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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By. A. WILLIAMs. 
2. THAT ALL LIFE INSURANCE IS EXPENSIVE. 

The life insurance companies issue a great variety of policies. 
Some are expensive, others are inexpensive. Popular excitement 
has blinded the eyes o! the uninitiated to this fact. People observe 
that in certain instances premiums are high, and jump at the con- 
clusion that, consequently, all premiums are high. An illustration 
will make this clear: Two men go into the same restaurant. One 
has a slice from the joint and a boiled potato. His bill is; perhaps, 
thirty cents. He leaves the place with his strength renewed and his 
hunger appeased. The other, in addition to the joint and potato, be- 
gins with oysters and ends with fruit, orders a bottle of wine, drinks 
a cup of black coffee and smokes an imported cigar. Neither has 
gone away hungry, but the second man has spent ten times as much 
as the first; but it does not follow from this that the restaurant 1s 
expensive. 

The premium on one form of policy is often higher than on another 
Lecause the agreement embodied in one contract costs the com- 
pany more to fulfill than the agreement embodied in the other. 

Let us consider a few illustrations: An agent offers a well-to-do 
banker, who is forty years old, an ordinary life policy for $10,000 at 
an annual premium of about $300. The provisions of the contract are 
that the banker must pay $300 a year as long as he lives, and at his 
death the company agrees to return $10,000 to his widow. But the 
banker objects. He explains that his object is to force himself to 
save; that in fifteen years he expects to retire from business, and 
Wants a policy that will mature during his own lifetime. So the 
agent gives him a fifteen-year endowment policy. That is to say, 
a policy which will mature at the end of fifteen years. The amount 
of the insurance is the same, $10,000, but the premium would be 
about $700. The policy costs more because it is worth more. But 
the fact that the company is willing to issue one policy at a high 
rate does not, as we have seen, preclude it from issuing another at 
a low rate. 

Take another case: Let us suppose that the same agent approache: 
a clerk twenty-three years old, who has a family dependent on him, 
but whose salary is small. The agent again offers an ordinary life 
policy for $10,000, for which, at age twenty-three, the premium would 
be about $200. But this does not suit the clerk. He explains that, 
upon the death of a wealthy relative, he will fall heir to a round sum 
of money. If he lives, therefore, he will not need the insurance, but 
meanwhile he needs it badly. Nevertheless, he frankly admits that 
it would be a physical impossibility for him to pay the premium de- 
manded. So the agent offers him a yearly renewable term policy, 
the first premium on which is only $119. At this, the clerk mani- 
fests some indignation. Why should the agent attempt to collect 
$200 when he can give the same amount of insurance at a premium 
of only $119? The explanation is simple. The premium on the 
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yearly renewable term policy will increase irom year to year. For 
the second. year it would be $120; for the third year, $121, and would 
become very high late in life. The insurance is cheap at first be- 
cause it becomes expensive later on. Hence, it is not an economical 
form for a man who takes a policy with the expectation of keeping it 
permanently, although it is an economical policy for a young man 
if he simply wishes to bridge over a temporary period of special 
danger. 

All endowment insurance is expensive, because it couples with the 
element of protection the investment element. In the same way, a 
policy on which the premiums are limited to a fixed term of years 
is more expensive than one on which premiums must be paid for life. 
But every company issues insurance oi one sort or another which 
grants the maximum of protection at a minimum of expense. The 
following, for example, is a contract which many reputable com- 
panies issue: A “non-participating” policy for $10,000, payable by the 
company in fifty annual instalments. The annual premium at, say, age 
twenty-one, is $84 (or at the rate of $8.40 per thousand). This is ob- 
viously a very small premium. The explanation is this: In the first 
place, the premium is less, because the insured must relinquish all in- 
terest in profits: a low fixed premium is charged in consideration of the 
fact that the policyholder will receive no dividends. In the second 
place, the company invests the deferred payments at interest, and is 
able to return a very much larger aggregate sum than it could if the 
amount due had to be paid in one lump sum. The premium is less, 
because it costs the company less to fulfill its contract. 

_These examples might be multiplied, but enough has been said to 
show that much of the misapprehension which now exists regarding 
the premium rates charged by the insurance companies is due to 
the iact that the premiums on expensive policies are often supposed 
to represent the current rates charged for all kinds of insurance. 

Many men feel that they are paying too much for their fire in- 
surance, but they feel the necessity of protecting their property and 
recognize the danger of delay, so they hasten to transfer the risk of 
loss from their own shoulders to the fire insurance company. 

Investments often turn out badly; banks and trust companies fail, 
but business men do not on that account hoard their savings. They 
deposit their money in banks or trust companies at interest, or seek 
good investments, in order that their money shall not lie idle. If 
they exercise the same common sense about life insurance they will 
not hesitate to pay a full price for absolutely trustworthy insurance 
if they cannot obtain it at a reduced price. And if there ever was a 
time when a man can count on obtaining trustworthy insurance, this 
is the time. The fact has now been demonstrated, as never before, 
that the companies are strong. The whole business is being actively 
reorganized; the public will demand, and the managers of the com- 
panies must furnish, sound life insurance at reasonable rates; com- 
petition will prompt the companies to pay dividends on as liberal a 
basis as safety will permit, and if the man who insures to-day pays 
a somewhat higher premium than he may be called upon to pay a 
year or two hence, there will be little ultimate difference, for if the 
initial cost is higher, dividends will be larger. 
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Every man, then, who has allowed his policy to lapse because he 
imagines that he has been paying an exorbitant rate, has made a 
mistake which he should quickly seek to rectify. And every man 
who has made up his mind to eschew insurance until premium rates 
are reduced must reconsider his decision or he will do himself a 
wrong, and perhaps bring suffering and want upon those whom he 
loves better than his life. 





COMPETITION. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Recently I had a conversation with a friendly competitor on the 
familiar proposition that a life insurance agent should talk his own 
company and not refer to other companies in his canvass, except to 
assure the prospect courteously that most of them are solvent. The 
agent with whom I was talking took the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion, and the necessity of debate compelled me to say something in 
extenuation of the somewhat general practice which most agents 
have of making uncomplimentary remarks about competing companies. 
If I have any space left after accomplishing the main purpose of this 
article, I shall probably attempt to make one or two practical sugges- 
tions which will help agents to confine their interviews to assertions 
about their own companies, but I think it will be interesting and help- 
ful if I first explain why life insurance agents have in times past de- 
voted so much of their thought and energy to rival companies. 

In his habit of bringing so many other companies into the interview, 
I think the ordinary insurance agent has only followed what is more 
or less a law of the mind. The great educators and philosophers 
assert that knowledge is mere classification. We do not know what 
anything really is. All that we know or can say about it is that it is 
like some other thing or things, or that it is different from something 
else. Because of this fact, all of our literature and all of our dis- 
cussions are saturated with comparisons. If we desire to understand 
some vague and invisible process, we immediately search our minds 
for an illustration. The psychologist who attempts to describe what 
goes on in the brain when the mind orders the body to do something 
declares that it is somewhat similar to what occurs in a gun when the 
tiny spark of fire has ignited the powder. The most ignorant and 
illiterate people have their comparisons. An eccentric German, who 
saw a groundhog for the first time, is said to have described it as 
being like a “black horse that had stood out in the sun all summer 
and turned brown.” This necessity for making comparisons and help- 
ing the mind out by giving it something to take hold of, is so great 
that the keenest and most highly trained intellects of the universe 
avail themselves of it. I have read scores of biographies and literary 
criticisms, and I notice that almost invariably, when the critic at- 
tempts to analyze the qualities of the same man’s writing, he begins 
to compare him with someone else. He first writes two or three hun- 
dred words about Jones, and the next two or three hundred words he 
devotes to contrasting him with Brown. No literary critic ever thinks 
of talking about Carlyle without comparing him with Emerson, or of 
talking about Emerson without comparing him with Carlyle. This 
habit of comparing writers with each other is so common that anyone 
with literary tastes can instantly name a score of celebrities who are 
customarily compared with each other. 

If a thoroughly educated and highly trained writer has to resort to 
comparisons to make himself clear, can we not forgive it in the ordi- 
nary untrained man who must always have more or less trouble in 
making his statements. 

It is often extremely difficult to get the mind started to flowing in 
the right channel. Sir Walter Scott, who used to turn out a first- 
class novel every three or four months, always began a story by writ- 
ing from fifty to one hundred pages of the merest rot, that was wholly 
unnecessary to the development of the plot, but he always had to write 
a certain amount of trash before he could get properly started into 
his tale. In writing my articles, I often have so much difficulty in get- 
ting myself launched that I have illustrated it to myself in the follow- 
ing way. When a man attempts to write without being in the proper 
mood for it, his experience is about the same as it would be if he at- 
tempted to climb a perpendicular wall without anything to catch hold 
of or rest his feet on. 
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Twenty-five years ago, the majority of the men who solicited life 
insurance were men of force, energy and enthusiasm, but it seems 
reasonable that they had received but little systematic mental train- 
ing. How could they talk life insurance without comparing their 
own companies with others? Their line of talk was a mental neces- 
sity. They probably could not have made any statements about life 
insurance at all if they had not described half a dozen other companies 
and attempted to show wherein their own company was different from 
the others or superior to them. 
suppose the essential features of a life insurance proposition could 
be stated in 200 words. Certainly it could be exhaustively explained 
in 1000 words. Now an earnest solicitor can deliver himself of 1000 
words in five minutes, but all the intellects in the universe could not 
construct an explanation or exposition of a statement that would gen- 
erally produce an application in five minutes. The average prospect 
must be harangued, urged and pleaded with for hours sometimes; and 
what is the solicitor going to talk about during the long drawn out 
interview? If he is a man of limited intellect, limited reading and 
limited experience, what can he find to say that will enable him to 
keep up his struggle for the application for one, two or three hours? 
He certainly could not keep repeating the same statement over and 
over, even if he had it reduced to the quintescence of brevity and pre- 
cision. Under such conditions, and by the very necessities of the case, 
the ordinary man would be absolutely driven to bring other companies 
into the interview. 

Let us look at the matter a little further. A number of companies 
make a specialty of economy of management and low cost. Inevitably 
they must exploit their dividend-paying qualities. Now if an agent 
asserted that his company paid nearly the best dividends of any com- 
pany, the simple statement would have but little weight. Since that 
is the point he is aiming at, he must prove his point. How can a man 
prove that his dividends are high without comparing them with the 
dividends paid by other companies? If the Dash Company pays a 
dividend of $12 on a certain kind of a policy, and if, out of ten of the 
supposedly best companies, not one pays any more than $8, it is pretty 
strong evidence of the dividend-paying qualities of the Dash Company. 
I am not now bringing up the question as to whether comparisons 
between policies with different conditions are fair. I am only trying 
to show that it is hardly possible to prove anything about dividends 
without introducing figures and making comparisons. As there are 
perhaps six of the most prominent American companies that make 
more or less of a feature of low cost and economy of management, it 
seems highly probable to me that many insurance solicitors must go 
on talking about their competitors. 

Finally, I believe that the average insurance agent attacks his com- 
petitor more or less frequently, because he becomes worried. When 
four or five applications are written by another company in a neigh- 
borhood where he has failed, it begins to look to him as though he 
were going to be driven out of business. It may seem foolish for 
him to feel this way, but he cannot help it, nevertheless. When we 
are deeply and vitally interested in a thing, a very little evidence 
suffices to prove a thing to us. If the editor who publishes this articl: 
had never received a word of commendation for my writing, but 0 
casionally someone would write in to him and assure him that what | 
have to say is the veriest nonsense, it would only take three or four 
letters to induce him to dispense with my services. If no one ever 
gave me a word of commendation and three or four persons informed 
me that I write nothing but drivel, I should be inclined to believe it. 
The insurance agent who persistently loses applications because of the 
adroitness of his competitor will become worried and confused, and 
he will almost inevitably try to strengthen his own case by attacking 
his rival’s company. We cannot greatly blame him for it. He is i 
trouble and does the best he can. 

I have attempted to show why an agent may often bring other com 
panies into his canvass. I do not defend him because I belong to his 
class. I have spent a vast deal of my leisure time for twenty years i! 
reading and writing, and I think I may say without egotism that 
am not limited to one or two forms of argument. I can talk about one 
subject and leave out irrevelant subjects, or I can solicit for one com 
pany without degrading other companies. But most agents have 1 
been so fortunate as to receive my training. They have had to ¢ 
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into the grind of life as early as possible, and the method of doing 
a thing has always been of less importance to them than the simple 
doing of it. Under the circumstafices, they cannot but fall consider- 
ably short of perfection, and I think we must all learn to be patient 
with them. The only thing that will help an agent to let his com- 
petitors alone will be for him to read, study and learn as much as 
possible. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT ESSENTIAL. 


Allusion has frequently been made during the life insurance troubles 
and investigations, instituting a comparison between life insurance 
companies and savings banks in their objects as beneficent institutions, 
in the sacredness of their funds as trust funds, and their methods of 
business. That life insurance is a beneficent institution when honestly 
and fairly conducted, no fair-minded person can deny. 

Funds of life insurance companies are secondary only to those of 
savings banks in their sacred trust character. 

The patron of life insurance fixes the certainty of the amount to 
be received at death without regard to the intervening lapse of time. 
If he dies before his expectation, he largely discounts the savings bank 
investment. 

The growth and progress of life insurance during the past half 
century has been phenomenal. Practically hardly known sixty years 
ago, it has become a popular form of protection and saving. It has 
risen to an important branch of American economics for the home and 
for business. If it was conceived from altruistic motives and with a 
philanthrophic end, it has long passed that stage into a great business 
enterprise. Its development has been along business lines. Com- 
panies are organized and promoted for the business there may be in 
them for their officers and those connected with their operation and 
management. The agents and solicitors are in the business for the 
livelihood it affords. Based on simple, yet apparently abstruse, prin- 
ciples of interest, the average age of human life and necessary work- 
ing expenses, it has become a system of salutary and significant im- 
portance in affairs of nature. Appealing to the best sentiments, its 
conduct and successful operation depend upon strict business prin- 
ciples. Commissions paid to agents may, in certain cases, be too 
high; the expenses of carrying on business may be, in some cases, ex- 
But these are subject to proper regulation. Life insurance 
is a business. It comes near to our homes and should be jealously 
guarded by law in that relation. The sentimental theories of its 
warmest advocates or severest critics cannot absolve it from the ap- 
plication of the rules and practice of business enterprise in its suc- 
cessful management. 


cessive. 





PROFITING BY A BAD EXAMPLE. 


There was a stock broker, one of those cheerful traders, who 
sometimes lost faith in the merits of stocks, but never in his fellow- 
men. He made money, lots of it, but it was not the kind that 
is won by the sweat of the brow, therefore heavy and loath to move, 
but the money of warm sunshine of a prosperous to-day, unearned 
money and very uneasy in the broker’s pocket. 

When his wife needed money he gave it to her, hundreds of dol- 
lars at a time; and when he was luckier than usual he bought her 
something or other that she did not need in the slightest. 

He bought a nice house, for he would own his own home. But 
alter that he made no effort to reduce the big mortgage on it be- 
cause the interest was not as much as they had been paying for rent 
in the old house, and he needed all his capital in business. 

The wife knew nothing whatever about business. The money 
came from somewhere, she knew not where, and there always ap- 
peared to be more where the last came from. She knew nothing 
about how things stood. 

The broker died, and a friend, a lawyer, took charge of the estate. 
He soon found that the broker had left nothing to his wife and 
daughter. Even the house was mortgaged to its full value. 

Thus endeth the sad, but not uncommon tale. 

But it set the lawyer to thinking, and the more he thought the 
more serious he got; serious and then frightened. He had given 
little, if any, thought to the future, and if he should die his family 
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would be practically penniless, and he straightway figured how much 
of his income from his profession he could spare annually for pre- 
miums, and then took out enough insurance to provide jor his 
family comtortably in case he should depart for the place where all 
good lawyers expect to go. 





A CASE OF SUFFICIENT INVESTMENT. 

“We haven’t troubled you much during the past two or three 
years,” said an agent to a man who already carries a policy in the 
company, “because we knew that you intended to take out more 
insurance when you got ready, and we felt that you knew your own 
business best. Now that a few weeks ago you told me you had dis- 
posed of some matters which have claimed your attention and your 
current cash income during the past few years, I thought I would 
see if you were not ready to take up the subject of the issuance of 
more insurance with our company. 

“I feel, and have always felt,” continued the agent, “that you are 
at least a $25,000 man, while you have only about $10,000 insurance. 
You need more protection both for your estate and for ability to 
produce. If you were to die, current production of income would 
cease, and it sheuld be insured.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I am as strongly in favor of life insurance 
to-day as I always have been; but, see here, what do I want of very 
much more insurance, although I will tell you frankly, that I am 
going to take more? But why, what is the necessity of my taking 
more than enough to ensure a safe margin? 

“My only dependent is my wife; I have no one else to provide for. 
Now, if I should die to-day, next week, in a month, a year or five 
years, with my insurance and my other estate there will be enough 
to enable my wife to live comfortably, even luxuriously, supposing 
she lives the full span of life. That being the case, isn’t it just as 
well for me to use my income, or a good part of it, in enjoying some 
of the things of life that we both enjoy—travel, etc., in adding to her 
enjoyment while we are together, rather than to deprive ourselves 
and her of what might be termed surplus luxuries, in order that I 
may leave more money, when there will, as matters now stand, be 
enough? 

“Now, what argument would you put up to that man?” solilo- 
quized the agent, “providing, as he said, that his estate, aside from 
insurance, is secure.” 

“What I did was to abandon the question of more investment in- 
surance, which I had been putting up to him, and suggest that he 
take a regular life policy.” 





[HOW ONE MAN INCREASED HIS ESTATE. 

Here is a good narrative by an agent concerning a young man not 
yet quite at middle life, whom the agent has piloted along almost 
ever since the young man began to get together an estate. 

The young man’s first property was a $1000 ten-year term policy, 
taken out in 1893. In 1898 he took out a $1000 twenty-year endow- 
ment policy and a $1000 regular life. Three years ago he took out 
a $5000 ten-year term policy. Recently he considered the matter of 
taking more and final insurance. -He would have liked to have 
taken a good amount of endowment insurance, but being now forty 
years old he could not afford to pay for as much of that kind of in- 
surance as he wished. So he took a $10,000 regular life policy. 

Meanwhile, during all the years, and he had nothing prior to 1893, 
he has got together other property, a nice estate, where he lives, 
lots of land that is rapidly increasing in value; good dividend-pay- 
ing industrial stocks, ete., and his original savings bank account re- 
mains intact. 





THE OLD STORY. 

The man who insures his life puts money in his own pocket. ‘Tis the 
old story that will ever bear repeating. He protects his loved ones; 
establishes a monetary value on his own life; assists himself to habits 
of economy and thrift; makes for himself a place of honor among his 
fellows; contributes to the prosperity of the nation; increases his per- 
sonal wealth; adds to his earthly comforts and joys, and makes it possible 
for him to die with an easy conscience and at peace with the whole 
world. 
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LIVING UP TO THE POLICY. 

A life agent tells a good story, the truth of which there is no reason 
for questioning. : 

His prospect had read the items of the application and the policy 
form, and, with a sigh, laid them both aside. 

“It ain't worth while,” he said, laying down the pen with which 
he was about to sign the application. 

“Why?” asked the agent; ‘“what’s the matter? 
template suicide, do you?” 

“No: but what's the use of living if I have to live up to this 
policy >” 

The agent appreciated the joke, and the application was signed. 


You don’t con- 





MASTERING THE SUBJECT. 

A life agent, who has now a fair measure of success, makes a prac- 
tice of working only during the first half of the day. The afternoons 
he spends at home, studying, posting himself along lines in which he 
feels that he is lacking—or at the public library poring over volumes, 
works relating to life insurance which assist him in his one ambition— 


to be a thorough master of this business profession. 





THE WOMAN HELPED. 

A life agent relates a curious, not to say unique, experience he had 
recently. 

He called up, by telephone, the residence of a man in a suburban 
city. The man was not at home, and his wife answered the telephone. 
The agent stated who he was and what his business was, saying that 
the man had been mentioned to him by a mutual acquaintance, and 
that he, the agent, would like to call that evening and talk insurance 
with her husband. 

The lady said: 
that, for I want him to insure for the children’s sake. 


“Do you know, I have been talking to him about 
I wish you 
would come out. You can come this evening.” 
So the appointment was made and the agent secured an application. 
This, of course, is an unusual case, but it shows how the unexpected 
does sometimes happen, even in life insurance soliciting. 





GATHERING INFORMATION. 

One progressive life agent is studiously collecting an insurance li- 
brary, consisting of such books on life insurance as he is able to afford 
and which may, in some way, be of assistance to him, and pamphlets 
of special treatises. He is also making a systematic collection of 
clippings from newspapers and insurance journals, which contain some 
set forth some experience which he may profitably utilize. 
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hint or 
These he arranges in manila envelopes, carefully labeled and indexed. 





HOW MAYN? 


How business failures have been averted by life insurance 
money? 
How many families of young children have been kept together by it? 
How many widows have been saved from poverty by it? 
How many young men and women have been educated by it? 


How many fathers and mothers have been made comfortable in their 


many 


old age by it? 

How many have been saved from pauperism and crime by its benign 
influence? 

How great a burden has the State been relieved of by it? 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ DUTY. 

John I. Harden of Indianapolis in a recent interview with a repre- 
sentative of a daily paper of that city,discussed the duty of the policy- 
holders as follows: 

We hear, on every hand, discussions of the duties of the officers of 
life insurance companies, their sacred obligations and the necessity for 
absolute honesty and strict attention to the details of the business, but 
what of the duty of the policyholders? I believe that in the widely prev- 
alent discussion of insurance topics in the newspapers of the country 
too little attention has been paid to the duties and obligations of the 
policyholders. 

The holder of a life insurance policy in a mutual company is, whether 
he chooses or refuses to exercise his rights, a member of the company, 
with a voice in its management, and as such he has duties to himself and 
other policyholders to perform through his membership in the company. 
How many business men would make an investment in a company as 
they do in life insurance and pay no attention whatever to the manage- 
ment of the concern in which they were interested? 

Life insurance is not a difficult problem for a person of average in- 
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telligence to understand with a little attention, but the life insurance 
agent meets men almost daily who cannot describe their insurance 
policies in simple terms, and some men of supposed business ability, who 
carry several life insurance policies, can not even tell the names of the 
companies and the size of the policies with each. 

There are two parties to every contract, and all of the obligation should 
not be on one side. It is not only the privilege of every policyholder to 
know what his company is doing, but it is his duty to know and to let 
the cumpany know that he ‘knows. During the insurance investigations 
now being pursued it has often been the policyholders who neglected 
their duties with regard to their insurance that make the loudest pro- 
tests against extravagance and mismanagement which should have been 
corrected years ago through the united action of the policyholders. 

The problem of life insurance develops many contradictions in human 
character. Instead of the buyer of life insurance recognizing the neces- 
sity and advantage of life insurance and buying it on the open market, 
as he makes other investments, he must be seen day after day and often 
almost hounded to desperation before he will take a policy. After one 
has been literally forced on him, the average business man will lock it 
up in his strong box, often without reading his contract that he may 
become familiar with its terms, and the policy is only remembered at 
premium-paying times, while instead of watching the management of the 
company carefully, he idealizes it. 

Then, when it is discovered that the management of the company has 
been unwise or extravagant, instead of trying to correct the wrongs in 
the logical way, he rushes to the legislature with bills prepared often- 
times by men who know as little of the science of life insurance as he 
does himself. When policyholders as a class learn to demand their rights 
they will get them. 





SOME PURPOSES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The principles of life insurance are formulated with the idea of ful- 
filling a distinct mission in the world. Haphazard figuring and indefi- 
nite probabilities have no part in the computation. An exact want is 
met by the system of protection which life insurance furnishes. Death 
being inevitable, a need of a reliable guaranty which shall supply funds 
to those who remain has been of long-standing recognition. Upon this 
foundation, life insurance, in all its varieties and branches as known 
to-day, rests with the same mathematical certainty that has prevailed 
ever since accurate knowledge concerning the average duration of life 
was gained by the actuaries of a prior generation. Ways in which this 
mission is being carried forward will be suggested. 

For the Protection of Survivors.—Most men have one or more persons 
dependent upon them, people who would suffer if left unprovided for by 
the death of the head of the household. By far the larger portion of the 
reasons why life insurance exists and why it is popular would naturally 
be included in this classification. It covers the wide range of wife, 
children and relatives, those whom the average man holds most dear, 
those to whom duty points with a certainty that cannot be overlooked, 
though rarely is any other disposition than to give due recognition en- 
countered. Modern finance with all its ingenuity offers nothing that’ 
takes the place of insurance protection, no other plan that is nearly as 
good, no other idea that attempts what the life insurance doctrine easily 
and surely brings to pass. So simple is the process by which men can 
make reliable provision for those who may be left after them, the wonder 
is that it is not even more widely appreciated than it is, that it is neces- 
sary to urge and argue before applications will be signed. The ordinary 
mind hesitates to give consideration of its own volition to the likeli- 
hood of death, and continually defers thinking of a matter which, while 
of importance, seems far off. Usually, nothing short of strenuous per- 
sistency by the agent brings a realizing sense of duty to the front. 

For the Protection of Business.—Whatever helps a business man’s 
standing helps his credit at the same time, makes it possible for his 
transactions to be along broader lines. Life insurance does this very 
thing, especially when it is running for the benefit of his estate, for it 
carries a guaranty that outside of ordinary assets there will be a reserve 
fund available if misfortune overtakes the business, and death happens 
while matters are unsettled. So helpful is a life insurance policy under 
these circumstances that mercantile agencies are quite disposed to ma- 
terially increase a merchant’s rating when it is known that his business 


has the additional safeguard which insurance payable to estate 
provides. 

For Keeping a Home.—Men like to own their homes. Paying rent 
grows to be monotonous. Many, however, are compelled to borrow 


money in order to realize this ambition. That means a mortgage on 
the property and a decided hardship to the family, if death comes before 
it has been canceled. An extra policy, carried with that special pur- 
pose in view, gives a guaranty that the mortgage will never bother loved 
ones, makes it possible to feel certain the debt will be paid promptly, 
however unexpectedly death might take place. Few objects of carrying 
protection are worthier. Do these thoughts in any way apply to your 
situation? Is any mortgage you may have outstanding shielded in this 
dependable way? 

For Educating Children.—Often children have to leave school when the 
father dies and take up work at an early age in factory or store. A 
definite fund that will prevent this can be reliably arranged by a policy 
carried with this specific object in view. Think of the difference this 
would mean to the children in after years! What larger positions in life 
they might be enabled to assume! How it might affect their future hap- 
piness and prosperity! Is not such a plan much worth while? 

But the mission of life insurance is broader even than these distinct 
purposes would indicate, for it continually has influence upon what men 
think of doing, what they try to do, and what they really accomplish. 
In more ways than are realized it has a bearing upon every-day affairs 
of individuals, especially as affecting their contentment, and never does 
it finally fail to promptly improve the financial circumstances of benefi- 
ciaries. Who can truthfully malign principles which stand for so much, 
are upon a footing of approved mathematical reliability, and have al- 
ready been of far-reaching advantage in promoting the civilization of 
practically all the world?—The Union Mutual. 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 


3. Tuat Past MISMANAGEMENT Is AN Excuse For Not INSURING. 

This is to be a heart to heart talk between the author of this article 
and you. Not your next door neighbor, or the man over the way, 
but with you, Mr. Blank. Oh! Your name isn’t Blank? Well, then, 
substitute your own name, for I am talking to you. 

You see I do not use the editorial “we.” This conference is to 
be between man and man. 

Now, to begin with, Mr. Blank, I want you to tell me frankly how 
much capital your wife and children will have to live on if you die 
to-morrow? Oh, of course, you don’t expect to die to-morrow, or 
next year, or for many years to come. But you can’t get rid of trolley 
automobiles and pneumonia germs—some accident may 
and if you haven’t already saved enough to protect your 
family in the event of your death, you are neglecting an immediate 
duty in not availing yourself of the protection which life insurance 
alone can supply. 

You can take your pick of a number of companies that are sound. 
Some of them are magnificent properties, with great financial strength. 
These companies fulfill their contracts promptly; always pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar, and are declaring liberal dividends. But 
you say, “Certain abuses have crept in; money has been lost or 
wasted.” True enough. But of late you have been hearing only about 
the losses. If you could strike a balance you would find that the 
profits outweigh the losses. Reform, moreover, is the order of the 
day. Life insurance (which has always been safe when conducted on 
scientific principles) will now be safer than ever before. Most of the 
evils of the past have already been stamped out; many improvements 
have been initiated, and others will follow in due course. 

If you are not a capitalist and are not insured it is, consequently, 
your obvious duty to transfer quickly to some life insurance company 
the risk which those dependent on you are now running. 

Perhaps you once gave your family that protection but have re- 
cently permitted your policy to lapse. If so, you have done yourself 
a wrong and them an injury. Obtain new insurance if you need it, 
but whatever vou do at least recover the policy which you have sur- 
rendered; for you are older to-day than when that policy was taken, 
and the greater the age the higher the premium. Moreover, as any 
disinterested actuary will tell you, a policy improves with age; an old 
policy is worth more to you and to your family than any new policy 
with which you could replace it. 

Or, perhaps, instead of surrendering your policy you have borrowed 
against it. You have regarded this as a shrewd stroke. You have 
thus realized something on account of your insurance, and can still 
determine at your leisure whether to continue the insurance or cancel 
it. But, meanwhile, you have mortgaged your policy. You have im- 
paired its value, and to that extent your family may suffer an injury. 


cars and 
happen, 
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The best advice I can give you, then, is to pay the loan off at the 
earliest possible moment. If you delay, the burden will increase, and 
you may be tempted to get rid of it by letting your insurance slide 
altogether. 

involve some self 
With your check book in front of you the amount of the 
premium under your eye seems large, while the amount of the in- 
surance seems small. (One of the laws of perspective is that a near 
object looks large and a distant object, no matter how big it may be, 
looks small.) For this and other reasons men procrastinate. They 
believe in insurance but they exhibit faith without works. 

Every man who is not a capitalist needs insurance, and yet, as a 
rule, he leaves his family unprotected until an agent has reminded 
him of the dangers of delay, and has made it easy for him to obtain 
a policy. . 

Now, Mr. Blank, do you need insurance? Or do you need more 
than you have got? Search. your heart, and confess to yourself 
frankly whether your hesitation is justified by the facts. Your 
ground for inaction is that past mismanagement justifies delay. Now 
be honest with yourself. Isn’t that a mere excuse to salve your con- 
science—to justify you in your own heart for postponing what you 
know to be your immediate duty? After this self examination, if you 
find that you are in a false position, can you afford to cheat—yes, 
cheat—your family out of the protection which you are abundantly 
able to furnish? If you wait until you can insure in an immaculate 
company your family will never enjoy the protection of life insurance. 
Or, if you delay until reorganization is complete, death, or even some 
impairment of health, may deprive you of the reasonable and fair 
business orpportunity you now have to make adequate provision for 
the future of your family. 

Exercise the ordinary discretion which guides you in other depart- 
ments of business. 

You know that the fire insurance companies have heavy expenses 
and that their premium charges are high, but do you, on that ac- 
count, leave your property unprotected ? 

You know that medical men are not infallible, but do you on that 
account fail to call in a doctor when the life of a member of your 
family is in danger? There are improvements in medical science 
every day, but meanwhile we must deal with conditions as they exist. 

Do you intend to keep your money in your safe until the time comes 
when banks and trust companies and investments shall become in- 
fallible? Then your money will lie idle as long as you live. 

A prominent insurance man in Pittsburg publishes the following. It 
is well worth your careful consideration: 


To insure at any time, in any company, may 
denial. 


During the last six years 5164 adults died each year in Allegheny 
county. Of this number, according to the records, 4599 left no estate 
at all. 

One hundred and seventy-three left estates valued at $300 to $1000. 

Two hundred and thirty left estates of more than $1000, but less than 

000 


5000. 

Seventy-five left estates of more than $5000, but less than $10,000. 

And only eighty-seven left to their dependents, estates valued at 
$10,000 or more. 
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If you should die this year, are you so sure that you would be included 
in the fortunate eighty-seven, that you do not feel the need of life in- 
surance? 

You wouldn’t go away on a two weeks’ journey and leave your family 
unprovided for. Have you made provision for the journey you are going 
to take, from which you will never return? 


Do they make 
sense 


prick your conscience? 
forthwith, the 
Give your loved ones a 


Do such truths as these 
you uncomfortable? Then 
which directs your acts in other matters. 
fair deal, and without delay, and you will be happy. 


exercise, common 


RESTORING CONFIDENCE. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 





Nearly sixteen years ago, when I first began to copy applications, 
address envelopes and do other things pertaining to an insurance ap- 
prenticeship, our company had the reputation of being strict even to 
“crankiness.” I don’t know whether the general agent and the rest of 
us felt that we had to accept the company’s reputation as a fact or 
not, but I know that we soon began to feel that it would take no 
chances of making mistakes. Just for the sake of a point that .I shall 
presently bring out, I want to mention some things that the company 
at that time permitted. 

In the first place, it had no estimates of its own, and it permitted 
us to use an old rate book known as the Smith Book. This highly 
optimistic volume made some most remarkable predictions of results 
on certain policies, and to this day we occasionally hear an echo of 
The company did not approve of rebating 
at this time, but still it would suffer it. It permitted the agents to 
appoint examiners and pay for examinations. If a man had a good 
family history and was generally in reasonably good health, he did 
not have to have his urine analyzed unless he applied for a $2500 
policy. If we had two or three examiners in a city we could use any 
examiner that we pleased, and sometimes we used an unappointed 
physician without getting into serious trouble. We could accept 
brokerage business and use all kinds of sub-agents and helpers. 

But all these things are changed. Now the company has its own 
rate book, prohibits rebating, appoints its own examiners and pays for 
‘examination direct from the home office. It will not issue any kind 
of a policy to a man unless the analysis of his urine proves satisfac- 
tory. It has a chief and an alternate examiner in every town in 
which we do any considerable business, and every applicant who has 
never been a policyholder with us must be examined by the chief. 
If the chief is sick or out of town then we may use the alternate 
examiner, but if we use him without a first-class excuse it costs us 
$s for the examination. We cannot accept business from anyone 
unless he has some kind of a contract with the company and is 
licensed by the Insurance Department. An ordinary helper, as we call 
him, who may not write three applications in a year, must have a 
written contract and a license. Within the present year a new rule 
has been issued which makes it necessary for us to obtain a statement 
from the stamp clerk at the postoffice showing the number of stamps 
that we buy. 

I have gone over these things in detail partly to show how the 
company has tightened the reins upon us. If we thought it strict 
sixteen years ago, I wonder what kind of an impression it would 
have made upon us if we had had to “toe the mark” then as we do 
now. As it was, we always protested against innovation and re- 
forms of every kind, and one of our agents one day indicated our 
spirit when he remarked, as he relieved himself of an exhausted quid 
of tobacco, “I suppose I shall have to make a voucher for that.” 

If my memory has served me faithfully, I have never indulged in 
any vainglory about my company in writing articles. I have never 
said that I have a good, a bad or an indifferent company, because 
statements of that kind should be interesting to prospective insurers 
only. However, because of the fact that reforms must inevitably take 
place in all companies, and because all agents are a trifle impatient 
with them at first, I want to say this: That in view of the general 
shake-up which has taken place in the insurance world in 1905, my 
company’s insistence upon faithfulness in small details has not only 
been a great comfort to me but has been an excellent argument in 
I have felt, in the first place, that a company that is so 


those glorious promises. 


soliciting. 
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exacting in trifles must be all right in larger matters. This is not 
necessarily true, but still I say, it has comforted me, and it is of very 
great practical help in soliciting to have an undisturbed confidence. 
In the second place, I could write out the reforms and improvements 
which have taken place in our agency management during the last 
sixteen years, and easily make a document of 1000 words, and by 
holding up these things to the public make a powerful appeal in favor 
of my company. 

Now, there are dozens of companies that have made reforms and 
improvements along the lines I have mentioned, and I suggest to 
agents generally that they look back over their careers and make a 
note of all the improvements, precautions and safeguards which they 
can recall, and offer them to the public as evidence of the soundness, 
wisdom and good intentions of the officers of their respective com- 
panies. Any company that has been in existence twenty-five years 
has made scores of improvements of the character that I have spoken 
of, and it should not require much ingenuity on the part of the agent 
to make strong talking points out of them. For example: A few 
years ago our company began to require its agents to state whether the 
premium had been collected with the application or not. Sometimes 
an agent who had taken a note for sixty days would state that the 
premium had not been paid, and then if the applicant failed to meet 
his note the agent could return the policy as “not taken,” and so lose 
nothing but his time. But, as a rule, the policyholder had the policy 
in his possession whether he paid the premium or not, and the com- 
pany was under a liability while the agent was taking no risk. To 
avoid this state of things, the company then attached a receipt for the 
premium to the application, and if the receipt was torn off the agent 
was charged with the premium. Then an ingenious agent resorted to 
the expedient of tearing off a receipt from an application that had not 
been filled out, so that the applicant had a receipt and the company 
had a regular application, and was none the wiser. But the deceptions 
came out sooner or later, and now the company numbers the ap- 
plications and the receipts, and the number on the applicant’s re- 
ceipt must correspond to the number on the application, and this kind 
of trickery is no longer possible. Now, I have written nearly 200 
words in describing this very small item, and then I have been com- 
pelled to condense the explanation. I could easily and legitimately 
amplify it so that I could take up ten minutes in soliciting in em- 
phasizing this one point. It would make a splendid argument, and 
two or three items of this kind properly handled make a strong im- 
pression in this day of disturbed confidence. Any item of this kind 
that an agent of any company can think of is an excellent argument 
just at this moment, and every agent should make the most of all the 
improvements, precautions and reforms that have been made 

Before I close I want to say a word about the necessity for harmony 
and unity of purpose among all insurance agents just at this time. 
Not long ago a number of insurance agents held an informal meeting, 
and decided to ask the daily papers in their community to publish 
a few facts that would tend to restore confidence in the principle of 
life insurance. They were prepared to show that a thousand errors 
and false rumors had been given to the public in connection with a 
few real facts, and they felt that they had a right to ask the news- 
papers to help correct the errors. A committee was appointed and the 
newspapers were interviewed. The publishers agreed to do their part, 
and invited the agents to submit their facts. They even sent their 
reporters to interview the committee. I was greatly astonished to 
observe that in the very first interview an agent had given out facts 
in such a way as to throw discredit upon the deferred dividend com- 
panies, because his company was not in that class, and would, there- 
fore, appear to an advantage. I called upon him soon after that and 
presented him with a piece of advice: “You don’t care how much the 
insurance ox is gored,” said I, “if it is not your ox. In fact, you are 
doing what you can to keep up the goring. Now, pray tell me, how 
you are going to restore public confidence in life insurance by giving 
out facts that are unfavorable to your competitors? The thing to do 
now is to say everything that you can that is favorable to life in- 
surance and to life insurance companies. The men who made mis- 
takes are repenting in sackcloth and ashes, and it is not our business 
to harp on their errors any longer. What we must do is to try to 
check the clamor and agitation as much as we can. Leave the re- 
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forms to reformers. We are not philanthropists but solicitors, and 
if we see that our own methods are beyond reproach we shall have 
enough to do.” 

I would be glad if the agents of all companies would consider these 
words. No agent can join in the hue and cry which has been raised 
against certain companies without injuring his own business, and if 
he devotes much of his time to rejoicing over the tribulation of his 
competitors he will prevent money from coming to his own pocket. 





SUGGESTIONS BY JOHN M. HOLCOMBE. 


President John M. Holcombe of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in a recent address before the Economic Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I, made the following suggestions regarding the present 
problems confronting life insurance: 


Have the disclosures which have been made within the past few months 
carried the idea to many reasonable and thoughtful men that the vices 
which have appeared are the rule in the general practice of life insur- 
ance rather than the exception? I think the answer will be ‘‘Yes.”’ Is 
this just? The answer must be ‘‘No’’; for there are many life insurance 
companies whose practices have been honest and fair, whose business has 
been conducted for the benefit of policyholders, and whose general record 
will compare favorably with that of any other class of corporations. 
The public will scarcely be satisfied, however, unless these matters shall 
receive the attention of the lawmakers, and attempts shall be made to 
cure evils by legislation, and it is, therefore, clear that it will be for the 
best interests of life insurance that some laws shall be passed. I have 
been asked to make suggestions in this line, and I trust that it may not 
be without interest to take up some of the points which have been con- 
sidered by the public as a result of recent investigations. 

1. Publicity. The present form for returns to the various Insurance 
Departments is amply sufficient for showing the financial condition of a 
life insurance company, and if the answers to all the questions are full 
and accurate, and the required oath is carefully considered by those who 
sign it, the operations of any company will be fully disclosed. I sug- 
gest in addition to the present requirements that companies be pro- 
hibited from including in any profit and loss or similar account any dis- 
bursements for expenses of any kind, and that such account be allowed 
to include only credits and charges on account of assets, and that a 
detailed report of any such account be furnished the Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

2. Limit of Size. I suggest that looking into the distant future, it 
might be wise to establish a limit in the matter of outstanding insur- 
ance, beyond which a company should not go, excepting for reasons 
which might apply to some particular institution. It is conceivable that 
a company having $500,000,000 of outstanding insurance might accumulate 
$250,000,000 of assets. Such a company could be kept in a perfectly 
healthy condition, and could give good service to its policyholders, if it 
were permitted to maintain its outstanding insurances by issuing new 
ones only for sufficient amounts to counterbalance the withdrawals; and 
I suggest that if this limit were fixed, and no company having a greater 
amount outstanding should be permitted to increase its volume, no dam- 
age would be done to present policyholders, and the best interests of the 
public would be served. It might be well in this connection to provide 
that the Insurance Commissioner should have power, in view of condi- 
tions which might be made known to him, to issue a written order per- 
mitting an extension of this limit on such conditions as to localty and 
amounts as might seem to him on the whole desirable. 

3. Deferred Dividends. I suggest that a life insurance company, if it 
be permitted to issue deferred dividend policies, should be required to 
annually declare and credit to each policy on any such plan a certain 
dividend, but be allowed to couple with it a provision that it, together 
with any further accumulations, should be payable only in event of the 
policy being continued in force for a certain number of years. This divi- 
dend should be in no case less than it would have been if the policy had 
been on the annual dividend distribution plan, if the company issues 
both annual and deferred dividend policies, and such dividends should be 
included in the liabilities and not in any case appear in any surplus. 
Any policyholder should be permitted to know the amount of his accu- 
mulations at any time, and in any event should be informed at periods 
not longer than five years. 

4. Investments. Statutory provisions as to investments, while pro- 
hibiting syndicate and financial underwriting transactions, should not be 
as drastic as the provisions covering investments of savings banks. 
These latter institutions are mainly locai in character, and dividends 
to depositors are based only upon the net returns of interest which they 
receive upon their investments. Life insurance companies do an ex- 
tended business, and the laws as well as the principles upon which they 
conduct their affairs require that to maintain solvency these trust funds 
shall be improved at interest of at least a given rate per cent. Many of 
these institutions secure for their members a much higher rate than 
savings banks, and this without incurring any great risk. The laws of 
Connecticut touching investments which may be made by life insur- 
ance companies are suggestive, and I commend them to your considera- 
tion. 

5. Contributions. I suggest that laws be proposed prohibiting con- 
tributions for political, benevolent or charitable purposes. 

6. Responsibility of Directors. It seems proper that the law should 
provide that all business transacted at a directors’ meeting should be 
brought to the attention of the directors present in such a way that their 
responsibility shall be determined solely by the record of their votes. 
To that end I would suggest individual record books for each director, 
comprising a printed record of business to be reported at each meeting, 
and similar to those in use for many years by the company with which 
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I am connected. These individual record books are for use of the direc- 
tors only at their meetings, and are never taken away by them. This 
record, of course, should be at all times open to the inspection of the 
Insurance Commissioner, that he may be able to decide whether the laws 
are being complied with so far as they apply to the knowledge and re- 
sponsibility of the directors. 

7. Expense. A matter about which much has been said is that of ex- 
pense. The lives of some millions of Americans are insured in the life 
companies of the United States, which corporations hold for the final pay- 
ment of these policies a very large amount of property. So many per- 
sons have come to rely upon these companies for protection to those to 
whom they are under obligations, and the probable future growth of 
this business is so great, that the best interests of the public demand 
that there should be many separate institutions engaged in carrying 
these risks. Laws limiting expense might be passed to the advantage of 
those companies which have attained considerable size, but which if ap- 
plied to companies recently organized would prevent further develop- 
ment, and would make it impossible for any other similar corporations 
to be undertaken. Proper laws providing for financial strength and ac- 
curate statements together with the force of competition, if there were 
a yearly disclosure of dividends earned on individual policies, would 
probably regulate this question as fully as it can be brought within rea- 
sonable statutory requirements. 

In the preparation of these suggestions concerning this most interesting 
and important subject, I have endeavored to view it from the stand- 
point of one who considers, not the individual company, nor indeed any 
class of companies, but rather the business as a whole, its purposes and 
possibilities; what it does for the individual and what it does and can 
do for the State. I believe that life insurance is a good thing, and I 
believe that the more widely it is spread among the people, the better 
will be not only those who are directly interested in it, but the entire 
nation. I know that the protection that it affords cannot be widely dis- 
tributed except through the efforts of agents, and I know that it cannot 
be safely done over any considerable territory without local representa- 
tives and physicians, and without constant inspection from the home 
office. I know that it costs a great deal of money to construct and start 
the necessary machinery, and while this operation is going on the ex- 
pense account will be large, but I know that when once it is thoroughly 
built of good material, and running smoothly, it will be worth to policy- 
holders and the public all that it has cost. 





NEW BUSINESS WRITINGS OF 1905. 

A majority of the life insurance companies of the United States 
were not affected by the revelations made before the legislative in- 
vestigating committee in New York last year, and their showing of 
new business written is in most cases better for 1905 than for the 
preceding year. Through correspondence with the several companies, 
and by other means, we have been enabled to gather the following 
figures showing new business and amount of insurance gained last 
year, the figures for 1904 being given in parentheses: 

Etna Life.—New issues, $36,573,163 ($34,500,000) ; 
$13,405,000 ($14,000,000). 

American Central, Indianapolis.—Insurance gained, $6,747,883 ($3,442,- 
606). 

American Life. Des Moines.—New issues, $2,000,000 ($1,356,000); insur- 
ance gained, $860,000 ($184,500). 

Baltimore Life.—Including industrial, new 
700); insurance gained, $813,584 ($545,834). 

Boston Mutual.—Including industrial, new issues, $11,000,000 ($3,635,- 
000); insurance gained, $3,500,000 ($202,000). 


insurance gained, 


issues, $5,863,470 ($5,272,- 


Capitol Life of Denver.—Commenced business August 1, 1905; new 
issues, $2,500,000. 
Central Life, Des Moines.—New issues, $5,000,000 ($3,100,000); insur- 


ance gained, $3,000,000 ($1,545,000). 

Central Union, Indianapolis.—Organized January 9, 1905; new issues, 
$2,100,000. 

Colonial.—Including industrial, new 
insurance gained, $2,664,283 ($2,275,412). 

Commonwealth, Louisville.-—Commenced business June, 1905; insurance 
in force January 1, 1906, $2,100,000, including $700,000 industrial. 


issues, $10,419,939 ($10,196,000); 


Connecticut General.—New issues, $6,800,000 ($5,600,000); insurance 
gained, $4,250,000 ($2,950,000). 
Connecticut Mutual.—New issues, $12,298,015 ($10,500,000); insurance 


gained, $2,861,964 ($663,029). 

Des Moines Life.—New issues, $6,534,000 ($5,138,000); insurance gained, 
$2,279,205 ($2,003,717). 

Equitable of lowa.—New issues, $5,195,300 ($4,885,000); insurance gained, 
$3,225,000 ($3,128,000). 

Federal Life.—New 
$500,000 ($3,400,000). 

Fidelity Mutual.—New issues, $21,768,785 ($23,248,514); insurance gained, 
$5,741,543 ($8,806,111). 

Franklin Life.—New issues, $8,500,000 
$2,500,000 ($3,100,000). 

Germania Life.—New issues, $14,425,000 ($14,485,000); insurance gained, 
$5,180,565 ($5,796,000). 

German Mutual.—New 
$174,851 ($117,943). 

Guaranty Mutual.—New issues, $1,250,000 ($525,000); insurance gained, 
$650,000 ($313,000). 

Guardian Life, Seattle—Commenced business December 1; issued fif- 
teen policies. 

Home Life, New York.—Insurance gained, $4,883,051 ($5,481,707). 

Home of Delaware.—Including industrial, new issues, $314,842 ($350,- 
160); insurance gained, —$13,664 (—$618,292). 


issues, $4,000,000 ($6,500,000); insurance gained, 


($9,000,000); insurance gained, 


issues, $224,298 ($202,969); insurance gained, 
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Illinois Life.—New issues, $12,000,000 ($10,440,000) ; 
$5,000,000 ($2,271,000). 

Immediate Benefit.—Including industrial, new issues, $1,270,270 ($1,233,- 
20); insurance gained, $381,920 ($505,546). 

Inter-State.—New issues, $10,844,000 ($5,697,000); insurance gained, $7,- 
245,200 ($2,638,000). 

Kansas City Life.—New issues, $2,747,408 ($2,050,119); insurance gained, 
$1,678,758 ($1,200,919). 

Life Association of America.—New issues, $2,000,000 ($4,618,000). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia.—Including industrial, new issues, 
$15,000,000 ($13,700,000); insurance gained, $5,386,340 ($3,917,505). 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Commenced business September, 
1905; new issues, $500,000. 

Manhattan Life.—New issues, $16,000,000 ($17,000,000); insurance gained, 
2,000,000 ($4,000,000). 

Meridian Life and Trust, Indianapolis.—New issues, $4,000,000 ($1,870,- 
000); insurance gained, $3,000,000 ($1,205,000). 

Michigan Mutual.—New issues, $10,500,000 ($8,700,000). 

Mutual of Baltimore.—Including industrial, new issues, $2,277,693 ($2,- 
016,918); insurance gained, $775,000 ($440,000). 

Mutual Reserve.—New issues, $14,426,325 ($17,862,353). 

National of Vermont.—New issues, $26,318,183 ($23,961,695); insurance 
gained, $10,719,350 ($9,068,776). 

New England.—New issues, $25,000,000 ($22,232,000); insurance gained, 
$11,000,000 ($9,800,000). 

New York Life.—New issues, 
gained, $132,984,578 ($183,396,049). 

Pacific Mutual.—New issues, $20,000,000 ($19,500,000); insurance gained, 
$7,000,000 ($9,000,000). 

Penn Mutual.—New issues, $85,964,323 ($80,599,896). 

Pheenix Mutual.—New issues, $16,900,000 ($14,600,000); insurance gained, 
$7,000,000 ($5,626,000). 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust.—New issues, $4,400,000 ($3,087,000); insur- 
ance gained, $2,800,000 ($1,043,000). 

Presbyterian Ministers.—New issues, $2,041,860 ($1,717,524); insurance 
gained, $1,257,045 ($1,152,314). 

Provident Life and Trust.—New issues, $20,050,000 ($17,475,000); insur- 
ance gained, $10,289,172 ($7,941,141). ' 

Prudential.—Including industrial, new issues, $305,000,000 ($312,000,000) ; 
insurance gained, $104,000,000 ($125,400,000). 

Reliance Life.—New issues, $4,250,000 ($3,300,000); 
$2,900,000 ($2,900,000). 

Royal Union.—New 
$700,000 ($2,100,000). 

Security Mutual, Nebraska.—New issues, $2,321,800 ($2,395,300); insur- 
ance gained, $1,023,965 ($1,396,246). 

Security Trust and Life.—New issues, $6,334,364 ($5,652,000); insurance 
gained, $756,505 ($2,918,110). 

Southern Life, Fayetteville, N. C.—Commenced business November 2, 
1905; new issues, $850,000. 

State Life.—New issues, $30,978,521 ($23,276,143); insurance gained, $14,- 
291,594 ($10,435,198). 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—New issues, $17,000,000 ($15,800,000). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Reorganized in September; new issues since, 
$1,400,000. 

Travelers.—New issues, $20,694,310 ($20,649,533); insurance gained, $10,- 
208,957 ($12,316,100). 

Union Central.—New issues, $40,000,000 ($41,000,000). 

Union Mutual.—New issues, $11,275,000 ($9,195,000). 

Volunteer State.—New issues, $3,500,000 ($2,500,000); insurance gained, 
3,000,000 ($2,255,000). 

Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S. 
1905; new issues, $57,500. 


insurance gained, 


$296,640,854 ($331,000,000); insurance 


insurance gained, 


issues, $3,500,000 ($4,300,000); insurance gained, 


D.—Commenced business November l, 





DO YOU SEE THE DRIFT? 

The agents of the company had gathered in the office of the city 
superintendent one rainy afternoon, and were telling their experiences. 
The old veteran, who had listened sympathetically to the others, at 
last said: “Well, it’s strange how fortune, or luck, sometimes favors 
I remember an occasion some years ago. It was just after the 
big March blizzard of ’88, when my arguments were clinched for me 
in an unexpected manner.” 

As the “old man” spoke the youngsters crowded around him, 
hoping to get a pointer or two. 


a man. 


“You know,” he resumed, “we had no trolley cars in those days, 
and the storm had completely tied up ali the horse-car lines. On my 
walk to town a day or two after the blizzard, I happened to meet 
young Mr. Pilkins, and we trudged along together. We got talking 
about men and things in general, and, presently, our conversation 
turned on our mutual friend Smithers, who had been killed in a 
railway accident a short time before. Smithers was an improvident 
kind of a fellow, ‘hadn’t any insurance’; ‘didn’t believe in it’; ‘could 
carry his own insurance’; ‘perfectly competent to invest his money to 
advantage’; and all that sort of thing. 
doubt. 


You know the genus, I’ve no 
Why, when I went after him only a week before he was killed, 
he—but I'll tell you about Smithers some other time. 

“At any rate, as we walked along things seemed to be coming my 
way. Pilkins seemed to be very much affected at his friend’s death, 
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and was wondering how the family was going to pull through. Now, 
here was my chance! We had reached his corner by this time and 
had stopped walking, when I suddenly turned to him and said im- 
pressively in my $5000-twenty-year-endowment voice: 

““Mr. Pilkins, do you see the drift of my remarks? 
the drift? Are you prepared to die?’ 

“Just then a snow-slide from the roof struck him, and down he 
went. I assisted him to his feet and helped him to his office, where I 
left him. Of course, I didn’t say anything more to him then, but let 
him think it all out. I thought I’d see him soon; and, sure enough, 
the next day he walked into my office. He wasn’t hurt any, and told 
me that when the drift struck him he thought the day of judgment 
had come, and he was condemned for being as improvident as 
Smithers. 

“Before he went I had his application. 

“Now, Pilkins is a good husband and father, but, like many other 
good fellows, he needed an object lesson. I’m glad I was there when 
he got it. 

“Accidental, you say. Well, perhaps it was; but, as I said before, 
fortune favors those who grasp opportunity.” 


Don’t you see 


: PROVIDING READY CAPITAL. 


A few days ago a prosperous retail merchant, who conducts a 
“chain” of stores in and around a great Eastern city, opened a large 
and magnificent establishment in the richest municipality in the world. 

A certain keen life agent had had his eye on the merchant for some 
time, and, stroHing into the new store, he met him. 

“You have another fine store,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the merchant, “the finest of all, I think.” 

“Takes a good deal of capital to do such a business as yours?” ven- 
tured the life agent. 

“Yes, it does,” replied the merchant. 

“But then,” continued the agent, “I suppose that you wouldn’t invest 
all your available capital in your business ?” 

“Why not?” asked the merchant; “every cent of my capital is in 
my business.” 

“Wouldn't take long to get it out, though, I suppose, in case you 
wanted it, say in an emergency.” 

“Why, of course it would. I couldn't take it out without winding up 
the business, and to do that would mean a large shrinkage.” 

“But, supposing you should suddenly die—what would your family 
do?” asked the agent. “You have a large-and prosperous business. 
Your family lives in plenty, and they will be amply provided for wlile 
you live and are able to conduct your business successfully. But if 
you should die suddenly you would leave them absolutely without pro- 
tection. Is that in keeping, is it consistent with your ideas of fore- 
sight and good management ?” 

The merchant thought it over, and he thought not. The agent had 
put it to him in such a way as to appeal to his natural long-headedness, 
and he saw that not only his family but his business was without 
protection. He realized that insurance would supply the protection to 
which his family was entitled, and he took out a line of insurance 
which would enable his family to live somewhere near the style in 
which he, by his business prosperity, had accustomed them to live. 

That merchant needed insurance far more than the man with a 
salary of $10 a week, and his family needed such protection more than 
the family of the $10 man needs it. 





SCARED OF THE EXAMINER. 


“No, sir;” I shall never take out any life insurance,’ 
kindly, but firmly, to a life agent. 

“Why?” asked the agent; “don’t you believe in it, or have you ever 
been rejected by any company ?” 

“Neither,” said the man; “but I applied for insurance once, and 
when I was taken before the medical examiner I was so scared that 
I couldn’t do anything; no, sir, not the first thing! The doctor was 
very kind and considerate, and told me to come again the next day. 
But [ never went back.” 

“No, sir,” he concluded; “not for gold would I go within wireless 
telegraphic distance of a medical examiner.” 





’ 


said a man 
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CAUTION TO POLICYHOLDERS.* 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune:—The man who takes out life in- 
surance usually continues to hold it. Clamor may sometimes alarm 
him into letting go his hold, but when he notes that despite any wide- 
spread uproar which may be prevailing, the family of his persistent 
neighbor in the insurance fold has received with unerring prompti- 
tude the whole agreed sum of the dead husband and father’s policy, 
he can only regret that misjudgment may have tempted him to sell 
or discontinue this one certain protection to his own household. 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa:—The reform methods which 
publicity has enforced have made insurance more secure. Thus every 
man who holds a policy of life insurance can feel that its value has 
been actually enhanced by all this agitation and discussion. 

Chicago Chronicle :—In spite of all the hub-bub over life insurance 
matters, it remains true that the solvency of the companies is beyond 
any question. 

Milwaukee Sentinel:—There may have been tremendous disturb- 
ances the current year (1905) in the insurance world, but not one 
policy payment has been or will be defaulted, and the wildest rumor 
does not venture to say that the insured man is going to lose his 
money. 

Harper’s Weekly :—This is so stupid (permitting policies to lapse) 
as to be, from the standpoint of pure self-interest, almost criminal. 
There is no question and has been and can be no question of the 
solvency of the companies. * * * It is the utmost folly there- 
fore for anyone to sacrifice the slightest portion of what he has 
paid in. 

Acting Commissioner of Insurance of Maryland:—Numbers of 
people have sacrificed their policies in organizations that are as sound, 
financially, as any institution on earth. 

Chicago Evening Post:—Policies in the standard companies are 
safe and will all be paid as soon as due. 

Superintendent of Insurance of District of Columbia:—The advice 
given (to policyholders) both officially and personally is invariably 
to go through with their insurance to the end. 

Evening Wisconsin :—Life insurance is a protection to the family, 
and notwithstanding all that has happened, the prudent man will 
hereafter as heretofore want to keep his life insured. 

Insurance Commissioner of Michigan:—The financial strength and 
the solidity of legal reserve life insurance have been impressively 
demonstrated during the current year (1905). In my judgment there 
is not a contract of insurance in this country to-day that is not safer 
and of greater value than it was one year ago. Policyholders’ best 
interests demand that they should continue their policies in force and 
not permit them to lapse. Every man who has paid even a single 
premium should be encouraged to continue the protection which he 
has provided for his home. 

Detroit Free Press:—Not one word has been uttered against the 
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excellence of the insurance idea, the absolute securities of the com- 
panies or the unqualified certainty of every policyholder getting his 
money when due. 

Insurance Commissioner of Mississippi:—Much good will come of 
the investigation, and life insurance will be put on a better basis than 
ever before existed. 

St. Louis Republic:—There must be no falling into the error of 
belief that insurance has lost any of its high qualities as a protection 
for the living after the natural protector is dead. Investigations but 
clear the atmosphere and improve the public’s knowledge of one of 
the most important of the great utilities. 

Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin:—The revelations recently 
disclosed in the business of life insurance will prove a benefit to 
policyholders. 

North Adams (Mass.) Transcript:—Whatever results may come 
trom the investigation and the legislation that will be recommended 
by the committee, the tendency will surely be to increase the value 
and security of policies, the value of which, as a matter of fact, has 
never been in danger. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier:—The policyholders are not going to lose 
anything, they would be foolish to drop out, and probably they are 
not likely to do so. 

Dayton (Ohio.) Herald:—The assured are only throwing away 
their past investments of premiums and robbing their beneficiaries of 
secured benefits, by now permitting their policies to lapse. 

Salt Lake City Tribune:—Any policyholder who puts his case in 
the hands of anyone outside of the insurance companies’ agents, 
for alleged protection, safety, or assurance of protection, commits a 
serious and expensive blunder. No one who has any wisdom will 
do it; for, first, his policy is all right without any outside intervention; 
and if it were not, no outside intervention could help in the least. 
and especially would that which is proposed be not only useless, but 
disastrous. 

Philadelphia Press:—The policyholders are entirely secure. 
has not been any question of this at any time. 

Nashville (Tenn.) American:—There is no reason why policies 
should be dropped. It is foolish to surrender policies. 

Savannah (Ga.) News:—The companies being entirely sound, what 
« mistake policyholders are making who are surrendering their poli- 
cies! If they 
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want life insurance at all, the thing to do is to hold on 
to the insurance they have. It is certain they will never get insurance 
again on as good terms as that which they have. 

Providence (R. 1.) Telegram:—The policyholder who cancels his 
policy at this time makes a great mistake. 

Columbia (S. C.) State:—Let no man surrender his policy. 

Richmond (Va.) Leader:—By dropping out of a solvent company 
the policyholder in a sense bites off his nose to spite his face. 

Indianapolis News:—It is said that many of these (policyholders) 
have allowed their policies to lapse. Those who have done so have 
acted very foolishly. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Register :—It will be well for policyholders to 
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keep in mind that their investments are perfectly safe, because the 
assets of all the companies are intact. 

Fall River (Mass.) News:—Certainly it would be folly to allow a 
policy to lapse on account of any revelations yet made or even 
threatened. 

Springfield (Mass.) Morning Union:—The money of the policy- 
holders is safe. They should keep up their premiums. 

Worcester (Mass.) Post:—The policyholder who sticks to his guns 
will in all human probability find himself very much better off in the 
course of a few years than is at present the policyholder whose con- 
tract matures to-day. The policyholder who gives up his policy now 
at serious pecuniary loss to himself will inevitably regret his action. 
Life insurance as an institution is just as sound and sensible a con- 
ception as it ever was. 

Philadelphia Record:—The alarming news reaches the public that 
there is a mania for the establishment of life insurance companies, 
due to the scandals disclosed by the Armstrong investigation. It 
seems to be a fact that a good many holders have allowed their 
policies to lapse, without reflecting that there has not been the slightest 
indication, before the investigation began or since, that the companies 
were not abundantly solvent and capable of meeting all claims upon 
them. No man can get a policy as cheap now as he could when he 
was five or ten years younger. To get the business of persons who are 
allowing their policies to lapse and of men not yet insured who might 
be deterred by the exposures from insuring in the existing companies, 
fourteen companies are in process of organization, or are just begin- 
ning business, and are offering, or will offer, insurance at very low 
terms. They may all be good, but it is just as well for the public to 
remember that the present exposures have shown no defalcations and 
no serious losses in investments, and assets are enormous even after 
appraisals have been reduced, while there has been a great deal of 
money lost in selling insurance at low figures. All the fraternity in- 
surance associations have undertaken this; some of them have col- 
lapsed, and others have escaped this fate by raising their premiums. 
Three associations raised their rates in the past year. 





RENEWAL VERSUS ONE COMMISSION CONTRACTS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have been asked to say something as to the relative merits of 
renewal and one commission or brokerage contracts. Both methods 
of compensating agents are in use, and the general agents or mana- 
gers who employ agents under one or the other contract have devel- 
oped many arguments in favor of their respective plans. I have 
listened to these arguments as they have been set forth by friendly 
competitors, and it may be profitable to run over one or two of them. 

From a premium of $100 an agent, working on a renewal basis, will 
receive a first commission of 4o per cent and ten 5 per cent renewals. 
This will give him a total compensation of $90. The first commis- 
sion of $40 he receives upon delivering the policy, but he is compelled 
to wait ten years before he receives all of the remaining $50. This 
sum may be considered as being on interest for an average of five 
years. At 6 per cent interest he loses $15. Subtract $15 from $90 
and the actual commission which the agent receives on a renewal 
basis is $75. Furthermore, he must wait ten years before he is in 
possession of all of it. The advocates of the one commission plan 
insist that a certain per cent of policies lapse during the first years, 
so that the agent on a renewal contract does not nearly average $75 
on each application that he writes. 

I have never worked under the one commission basis, nor have I 
taken any pains to acquire statistics. I will not assume responsibility 
for the following figures, but a manager for an Eastern company told 
me not long ago that his company permits him to pay a maximum 
commission of 70 per cent, but he asserts,as a matter of fact, that he 
does not pay to exceed 60 per cent. Under this arrangement it will be 
seen that an agent receives $70 on a $100 premium and he is com- 
pensated as soon as he delivers a policy. His total commission is 
but $5 less than that of an agent on a renewal basis, and he escapes 
the ten years’ waiting. He need have no feeling of uncertainty as 
In a mere debate these one 


to whether his policyholders will lapse. 





part with it easily. 
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commission arguments make a good showing, but it is my judgment 
that practical experience is against the plan. 

I confess that I may be a trifle biased, but it is my impression that 
the one commission companies do not discourage rebating. At least. 
they have not in times past. They operate at high pressure, and they 
have taxed their ingenuity to the utmost in an effort to obtain a 
large volume of new business. As a result, their agents have fallen 
into the practice of writing applications by means of inducements. 
When an agent is compelled to give away from one-fourth to one- 
half of his commission he does not have a great deal left for him- 
self. This may be only prejudice, but it always seems to the agent on 
a renewal contract that a high first commission is always paid in order 
that the agent may have something to throw off. I suppose no 
statistics have ever been taken, and they might not be convincing if 
they had been, but I am disposed to believe that, as a matter of fact, 
the agents on a renewal basis earn more money than those on the one 
commission basis. 

Undoubtedly the average man responds to the appeal that 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” <A dollar in his pocket he 
regards as being better than several dollars in prospect, and it is 
probable that a plausible manager can employ agents more easily on 
a high first commission than he could on a renewal basis. But the 
very fact that it does appeal to the crude instincts of humanity, as it 
appears to me, is against it. 

Suppose we assume that an agent secures his full $70 on each $100 
premium that he writes. It will come to him irregularly, and when 
it does come will seem to come easily. He will yield to those in- 
sistent and imprudent desires which we all have at such times and 
It will be the old principle of hand-to-mouth 
over again. If this argument is not legitimate here, it certainly is 
not legitimate when we urge the prospective applicant to insure his 
life because he finds it so difficult to save money by any other plan. 
The agent who receives his total commission as soon as he earns it 
has nothing to look forward to, has no reserve accumulated and noth- 
ing whatever to sustain him in a financial crisis. The agent who 
works on a renewal basis is practically adding to a saving fund each 
time he delivers a policy. He creates a small income which will last 
him at least ten years, and under no circumstances can he anticipate it. 
At least he cannot in our company. As a result, he is compelled to 
put a restraint upon himself from the very moment that he begins to 
solicit life insurance. He is compelled to practice the economy he 
preaches to others, and it gives force and sincerity to his arguments. 
The effect upon his character is fine. He acquires patience, self-con- 
trol and a certain stamina which enables him to approach the very 
best business men with ease and confidence. He feels like the banker 
or capitalist who has money at interest. In the course of a few years 
he will be strong enough to go through even a financial depression 
without losing his balance. 

As I grow older, I become more and more impressed with the fact 
that the state of a man’s mind has everything to do with his ability to 
do effective work. He may have an extraordinary proposition, and 
the finest equipment of arguments, but if he cannot approach a pros- 
pect in a thoroughly optimistic and self-confident mood, he will find 
it difficult, to use a popular expression, “to sell gold dollars for oo 
cents.” The man who is worried or discouraged cannot solicit, no 
matter how good his company or excellent his contract. Therefore, 
the man who has a renewal contract has an immense moral advan- 
tage over the man with a first commission contract. 

Seventeen years ago, the general agent with whom I have been 
connected, made a contract upon a continuous renewal basis. That 
is, he was to receive nine renewals on a ten-payment policy, fourteen 
on a fifteen-payment, nineteen on a twenty-payment and renewals on 
an ordinary life as long as it was kept in force. Of course, a con- 
siderable part of his income terminated naturally on the limited pay- 
ment policies, but in such a large general agency as his many life 
policies were written, and apparently a very respectable and _per- 
manent income was built up. Under this plan an agent in time could 
almost feel that he had a pension for life. He had to work con- 
scientiously and faithfully to hold it, but the conditions surrounding 
him were so favorable that he was always in his best working mood. 
Three years ago our company canceled all of its continuous renewal 
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contracts and substituted terminal renewals. That is, the agent now 
receives a definite number of renewals on each policy that remains in 
force. On an average, this change was equivalent to a reduction of 
one-half in the rate of commission. In the main, the new arrange- 
ment has not lessened the productiveness of the agency force, but in 
individual cases it has had a disastrous effect. I have heard some 
agents say, ‘““The change of contract broke my heart,’ and they have 
never written the business since that they did under the former con- 
tract. ‘his would seem to show that a reduction of the income fea- 
ture has a tendency to discourage some agents. I feel sure that it 
would be a severe blow if our agents were compelled to change to 
the single commission basis. 

I have tried to give the arguments for both sides of this question 
without prejudice, and, as I have admitted, a great deal may be urged 
in favor of the one commission contract, but from personal experi- 
ence and observation of human nature, I am convinced that a renewal 
contract is best for the agent. 


FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 

4. THAT ALL THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS. 

Proverbs are dangerous when misapplied. Many a drunkard fails 
to reform because “it is never too late to mend,” and some men, 
although careful about small expenditures, are reckless in large trans- 
actions, on the theory that if you “take care of the pennies the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

Perhaps the most dangerous of all proverbs is the one which 
asserts that “‘all things come to him who waits.” 

Are you waiting for an ideally perfect life insurance company? 
And meanwhile are you leaving your family unprotected? If so, 
your family will remain unprotected. 

Life insurance will never be exempt from the laws which govern 
all things human, but all courses indicating dangerous tendencies 
have now been arrested. Hence there has never been so good a time 
to obtain trustworthy life insurance as at this very moment. 

Search your heart, and if the reason you have given for not insur- 
ing at once is that you are waiting until you can find a company that 
is ideally perfect, you will discover that you have been resting on a 
very flimsy excuse. The day of miracles is past. You can camp by 
the Red Sea if you choose, but you will wait forever for a chance 
to walk dry-shod to the opposite shore. 

If you wait for ideal conditions you will wait in vain. 

Hawthorne tells the story of a man whose young wife was without 
flaw except for a single inconspicuous blemish—a mere speck on her 
It was really no disfigurement, but it annoyed the husband; 
He was a learned 


cheek. 
for to that extent ideal perfection was lacking. 
chemist, and resolved to get rid of the offending spot. Finally he 
succeeded in distilling an elixir which proved efficacious. From day 
to. day as she drank the elixir the blemish faded from her cheek. 
The husband was exultant, and wag so absorbed in the success of 
his experiment that he failed to observe, until it was too late, that 
the elixir was also sapping her strength. And at the moment that 
the spot disappeared she expired. 

While you are waiting for perfection in life insurance the future 
of your loved ones may be in peril. 

The mariner does not throw his compass overboard because at 
times the needle may be slightly deflected. Nor does he cut his cable 
because his anchor may not hold firmly on all bottoms. Nor does he 
throw his watch away because sometimes it needs regulating. Sur- 
geons are necessary, although surgical operations are not always suc- 
cessful. Banks are sometimes mismanaged, but we use them con- 
stantly. Life insurance is a business necessity; and the necessity is 
immediate in the case of every man who is without capital to pro- 
vide for his old age or for the support of those dependent on him. 

If your loved ones need insurance, the excuse that you are waiting 
for perfect conditions will not avail. Your only excuse for not in- 
suring at once is either that you are without money to pay the pre- 
mium, or that you are an impaired risk and, consequently, uninsurable. 
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FOLLOWING FALSE GODS. 


It is indeed wonderful how many “master minds,” capable of un- 
derstanding thoroughly, and of expounding the intricacies of life 
insurance, of teaching and leading policyholders from darkness to the 
light of understanding and clear vision, have arisen since the in- 
vestigation into the business of life insurance companies was begun. 

But, alas, they are, too many of them, false prophets, and the light 
which they profess to point out through the gloom is mythical, like 
the astral light of the Eastern fakirs. 

Most of these gentlemen who are so able to expound life in- 
surance are lawyers who would resent any assumption that a layman, 
a life insurance man or a business man could expound the law as 
they claim to be able to expound life insurance. 

They are, mostly, the counsel of committees of policyholders. One 
life agent hit the nail on the head when he made this charge, direct-to 
a business man, a man of good judgment in most things except life 
insurance. 

The agent said: “This city is full of men like you, who swallow the 
misleading, superficial and, in many instances, false statements of 
the men you employ to lead you. It was men like you, sound business 
men, who caused incalculable injury and hardship to people all over 
the State and country by the attitude which you once assumed rela- 
tive to assessment insurance and short-term endowment orders. 

“And you still cling to the idea that life insurance is the simplest 
thing in the world, and refuse to investigate, fairly and honestly for 
yourselves, preferring to pay a man whose knowledge, in all reason, 
can be but superficial, to talk just as you want him to talk. 

“Tf you business men had adopted the same methods in connection 
with your business that you have with regard to life insurance, you 
would all be flat failures. 





PROTECTION FOR SAVINGS. 


A so-called banking and investment company, Organized under the 
laws of a State other than the one in which it has been doing business, 
started, a few years ago, to conduct a savings bank. Recently the bank 
examiners found that the institution had been using the deposits to 
finance a Western irrigation scheme, and to pay salaries of its officers 
and employees. The bank examiners applied for a receiver, and it is 
believed that the depositors will lose every cent of their money. 

Nearly all the deposits are small, the savings of people of small 
means, hard-working men, women, shop girls and children. 

They represented the much vaunted “nest-egg,” which rarely gets to 
be more than a mere nest-egg, and which, if it had been invested in 
life insurance of any kind would have insured comfort and assistance 
to needy ones. The promoters and conductors of this institution were 
men of affairs and standing in the city and the State. The annals of 
life insurance disclose no deed so dark, so cold-blooded, so rascally 
as this. No poor laboring men and women, no scantily clothed 
mothers with babes in their arms ever gathered about a life in- 
surance office on a bitter January day, and wept, cursed, rent their 
clothes or were dumb with the awful calamity, because they had lost 
their all through trusting their savings to a life insurance company. 





HOLDING HIS TRADE. 

A bright young man who traveled for a book-jobbing house sev- 
eral years as salesman, with good success, a few months ago gave 
up the book business to take up life insurance soliciting. He began 
work among his old customers, with whom he was very popu- 
lar, and he informs the writer that he is “holding his trade” pretty 
well, considering the radical change in his “line” of goods, and that 
he is making more money than he did selling books. He reports a 
splendid business, and he is working among those who know him, 
and whom he has known for years. 





Little children show by their dress and behavior the care they receive 
at home. Little orphans show by their condition whether or not their 
parents had the wisdom to insure. Sometimes it is put off a little too 
long for the welfare of the family.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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REBATING UNIVERSAL. 


“Graft is getting more and more universal every day,” said a 
wholesale dealer in merchandise. It enters into every walk of life; 
in fact, it seems to have become almost necessary in business. Why, 
our salesmen have to buy three-fourths of all the business they get. 
It is awful, it is demoralizing, and it is tending to make naturally 
honest salesmen dishonest. 

The merchant’s attention was called to the stand recently taken by 
certain life insurance companies, forbidding an agent to give a rebate, 
either directly or indirectly, under pain of instant dismissal, and to 
the fact that the life companies are considering the question of stand- 
ing together in the matter, for the absolute prevention of rebating. 

“Tf the life insurance companies can accomplish it, why cannot 
mercantile concerns? We have an organization, and it is in our 
power to unite in favor of straight, honest business methods.” 





BE AN ENTHUSIAST. 


One of the most important qualities that help to make a life insur- 
ance agent successful, is enthusiasm and pride in his work. 

The late James B. Niver was the personification of enthusiasm 
and pride in the calling in which he was so successful. 

Mr. Niver loved to show a friend, or any one with whom he felt 
well acquainted, some of his good work. He would show the figures 
representing the amount of a large policy recently written by him. 
He would tabulate his business written during the year, and show the 
big amounts to a friend with the greatest satisfaction. 

He was always enthusiastic; he was never “glum”; his high spirits 
in his work never waned; he was sympathetic, honest, big-hearted. 

Some people thought him an egotist. He was not; he was simply 
enthusiastic all his life, and that was what made him so successful. 





A SAD EXAMPLE. 


Here is the case of a life agent who was not wise in his time: 

He made “big money” as a solicitor while he lived, but he loved 
to fly high and was fond of a hot bird and a cold bottle. 

He had life insurance, but allowed it to lapse. 

One day he was killed by a runaway horse. 

Now his widow is working, as stenographer, to support herself 
and her children, in the office with which her late husband was con- 
nected. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


A life agent has the following printed on the back of his business 
card: 

“The importance of knowing the methods employed by an institution 
to which you are to entrust the safe keeping of your funds for a 
period often extending even beyond your own lifetime should not be 
underestimated.” 





A LEGAL DECISION. 


A life agent recently selected a prominent lawyer as a desirable 
prospect. Calling upon the legal light, one day, the attorney said: 

“I have been thinking over this insurance proposition, and I have 
decided to insure, because I find that by availing myself of life in- 
surance I can live to nearly the full extent of my income, and at the 
same time amply provide for my family should I be summoned to 
appear before a higher court. Let’s have your application blank.” 





A woman urged her husband to insure, saying she wanted either a hus- 
band or some money. With a husband she could get along without money. 
A smart woman, that, worth living with and insuring for.—“Life Insur- 
ance Sayings.” 


It is a compliment to be solicited to insure. It is proof that some one 
thinks you are of some value and use in the world. You may rest as- 
sured that, if you are not, life insurance companies do not want you.— 
‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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TOO SMART. 


A certain business man, always very busy and pressed for time, 
sought to secure seclusion by having a private office in another build- 
ing, entirely away from his regular business office, where he could 
be free from interruption. His clerks were instructed not to disclose 
the whereabouts of this outside office to any one, under any circum- 
stances. 

But a life insurance agent, who possessed a degree of “smartness” 
which is, happily, not very common with really smart life agents— 
was bound to run the merchant to earth and, so to speak, “beard the 
lion in his den.” 

In some way best known to himself the agent did find where the 
man secluded himself, and boldly walked in one day. 

“T’ve found you out,” said the agent, with nonchalance, as he 
walked up to the merchant’s deck. 

“So I see,” replied the busy man, cheerfully; “and who are you, 
please?” 

The self-confident agent stated that he represented such-and-such 
a life insurance company, and that he had called to get his insur- 
ance. 

“T haven’t any insurance,” was the reply,” and so, of course, you 
can’t get it; and as you said you had ‘found me out,’ so will you 
hereafter find me out, whenever and wherever you call. Good day!” 





SOME HUMOROUS RULES. 


At a dinner of agents of the Guaranty Mutual Life of Davenport, 
held recently in celebration of the work accomplished last year, 
Medical Director W. L. Allen waxed humorous and laid down the 
following twelve rules for the guidance of life insurance agents: 


1. Don’t write an applicant until you see him. 

2. Don’t write a man who is about to go on the operating table. 

3. Don’t write a man who coughs blood. 

4. Don’t write a man who is a drunkard. Even if-you think it philan- 
thropic on account of his family, you should remember that our com- 
pany is entitled to some show. 

5. Don’t call upon a prospect toward midnight if he keeps a dog, 
unless you wear shin guards. 

6. Don’t call upon a man too often who has used language more em- 
phatic than polite in previous interviews, without being provided with 
proper life saving appliances and a fire escape; our company don’t run 
a newspaper and don’t profit by the news which is manufactured by the 
occasional mutilation of an employee; moreover, we love you too well to 
lose you so young. 

7. Don’t be afraid to dress well; it is only the presidents and direc- 
tors who must be careful of extravagant appearance and fast horses. 

8. Don’t waste your time upon a meah man, for unless you know he 
will live to be eighty, and can make him believe he is about to die at 
once, he will beat you in the end. 

9. Don’t write a man who won’t live out his first year, the company 
needs something for your salaries. 

10. Don’t write a man who won’t pay his note. 

11. Don’t try to bribe the medical examiner; should you succeed, he 
is so bad he will either hold you up or give you bad medicine; if he is 
honest, you will either lose your job or your good looks. 

12. Last, but not least, remember Mark Twain’s motto, ‘‘When in doubt, 
speak the truth.’’ 





THE VALUE OF BREVITY. 


How many men waste time by the vain repetition of things not 
clearly put. 

There is a moral for an insurance solicitor in Mark Twain’s story of the 
missionary sermon he attended. During the first twenty minutes his 
enthusiasm for missions rose from twenty-five cents to twenty dollars. 
The last twenty minutes caused a constant reduction in his mind of the 
amount he was going to give, and when the plate was passed he took 
out five cents for car fare. 

We haven’t any doubt that many a man solicited for insurance might 
give the same reason why he didn’t take a policy. 

Brevity, directness, clearness, make for the persuasion of a prospect. 
Verbosity, technical explanation and lack of directness will lose one. 

There is an art in putting a thing plainly in words of two syllables. 
If you feel a lack in yourself of these qualities, write out the points of 
the policy as you intend to place it before a prospect, go over it, 
eliminate actuarial ornaments, cut out the things that sound nice and 
don’t mean anything, boil down, make it brief, direct, then put your 
whole heart and soul and time behind the keenly tempered result. It 
will cut right to the heart of things. 





Sentimentally, many men are dispos:d toward life insurance kindly, 
but they don’t attend to it. The result is the same as in the case of those 
who ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded’’—that is to say, destructive to others 
and no self-benefit.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 


5. TuHat THE INVESTMENT ELEMENT SHOULD BE ELIMINATED FROM 
Lire INSURANCE. 

Of late there has been a great hue and cry, in certain quarters, 
against what is known as investment insurance. 

“Let us have nothing but straight life insurance,” shouts the critic. 
“Give us protection and nothing else! Down with endowments and 
every variety of investment policy!” 

This is all poppycock. Endowment insurance has for generations 
been recognized by all experts as the best form of insurance—for those 
who can afford to buy it—and it is a well known fact that hundreds 
of thousands of widows and orphans have been rescued from want 
by means of investment policies, who would have been left destitute 
if the bread-winner had been restricted to a simple life policy. Why? 
Because simple insurance would not have satisfied him. He wanted 
to save on his own account, and was glad to get the protection thrown 
in, but he didn’t care for the protection by itself. 

Wiseacres say, “A man can do better by using part of his savings 
to buy straight life insurance, depositing the rest in a savings 
bank.” That doesn’t necessarily follow. A man can eat sugar with a 
spoon and afterwards take a bite out of a lemon, but he will find a 
combination of these ingredients—a lemonade—more palatable. Be- 
sides, nine men out of every ten spend their savings after, or before, 
putting them into the savings bank. 

Advice is cheap, and it isn’t worth much unless it is practical. Men 
would live longer if they never drank or smoked or turned night into 
day. And if all men were prudent and saving they could get along 
without investment insurance. But most men are heedless or extrava- 
gant, and investment insurance has a steadying and salutary influence 
on such men. 

Why are the great department stores popular? Not because they 
stick to one line of business. That is precisely what they do not do. 
They combine different kinds of business, and are thus able to under- 
sell their competitors. Moreover, buyers find it more convenient to do 
all their shopping under one roof. In the same way life insurance has 
been developed by combining investment with protection. 

There are a great number of so-called investment policies that are 
sound and wisely adapted to the special needs of many classes of 
people who could not be induced to buy simple life insurance. 

A modern writer on this subject says: 





It is the province of the railway company to furnish transportation. 
But an up-to-date train gives the traveler, in addition, a chair in a 
parlor-car, a meal in a dining-car, and a bed in a sleeping car; if he 
wishes to read he will find a library at hand, or if he wishes to write 
he will find a desk furnished with stationery. This is not transportation, 
but it helps transportation, and the public are benefited accordingly. 

The province of life insurance is to give protection against the losses 
that result from death; and there are some people who contend that if 
a company offers anything more than this kind of protection it exceeds 
its legitimate function. But the efficiency of modern life insurance is 
largely due to the fact that in many contracts of insurance something 
more than protection is offered. 





* Copyright, 1905, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


If we add an evil thing to a good thing, such as nitrogen to oxygen, 
the result is sometimes advantageous; and surely a favorable result 
may be hoped for, now and then, if we combine two things both of 
which are good. The palanquin has no wheels, but that does not prove 
that a wagon is a useless vehicle. It is true that a life insurance com- 
pany is neither a savings bank nor a trust company, but the value of 
insurance has been greatly enhanced by the judicious combination, in 
varying proportions according to the nature of the contract in each 
case, of an investment element with the protective element. Thus thrift 
is fostered; thus many a man is taught to save and to make provision 
for his own future while seeking to protect his wife and children; thus 
capitalists find a new channel for the investment of their surplus funds. 

The man who buys endowment insurance could get the protection at 
a lower premium, but he prefers to pay a higher premium in order that 
he may realize a liberal return if his life is not cut short. 

A straight life policy is one on which premiums must be paid for 
life, and every now and then the companies receive letters from old 
men, bitterly complaining that their policies have become burdensome. 
That is because they have straight life insurance. These old men 
would have nothing to complain of if they had taken “limited pay- 
ment” life policies. That is to say, policies on which the premium 
payments cease at the end of a term of years. But the purist would 
protest at this. “That,’ he would exclaim, “is not straight life in- 
surance—an ordinary life policy will give the same amount of protec- 
tion at a lower annual charge.” True enough, but that is not the ulti- 
mate truth. The purist, to be really consistent, should call for the 
abolishment of “level” premiums, and insist that all life insurance 
should be issued on the “natural” basis, under which the premium 
pays the cost of the protection year by year, and increases as the 
policy grows older. A policy of that kind is called a “yearly renew- 
able term policy,” and it is the “purest” of insurance contracts, for it 
gives (at least to young men) the greatest protection for the smallest 
annual outlay. Nevertheless, few sensible people want such insurance: 
(1) Because they don’t like to assume an increasing burden, and (2) 
because the companies that have tried to do their business on that plan 
have never succeeded. 

There are various kinds of insurance, because the needs of different 
people vary. Give straight life insurance to the man who wants it, 
but that is no reason why the man who wants to force himself to 
save, or who has surplus funds to invest, should be debarred from ob- 
taining investment insurance. 

And remember that, although straight life insurance costs less in 
cases where death comes prematurely, it costs more in cases where life 
is prolonged. Hence this paradox: The cheapest insurance for the 
man who lives long is investment insurance, although the premium is 
higher. The explanation is that the ultimate return is so much 
greater that, in the majority of cases, the advantage is largely in favor 
of the more “expensive” contract. 





STUDYING FAILURES. 


The greatest successes in life insurance solicitors may be attributed 
to a persistent study of failures—which may seem a strange admission 
until it is considered that only by the elimination of mistakes can suc- 
cesses be permanently achieved. 
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REFORMING AT SPACE RATES. 
By A WEsTERN AGENT. 

When I attended college the so-called dead languages were still 
a part of the curriculum, and a certain amount of Greek and Latin 
were required for graduation. When I first began the study of. Latin 
I was young and enthusiastic, and I became deeply interested in_ it. 
For a time I was disposed to chatter about my studies wherever I 
went, and one day I happened to fall into the society of three or four 
brothers who belong to the “know-all” type. They questioned me 
about the progress of my studies, and very soon set me to talking 
about my favorite subject. 
excited the jealousy of the brothers, but, at any rate, one of them 
presently remarked: “Humph, there’s nothing hard about Latin. Any 
intelligent man can take a good English dictionary and write Latin. 
All he has to do is to look up the English word, find the Latin 
It is hardly necessary for me 


I may have grown egotistical or may have 


equivalent and then write it down.” 
to say that no ordinary dictionary gives the Latin equivalents, and 
even if it did it would be impossible for anyone to study or write 
Latin by that method. The simplicity of the average “know-all” some- 
times is almost unbelievable. He gets hold of a mere scrap of knowl- 
edge or receives a vague impression, and he at once announces the 
most sweeping conclusions without a blush. The young man who 
thought that Latin could be so easily learned had noticed in an oc- 
casional examination of words that a good dictionary gives a kind of 
history of each word that is old enough and respectable enough to 
have a history. If a word came originally from the Latin, the dic- 
ticnary gives the Latin form, and my sapient friend jumped to the 
conclusion that a Latin equivalent may be found in any dictionary 
and that a man may learn a language without knowledge of grammar. 

I have prolonged this introduction more than I had intended, but 
I have been forcibly reminded of the young man’s Latin suggestions 
by an article by “Q. P.” in the February “World’s Work.” I am no 
actuary or insurance expert myself, and I speak under correction, as 
the humble religious teachers used to say, but it seems to me that 
“OQ. P.” has set out to reform the abuses of life insurance with as 
little knowledge of the facts of the science as my friend had of 
Latin. It is possible, of course, that he may be some famous actuary 
in disguise, but he don’t write like one. At least he lacks the easy 
familiarity with the subject matter of life insurance which I should 
expect to find in an expert. In this land of free speech we accord 
every man the right to express his opinion whether he knows anything 
or not, and “Q. P.” has said some things‘that I can approve and 
even admire, but in the main his article impresses me as being the 
expression of a mere “busyness” which we see in a certain class of 
people who must be always “doing something.” While he has quoted 
statistics freely he has left some of his most striking assertions en- 
tirely without support. With the indulgence of the reader I will 
examine one or two of his statements in a somewhat desultory 
fashion, and again under correction. 

“Q. P.” approves of “straight life insurance,” and graciously con- 
sents that it may continue to be, but an investment or combined 
investment and protection policy is, in his opinion, a huge fallacy. I 
should say that he bases this assertion wholly upon the fact that two 
or three New York companies have been “overtaken in a fault,” and 
he seems to forget that three companies do not make the whole in- 
surance business. They do not represent the sum total of life in- 
surance experience. Just because three of the largest companies have 
fallen short in some particulars is no reason why the investment 
theory is exploded. I think I may safely assert, without going exten- 
sively into statistics, that insurance agents know a number of com- 
panies that have achieved very satisfactory results in the way of 
investments. 

“Q. P” is so unskillful in his use of terms that I find it difficult to 
understand him, and I may unintentionally do him an injustice, but 
he says that if a policyholder should take the difference between a 
“straight life’ policy and an endowment and invest it in a savings 
bank he would be at least $300 better off than he would be if he 
simply carried a $1000 twenty-year endowment policy. I will test 
this statement in a moment, ‘but before doing so I will observe that it 
reminds me of a similar piece of wisdom which was delivered to me 
about sixteen years ago by a brilliant young financier who had never 
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saved a dollar in his life. He communicated to me the startling in- 
telligence that he had figured out that he could take a “straight life 
policy” and invest the difference between it and an endowment policy 
in a building and loan association, and make a great deal more money 
than he could by simply taking an endowment. As I remember, it 
took but few figures to explode this theory, and I think we can as 
easily dispose of “Q. P’s” theory. By a “straight life” let us assume 
that he means a renewable term. Let us also assume that the premium 
will remain stationary for twenty years, so that we may give the 
gentleman’s theory a fair test. At age of thirty a renewable term in 
my company costs $13.11, and a twenty-year endowment $50.20. The 
difference between the two premiums is $37.09. This sum invested 
annually and compounded for twenty years at four per cent matures 
for $1,148.64. Surely this is as much as a savings bank could do? 
But in the meantime the policyholder has had to pay $13.11 for his 
insurance each year, or a total of $262.20. Subtract the cost of pro- 
tection from the savings bank returns and the net profit from the 
combined experiment is $886.44. Now notice a twenty-year endow- 
ment settlement which I have The policyholder in 
question invested $47.10 annually, or a difference of $3.10 less than the 
combined savings bank and term investment, but at the end of twenty 
years the company returned to him $1,380.33, or $493.89 more than the 
Under both plans the investor would be 


before me. 


savings bank plan returned. 
protected for $rooo, so that the comparison may be made upon a 
strictly cash basis. 

As “Q. P.” probably never had any practical experience in soliciting, 
he is doubtless unaware of the fact that most solicitors carry with 
them an abundance of statistics and comparisons tending to prove that 
an endowment policy both for investment and protection is superior 
to a savings bank, and so he brings forward his savings bank theory 
with as much complacency as if he were the first man to suggest it. 
It would be too much to hope that he might be induced to submit some 
of his figures and theories to an expert before exploiting them, as he 
might in that event find himself without anything to write about. 

“QO. P.” boldly and unequivocally pronounces surrender charges to 
be “robbery.” I have never myself felt a great deal of sympathy with 
the innumerable liberal features of the present day policy, and I am 
inclined to think that it would be better for the majority of policy- 
holders if their policies were not such negotiable assets, but it has 
never occurred to me that surrender charges deserve to be called 
robberies. Suppose we apply some figures to “Q. P’s” accusation. 

At the age of eighteen a twenty-year endowment will cost a policy- 
holder $48.55. At the end of three years he will have paid in $145.65, 
and he may withdraw, including an approximate dividend of $4.50, 
$96.50. This would leave $49.15 in the hands of the “robbers.” If 
we can show that the “robbers” have paid it out for legitimate ser- 
vices, would it tend to mitigate their crime? In some companies I 
know positively that $32.77 would go to the agent for his services. 
This compensation may seem high, but I think I may say that it is 
practically what most good companies pay, and the conditions of the 
business have seemed to demand it. I am confident that all life in- 
surance companies would be glad to dismiss their agents, and so 
save the commissions for the policyholders if the latter would only 
buy their policies without solicitation as they do their groceries. After 
deducting the agent’s commission, but $16.98 remain in the hands of 
the despoilers, and of this sum the medical examiner must receive $5. 
The “robbers” are rapidly approaching a state of bankruptcy, and now 
have but $11.98 in the treasury. As I have said, I am no actuary, and 
I trust that I offer my figures with all humility, but it seems to me 
that these figures make out a pretty good case for the “robbers.” The 
policyholder who withdraws at the end of three years pays only about 
$5 a year for his protection exclusive of the agent’s commission, and 
this charge he brings upon himself by vascillating, procrastinating and 
the thousand and one other ways which he has of consuming the in- 
surance agent’s time. 

I do not deny that there are abuses in life insurance, but there are 
abuses in everything, and we shall not have perfect life insurance 
companies until we have perfect men. In the meantime I am disposed 
to resent the suggestions of reformers who view an institution from 
the outside, or who write to fill space. “Q. P’s” suggestions for 
reforms in life insurance impress me as having grown out of a very 
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slight knowledge of the facts of the business, and I feel that it is in 
order to suggest to him that he devote a few more hours to studying 
the subjects of his articles. 


A BILLION DOLLAR LIMIT. 


By JAMES W. GLOvER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Lecturer 
on Insurance at the University of Michigan 

Within the last twenty years cccasional articles have appeared sug- 
gesting some kind of limit on the growth of individual life insurance 
companies. 

This thought, doubtless, has been inspired by the fear that too much 
financial power might be centered in the hands of a few men through 
the control of the tremendous reserve funds necessarily accumulated by 
a large level premium life insurance company, and that with increasing 
numbers a point might be reached where the interests of the remaining 
policyholders would in no way be served by taking in additional 
members. 

Furthermore, that the detailed and systematic care of the business 
might become more or less impaired by excessive numbers. I believe 
that all these evils have been realized to no inconsiderable extent in our 
large companies, and the necessity of some sort of limitation should 
be impressed on the public mind. 

Emory McClintock, the conservative actuary (now vice-president) of 
the Mutual Life, in his testimony before the Armstrong committee, 
stated that years ago he had talked with Henry B. Hyde, then presi- 
dent of the Equitable, on some form of limitatian on the amount of 
outstanding insurance, and in his last conversation with him remarked: 

“You have succeeded in making the Equitable the largest insurance 
company in the world. Why not now devote your attention to making 
it the best?’’ 

FIRST LIMITS ARE INADEQUATE. 

In 1892 President McCurdy of the Mutual Life limited the writing 
of new business for that year to $100,000,000, but the next year was the 
semi-centennial of the organization of the company, so it was necessary 
to celebrate by writing more insurance, and former good resolves re- 
specting limitation were cast aside. 

In 1900 a bill was introduced in the New York Legislature to limit 
the amount of outstanding insurance of any one company to $1,000,000,000, 
but the opposition of President McCall, who was then just beginning 
his great campaign for more business and the biggest company in the 
world, put an end to the matter. 

Again, in 1901, Senator Brackett introduced a bill limiting the amount 
to $1,500,000,000. The opposition of Vice-President Perkins and others 
killed this bill. 

Each time the limit was increased to accommodate the already ex- 
cessive growth of one or more of the three big companies. And on this 
basis, if a bill were now introduced, it would be necessary to set 
the limit still higher, for the latest report of the New York Life shows 
that it has more than $2,000,000,000 of insurance in force. 

In this case the objection to these bills has come chiefly from the 
financial and agency contingent in insurance, from those officers en- 
grossed in mere bigness, while the advice of others better qualified to 
speak, the actuaries and technically informed officers, has, in a large 
degree, been ignored. It is not improbable, considering the remarkable 
appointments which have been made recently with respect to the heads 
of the three giant companies, not one of these new officials being in 
the least acquainted with the technical and mathematical principles of 
insurance, that a similar spirit, unless checked by some legislative 
action, will continue to prevail, to the great detriment of the present 
policyholders. 

LIMITATION OF ASSETS. 

Within a few months David Parks Fackler, the well known con- 
sulting actuary of New York city, came out in a strong letter recom- 
mending that a limitation of $500,000,000 be placed on the assets of 
any individual company. These suggestions, coming as they do from 
gentlemen so eminently qualified to speak with authority, should carry 
great weight with committees commissioned to draft reforms to be 
enacted into law and placed on our statute books. 

The following table shows the status of some of the larger companies 
at the beginning of 1905: 


No. of Total outstand- Total 

policies. ing insurance. assets. 
New York Life ....-... 924,712 $1,928,609,308 $390,660 ,260 
Mutual Life: ..c.ses cscs 659,544 1,547,611,660 440,978,371 
Equitable .............. 564,594 1,495,542,892 412,438,381 


It might be considered proper, now that these three companies are all 
beyond the $1,500,000,000 mark, to place the limit on outstanding in- 
surance at $2,000,000,000. This, in the light of previous experience, 
would probably meet with vigorous opposition, and even if the law were 
enacted it would still give some of the larger companies a long time to 
continue high pressure methods for business, and, should they succeed, 
eventually lead to half a dozen more giant institutions. 


INCREASE UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS. 


With respect to Mr. Fackler’s recommendation to limit the assets to 
$500,000,000, it may be of interest to the policyholders to know that the 
above companies will exceed this limit within a few years, even though 
they do not sell another policy. ‘ 

Roughly speaking, the invested reserve funds plus the surplus con- 
stitute the assets of a life insurance company. A simple actuarial cal- 
culation will show that if 1,000,000 persons aged thirty-five should each 
take out to-day an ordinary whole life policy for $1000, with equal 
annual premiums payable till death, the total reserve on these policies 
would go on increasing year after year, reaching a maximum after 
about thirty years; at that time there would be in the company, on the 
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hypothesis that withdrawals only occurred through death, about 626,000 
survivors aged sixty-five, and the reserve would have mounted up to 
over $300,000,000. 

On this basis, approximate, of course, the New York Life reserve will 
eventually increase to $600,000,000, and, owing to the fact that the com- 
pany carries many policies, as limited payment and endowment, with 
more rapidly accumulating reserves than the ordinary life, it is unlikely 
that the statement of Vice-President Perkins to the effect that the 
assets of the New York Life will reach $1,000,000,000 in ten or twelve 
years, even if the company simply goes on doing its normal business, is 
not wide of the mark. 

In a similar manner the assets of the Mutual Life and Equitable are 
likely to approximate $750,000,000 each in the near future. It is thus 
evident that the control and investment of about $2,500,000,000 will be 
vested in the financial committees of these three companies before many 
years have passed. 

RADICAL CHECK NECESSARY. 


If it is deemed desirable to check these conditions, some plan more 
radical than those above suggested, which would be effective at once 
and forever put an end to the possibility of any of the younger giants 
attaining the present stature of the three big companies, must be 
adopted. 

This could be accomplished by restricting the amount of insurance in 
force, or outstanding insurance in any one company to $1,000,000,000, 
and prohibiting all companies now beyond that limit from writing any 
further insurance until their outstanding insurance shall have fallen 
below $1,000,000,000. 

A possible qualification might be added, ailowing the writing of such 
insurance as is necessary to take the place of surrendered policies or 
any other form of termination likely to give rise to an adverse selection 
against the company. Policies terminaiing in a natural way, however, 
as by expiry, maturing endowments, and death, would not be replaced 
in such a scheme by new policies until the company should have fallen 
below the billion-dollar mark in outstanding insurance. 

Owing to the scientific basis on which legal reserve life insurance pre- 
miums are calculated, this plan is entirely feasible technically and 
would redound to the great benefit of the present policyholders in those 
companies now having more than $1,000,000,000 of insurance in force, 
namely, the New York Life, the Mutual Life and the Equitable. 


NEW OFFICERS NOT COMPETENT. 


Unfortunately, the newly elected executive heads of these three com- 
panies, a retired merchant, a lawyer, and a railroad man, respectively, 
are not competent, in my judgment, to pass intelligently and inde- 
pendently on this and other important questions of a more or less pro- 
fessional nature, likely to arise in the near future. 

The wise solution of these problems will demand both technical actu- 
arial knowledge of the principles of insurance and extended practical 
experience in the conduct and administration of insurance policy. 

The natural tendency of those not versed in the technical phases of 
insurance is to underestimate the value of this conservative force and 
drift to the so-called financial aspect of the business, which means, 
eventually, more and ever more insurance in force, more assets, more 
territory, more agents, more policies, more bigness, ad infinitum. 

I have not observed as yet any tendency to check the scramble for 
business, and I cannot believe that the affairs of these companies will 
be conducted with maximum efficiency in the interests of the policy- 
holders unless men with demonstrated administrative ability, broader 
professional training, theoretical and practical, in actuarial theory, and 
wide insurance experience covering years of practice, are at the head. 


EFFECT ON OUTSTANDING INSURANCE. 


Having stated the main proposition concerning the limitation of out- 
standing insurance to $1,000,000,000, I shall now proceed to point out 
some of the results which would ensue. If such a law were enacted it 
— at once set in operation forces which would have the following 
effect: 

Eliminate the high-pressure agency business of the three big com- 
panies for all time. . 

Practically entirely remove the expensive agency organization of these 
companies for many years to come. 

The following table is taken from the last report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of New York for the year ending December 31, 
1904, and shows a number of items, mostly due to the agency organiza- 
tion, and all of which would be either considerably reduced or prac- 
tically entirely eliminated if no new policies were written. The last 
item, first year’s premium on new business, is added for purposes of 
comparison. 





N. Y.Life. Mutual Life. Equitable. 

Commissions on first year’s 
WOINEUID eacccecareccacscus. $7,276,853 $6,558,868 $3,312,027 
Chr INNO a 6s o5 oe eee 55% ox 35,365 132,149 46,950 
Agency sales, ete. .....2..666. 2,844,724 1,804,129 638,448 
Agency supervision ........... 1,058,591 243,828 439,762 
fe ee eae 966,916 845,860 888,524 
AGVEVUSINg, GIG 2 ...56cccsess. 851,285 1,134,834 772,645 
TR ORGG os ois coast Saks $13,033,734 $10,719,668 $6,098,356 
First year’s premium ........ 14,048,537 9,132,959 8,493,221 


An inspection of this table will show that in each company the ex- 
penses incident to new policies absorb most of the income from the first 
year’s premiums on new business, leaving but little provision for the 
reserves and mortality expense for the first year required in connection 
with these same policies. The fact is, of course, that this burden falls on 
the contingent or unassigned surplus of the old policyholders. Since 
these three companies are not on a “preliminary term” basis (a technical 
discussion of which would be too lengthy to enter upon here), it neces- 
sarily follows that a portion of the expense of procuring new policy- 
holders falls on the old policyholders. . 
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TO MEET NEW CONDITIONS. 


The adoption of the above plan of limitation would give all companies, 
and especially the large ones, time to consider ways and means of im- 
proving their internal management—most of their energies heretofore 
have been devoted to the organization and effective work of agency 
forces. 

Policyholders would be reimbursed in part for the extravagances of 
the past, and there would be fewer sources of expense to draw upon 
and lesson the deferred dividend funds of those who have entered upon 
such contracts. 

With respect to the larger institutions the plan would tend to en- 
courage men to seek the company when they desire insurance, thus 
approximating the ideal of transacting business without large agency 
forces. The wonderful example of these three great companies becoming 
stronger each day without adding on a single new policyholder would 
have a great moral and educational effect, insurance-wise, and it is not 
unlikely that as they gradually approached the status where they could 
take in new policyholders, but only enough to keep the insurance in 
force stationary at $1,000,000,000, there would be a strong incentive im- 
pelling men of their own accord to seek admission in these advanta- 
geously situated companies. 


HELP TO SMALLER COMPANIES. 


The agency forces of these companies gradually would be transferred to 
younger and smaller companies, most of which are operating on a ‘“‘pre- 
liminary term’’ basis, consequently the expense incident to securing 
new policyholders would fall, as it probably should, directly and at 
once upon these individual policyholders. 

The limitation of business withholding the big companies would trans- 
fer the volume of new business to the smaller companies, eventually 
giving them greater stability. 

Under this stimulus the new companies which certainly would be 
organized would probably be decentralized and scattered more uni- 
formly than now over the central, southern and western parts of the 
country, and in particular be removed in a large measure from the spec- 
ulative influence of Wall street. 

The assets of these companies are more likely to be invested locally, 
and the amounts to be invested, being smaller, are certain to receive 
relatively more careful consideration at the hands of officers having 
charge of the investment of funds. 

Vast aggregations of assets in the hands and under the control of a 
few men would be avcided. 

Finally, the examination of a smaller company by the Commissioner 
of Insurance would be a less formidable task, and there would be less 
uncertainty as to the exact condition of its affairs. 


BIG COMPANIES MIGHT OBJECT. 


Probably the most serious objection to this plan would come from the 
agents of the three large companies, for if carried into effect it would 
lessen materially their present income from these companies and subject 
them to the necessity of transferring their services to other and perhaps 
less profitable companies. However, it is a choice between two evils—a 
temporary hardship imposed on the agency forces of these companies, or 
a continuation of a contribution toward the support of these same agents 
by policyholders who in no way are benefited by their further activity. 

While I am not prepared to recommend this plan absolutely, I may 
say that the only point on which I would hesitate is the amount of the 
limit. That the principle of some definite limit on outstanding insurance 
is sound I am firmly convinced. In the event that it is found imprac- 
ticable to enact a law reducing the insurance limit to $1,000,000,000, I 
should recommend most urgently that some limit be now fixed which 
can be agreed upon, such limit certainly not to exceed $2,000,000,000. 





A LIFE INSURANCE CREED. 

President Joseph A. De Boer, of the National Life of Vermont, has 
recently formulated a sort of life insurance creed defining the attitude 
of his company on subjects now agitating the public mind. Among 
other things he says: 


Mutuality.—We believe in the rate charged for every form of policy 
and that the policy in its terms should stand for a fair, square mutual 
arrangement with every policyholder. That is the chief and most prac- 
tical essential of mutuality. Next, we believe in vesting the control of 
the company in a vote by policyholders, based upon the insurance itself 
without regard to its form, but corresponding to its amount. This has 
been and is to-day the case with this company. 

Premiums.—We believe in old line or level premium insurance, and 
in a premium sufficient to render certain the company’s ability to keep 
every promise, whether it matures to-morrow or a half a century hence, 
as some contracts are now doing which were written fifty years ago. 
Next, we believe in and strive for the most economical administration, 
so as to make the return on dividends as large as possible, thus giving 
policyholders the best and surest life insurance at the lowest cost. 

Policies.—We believe in making our contracts of insurance clear and 
concise and as liberal as experience declares they can be made; in 
vesting in their owners full control over their values and their share 
in the company’s assets by an endorsement of cash, loan, paid-up in- 
surance, self-acting term insurance, and other options; and, next, in 
giving, as is done, prompt and careful attention to the correspondence of 
all our policyholders, carefully advising them as to their insurance and 
giving them every form of service to which they are entitled. 

Selection of Risks.—We believe in accepting only unimpaired risks, 
applicants in good health, who are entitled to be considered as up to 
the average of our general membership. We do not deal in under- 
average business, but do give the most considerate attention to every 
applicant, not meaning to withhold the benefits of our company or of 
insurance from any man without reasonable cause. We treat all business 
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as a confidential transaction, and are painstaking in all efforts to serve 
the applicant well. 

Agents.—We seek and believe we have secured the employment of 
none but reliable and experienced men, who will faithfully and intelli- 
gently present the facts of our history, the actual conditions of our 
company and the terms of our contracts, and who are able to advise 
their clients to their advantage and according to their needs. 

Investments.—We believe in taking care of the company’s funds upon 
the strict law that they are trust funds, and that they can and should 
be free from all speculation, hazard and doubt; that investments should 
not be made upon the theory of being in the market, but to be held as 
solid and safe securities, able to discharge their function in a scientific 
scheme of life insurance work. That is why we hold all our assets ex- 
clusively in municipal bonds, in first lien mortgages on improved form 
and city property, in loans to our own policyholders, and in cash on hand. 
No stocks, collaterals or industrials exist in our lists. 

Depositories.—We believe in having no alliance with other financial 
institutions, meaning thereby none that will in the slightest degree re- 
strict the use of our company’s funds or their investment. We further 
believe that our depositories should be strong themselves and ready, for 
that reason, to discharge a valuable service to the company by way of 
exchange and collection, and, in addition thereto, pay the company a 
good rate on daily balances. They not only all serve us well, but our 
funds with them bear an interest rate which amounts to more than the 
average yield of government bonds. We are always able at will to con- 
trol every dollar of our deposit anywhere. 





LOST POWER FOR WORK. 


A few days ago a life insurance agent committed suicide. In the 
newspaper notices of the case it was stated that he had formerly 
done a good business.and earned a substantial income, but during the 
past three or four years it had fallen off. 

The writer interviewed a prominent life agent as to why an active, 
working life agent should “lose his grip.” ‘ 

“That would be a difficult question to answer specifically,’ said the 
agent, “barring any adverse condition like ill health. Otherwise, I 
don’t see any particular reason why an agent who had been, and was, 
a successful solicitor, should slump. Perhaps trouble, preying upon 
a man’s mind, might render it impossible for him to concentrate his 
energy and ability upon his business; it undoubtedly would. I have, 
however, known cases where a life agent, without any particular 
apparent reason, has seemed to lose the knack or the faculty of making 
a point and pressing home an advantage. It was like the case of the 
locomotive engineer, in a recent wreck, who admitted that he saw the 
danger signals, knew fully their significance, but that they did not 
impress him as a warning to take some action—the result being an ap- 
palling loss of life. 

“That was a case of suspended mental action; the brain refused to 
work, to convey the meaning of what the eye saw to it. 

“T have known a life agent to fail in a similar manner, because he 
could not rise to the occasion any more. The ability in that line had 
gone from him, just as in the past men have written great songs or 
great poems, but were never able to produce anything meritorious 
again.” 





MEASURING THE VALUE OF LIFE. 

It may be asked whether a human life can have a definite worth 
which can be measured with any degree of accuracy. It would not be 
difficult to enumerate many lives that cannot be considered of any 
pecuniary value, because, for various reasons, they produce nothing. 
Such are those of the very old, the imbeciles and the confirmed in- 
valids. But the life of every man who earns more than suffices for his 
actual personal expenses is of pecuniary value to some one besides 
himself. This has been recognized from early times in the institution 
of slavery, which was based on the principle that ownership of the 
services of a human being had a value in accordance with the excess 
of earnings obtainable above the necessary cost of subsistence. 

The value of a human life lies at the foundation of every property, 
and if a fair computation could be made of it, it would no doubt 
appear that its sum total is greater than the amount of all other pos- 
sessions. The man who has a building which is liable to be destroyed 
by fire will not sleep well unless it is covered by fire insurance, be- 
cause its loss will affect him personally, and he comprehends very 
clearly that this catastrophe is liable to happen at any time. He is 
not so eager to protect his family, because, whether he knows and 
acknowledges it or not, the loss of his valuable life will not cause him 
personal financial inconvenience, so far as he knows. 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 

6. Tuat Divivpenps SHOULD BE Parp ANNUALLY oR Nort at ALL. 

The questicn of how dividends are to be paid in the future is of 
secondary importance. The main thing is the value and security of 
the insurance. Attention is called, therefore, to the following’ facts, 
not to influence future action, but to show those who are already in- 
sured that they have every reason to be satisfied if their policies are on 
the deferred dividend plan: 

The life insurance companies issue a variety of policies to meet a 
variety of tastes. : 

On some policies no dividends at all are paid; on others dividends 
are paid annually; on others they are paid at intervals of five years, 
and on others they are deferred for either ten, fifteen or twenty years. 
Now, should people be permitted to select any one of these four kinds 
of insurance, or should they be restricted to a single plan, as some 
people seem to believe? 

Let us study the question impartially, in order that a just verdict 
may be rendered. But first let us be sure that we understand what life 
insurance dividends are, and what their history has been; for some 
of the people who are now discussing this question are more or less 
ignorant of what they are talking about. 


WHat Is AN INSURANCE DIVIDEND? 

A dividend on railway stock represents profit on an investment. 
The dividend on an insurance policy may include a share of profit, 
but the bulk of the dividend represents a return to the policyholder 
of a part of the money he has paid to the company. Hence, it is often 
called a “return premium.” 

The policyholder must pay from year to year a “gross premium.” 
This is believed to be more than the insurance will cost, but how much 
more cannot be known in advance. At the end of the year, however, 
the company can safely return a large proportion of the money that 
has not been used, or at the end of a term of years it can return the 
whole of the unused part. (The actual cost of carrying the risk can 
be more accurately determined after a term of years than at the end 
of a single year. Hence a closer settlement can be made by the com- 
pany at the end of a term of years.) Of the various arguments for 
and against the deferred dividend plan this then will be seen tu be one 
in its favor. 

History oF INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 

Life insurance was given scientific form in England a century and a 
half ago. In the beginning dividends were not paid at regular inter- 
vals. The usage was to accumulate surplus for an indefinite time. 
Then a dividend was paid, and nothing further was disbursed until the 
depleted treasury had been replenished. Later it became customary 
to make these distributions at definite intervals; and five-year divi- 
dends became the English fashion. This fashion extended to the 
United States. But, in 1866, one of the leading New York companies 
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introduced the annual dividend policy. This established a new fashion, 
which was promptly followed by all American companies, and soon 
most of the business throughout the country was done on the annual 
dividend plan. But imperfections in that plan gradually developed, 
and deferred dividend policies were introduced to remedy them. 


DEFECTS IN THE ANNUAL DIvIDEND PLAN. 


1. Under the annual dividend plan it was seen that those who lived 
long were compelled to pay premiums for many years, making their 
policies burdensome after a time; whereas, those who died prema- 
turely (after paying, perhaps, only one or two premiums) left enor- 
mous returns to their heirs. Such inequalities are inherent in life 
insurance, but it did not seem necessary to magnify them by paying 
dividends on the policies that thus matured prematurely. It was seen, 
of course, that the insurance must be paid in every case, but it was 
also seen that no hardship or injustice would follow if all those who 
took policies agreed in advance that in cases where death came quickly 
no dividends should be allowed, and that all surplus earned should be 
accumulated, and paid only to those who lived and kept their policies 
in force; thus providing a fund, not to remove, but to lighten, the 
weight of the necessary burden imposed upon those who lived long. 

2. The deferred dividend plan was also devised to check the lapsing 
which had become very prevalent under the annual dividend plan. 
It was believed, and has been verified by experience, that a reward in 
the shape of a deferred dividend makes a policyholder more steadfast. 

3. Another objection to the old annual dividend life policy was, 
that until death terminated the contract no relief from the burden of 
carrying it could be looked for. That difficulty had been evaded in 
cases where policies were issued on the limited payment life or endow- 
ment plan. But it was recognized that many people could not afford 
to take such policies. It was seen, therefore, that it would be of 
great advantage to the holder of a policy on the ordinary life form 
if he could be given the opportunity of terminating the contract with- 
out sacrifice at some convenient time prior to its final maturity. 
Hence the deferred dividend !ife policy was framed to meet that diffi- 
culty. A young man was thus enabled to take a policy at the cheapest 
(namely, the life rate), with the understanding that at the end of 
twenty vears he could terminate the contract and withdraw in cash 
his entire equity in the company; i. e., the entire reserve on the policy, 
together with his share of surplus. It was also provided that instead 
of cash he could obtain a surrender value in paid-up insurance (thus 
relieving him of the burden of further premiums), or swap the policy 
for an annuity for his own support. 

These were genuine improvements; their value was quickly recog- 
nized, and the business of life insurance, which had been languishing, 
revived. The enormous growth of life insurance in America dates 
from, and has been due directly to, the popularity of deferred dividend 
insurance. It follows from this that a multitude of widows and 
orphans and old people have been protected, who otherwise would 
have been left destitute. 


What, then, are the objections to this plan of insurance? Before 
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considering those which demand serious attention, let us try to get 
rid of those which are spurious. 


Spurious OBJECTIONS. 

1. Deferred dividend insurance has been criticised because it has 
been alleged that dividends belonging to those who die prematurely 
are forfeited—ruthlessly snatched from those to whom they belong, 
and held for distribution among those who have no right to receive 
them. This is plausible, but it is false. Each policyholder has a right 
to agree in advance upon the basis upon which dividends shall be 
distributed. He has a perfect right to relinquish all claim to dividends 
in the event of his premature death, if in consideration of that waiver 
he becomes entitled to a larger return if his life is prolonged. All 
objections to such an adjustment have been due to ignorance or 
prejudice. 

2. In some disappointed in the 
dividends paid on deferred dividend policies. On this account the 
heedless critic has cried, “Away with deferred dividends!” But annual 
dividends have been even more disappointing. A greater number of 
people have been dissatisfied with deferred dividends than with annual 
dividends, simply because a greater number of deferred dividend 
policies have been issued. Comparatively few annual dividend policies 
have been issued in recent years, consequently there have been few 
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complaints regarding them. 

People have been disappointed in their dividends simply because the 
companies have accumulated less surplus than was expected; but the 
disappointment has not been confined to deferred dividend policies ; 
and this objection, if valid, should apply to participating policies of all 
kinds. One class should not be condemned on this score and all the 
others disregarded. The remedy is to be found in conducting the 
business, as a whole, so as to save and make more money, in order 
that dividends may be increased on policies of all classes. 


VALID OBJECTIONS. 

lhere are no inherent objections to the deferred dividend plan. 
Theoretically it is one of the best in existence. The only valid ob- 
jections are of a practical nature, and do not impinge upon the 
theories upon which life insurance is based. These objections, mort 
over, are only three in number, and have manifested themselves in 
recent years. 

1. It has been objected that the deferred dividend plan results in a 
larger accumulation of surplus than is expedient. This large accumu- 
lation is due to the fact that some of the companies have been doing 
an enormous business during recent years on the deferred dividend 
plan. The funds thus accumulated consist chiefly of dividends which 
must ultimately be paid to the holders of deferred dividend policies. 
The large volume of this surplus has been objected to recently: 

(a) Because it has been feared that the spectacle of so much money 
would excite the greed of unscrupulous outsiders, and’ 

(b) Because it has been feared that on account of its volume legis- 
lators would be tempted to overtax policyholders. These are genuine 
difficulties which must be dealt with efficiently, and the question is 
simply whether they shall be dealt with in a summary fashion, by 
annihilating all deferred dividend insurance—as a man might cure a 
cold by cutting off his head—or whether they cannot be successfully 
dealt with by the introduction of adequate reform measures. The 
latter method is preferable. Policyholders are now showing renewed 
interest in life insurance, and are beginning to understand its prin- 
ciples, and if any lesson has been taught by the recent insurance 
upheaval, it is that if the directors, and officers, and policyholders of 
the companies stand together and presenta bold front to the enemy, 
they need not fear strikers or blackmailers hereafter. Legislators also 
are being educated. A legislator, for example, who happens to be a 
policvholder in some company is finding out that when he exerts his 
influence to effect the passage of a law taxing insurance companies 
he is picking his own pocket. 

2. Another objection that has been raised is that the accumulation 
of a large surplus has induced carelessness or extravagance in the 
administration of the business. Now, this also is a valid objection; 
but shall it be overcome by annihilating what most insurance experts 
one of the soundest policies ever devised, or can some other 
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and less drastic remedy be discovered? ‘The latter alternative is 
preferable. As a matter of fact, a remedy has already been discovered 
in the reforms, economies and safeguards designed to protect the in- 
terests of policyholders in the future. 

A large surplus is the chief glory of a bank or trust company, or 
of any other financial institution, and a life insurance company should 
be no exception to this rule. In fact, this rule applies with greater 
force to a life insurance company than to any other financial organ- 
ization, because its funds are chiefly held for the protection of widows 
and orphans; and permanent safety must always be the consideration 
of first importance. 

Under the deferred dividend plan more money is ultimately dis- 
tributed in dividends than under the annual dividend plan, and the 
part which is temporarily held in reserve, although ultimately to be 
distributed, necessarily increases the financial strength of the com- 
pany. Besides this, it must be constantly borne in mind that the fund 
from which dividends are paid is nothing more nor less than the 
surplus assets of the company; /. ¢., the difference between its assets 
and its liabilities. And if the directors and officers of a company can 
be trusted to take care of the assets, which must be held to meet its 
fixed liabilities, they may be trusted to take care of the balance of its 
Rules have already been devised under which, hereafter, sur- 
plus assets may be protected with the same care as the rest of the 
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assets of every company. 

3. Another objection that has been raised to the deferred dividend 
policy is that the policyholder is in doubt as to the progress of his 
investment until the time arrives for his first dividend to be paid. 
This difficulty can be easily rectified. In fact, there is every indication 
that the companies will voluntarily insert a clause in deferred dividend 
policies, issued hereafter, agreeing to make to each policyholder a 
report of progress from time to time, notwithstanding the fact that 
no dividend will actually be paid until later. And all the surplus thus 
accumulated should be keld by the company as a definite liability, ex 
cepting a moderate percentage, which should be held temporarily as 
floating surplus for the protection of the company. This floating 
margin, 1f not needed to repair losses, should be included in the divi- 
dends paid later on. Thus the officers and directors of the company 
should be held to as strict an account im reference to the bulk of the 
surplus accumulated on deferred dividend pclicies as they would be 
held responsible for the assets representing the policy reserves 

Those who advise the companies to give up the deferred dividend 
policy on the ground that it is not a popular plan are ignorant of the 
facts. ‘Those who are satisfied are silent, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United States who have been satisfied with 
the dividends paid-and with the returns under policies that have 
matured, and there are hundreds of thousands who still hold such 
policies, and who are content. Those who have been disappointed 
and who have complained are few in comparison with the many who 
have shown no discontent. 

In spite of the assaults which have been made upon deferred divi 
dend policies, and notwithstanding the contrary statements of those 
who represent companies making a specialty of annual dividend in 
surance, the deferred dividend plan is to-day more popular with the 
public than any other. It is in many respects the most desirable form 
for the average policyholder, considered as a unit, as well as for the 
mass of the policyholders forming the company. The imperfections 
which have adhered to the plan must be removed, but the plan, when 
rectified, may be safely retained, so as to satisfy the many applicants 
who will continue to prefer it, and who have not been attracted in 
the past, and will not be attracted in the future, by the annual dividend 
form. 

Moreover, the agents of the companies that issue deferred dividend 
policies can testify that those who have complained most, and with 
whose cases they have had most difficulty, have been the holders of 
annual dividend policies. If this be so, and it is so, a consistent 
reformer who contends that the deferred dividend policy has not 
been popular because dividends have been disappointing, should 
advise the discontinuance not only of the deferred dividend policy but 
also of the annual dividend policy. But that would limit the business 
to the non-participating plan, and as some critics contend that a 
mutual company should not be permitted to issue non-participating 
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policies, such action would put most of the life insurance companies 
of the country out of business. 

From all this it will be seen that every valid objection to deferred 
dividend insurance can be successfully met. Hence, the only sound 
verdict which can be rendered in reference to this whole question is 
that deferred dividend insurance may need rectification, but it does 
not necessarily deserve to be exterminated. 





PROVING TOO MUCH. 
By A WeEsTERN AGENT. 


Bill Nye wrote a book to which he gave the title of “Remarks.” In 


his “Remarks” he discussed everything in the universe from evolution 


to grass cutting, and when he began to review his work he was 
astonished at what he had done. He was moved to say, “The range 
of subjects treated in this book is wonderful, even to me.” When I 
consider the energy and the resourcefulness of the average solicitor I 
am moved to say: The variety and the range of arguments by which 
a life insurance agent sometimes secures an application are wonderful, 
even to me. 

Not long ago I was discussing ways and means with an agent when 
he called my attention to the following: Suppose that I take a 
$10,000 twenty-year endowment at age thirty, and carry it for fifteen 
years. I am then forty-five, and the cash value of my policy is 
$7730. An agent now approaches me. “The difference between the 
cash value and the face of the policy,” he insinuates, “is the amount 
for which you are protected. The face of your endowment is $10,000, 
and your present cash value is $7730. You are insured, therefore, for 
To be fair, let us assume that your 
You will thus have 


but $2270. Your premium is $502. 
dividend for the next five years will average $90. 
to pay a net premium of $412 in order to be protected for the sum of 
Permit me to show you a much better plan for carrying your 
Your cash value of $7730, at six per cent, is worth $463.80 
a year to you. At your present age, forty-five, you can take out a 
$10,000 ordinary life policy for $393. In two years the dividend will 
reduce the premium to, say, $340, and your protection will amount to 
nearly $10,000. You see, therefore, that the interest on your cash 
value will carry a new policy of $10,000, whereas, at present, your pro- 
tection is only a little more than $2000, and it is costing you $412 a 
You should surrender your endowment and take out a life 


$2270. 


insurance, 


year. 
policy at the advanced age.” 

I will admit that these figures, taken at their face value, and with- 
out further consideration, make out an excellent case for a new 
policy, but, as the philosophers sometimes say, they prove too much. 
They suggest to me the situation in which an obedient church mem- 
ber once found himself. He noticed that his pastor was finding mis- 
statements in the Bible, and he decided that he would remove the 
errors as promptly as the pastor announced them. One day he ap- 
proached his pastor with the cover of the Bible, and said: “Here’s 
what you are preaching from.” 

It seems to me that if an agent carried this endowment demon- 
stration very far he would presently find that the whole scheme of 
life insurance is a fallacy, and no one has any use for it. If a policy- 
holder, whose endowment was nearing maturity, was hard pressed 
ior money and yet needed protection, and he came to me in his 
dilemma, I think IT would advise him to surrender his endowment. 
It seems to me that it would be one more triumph for life insurance 
to point out that the saving fund could be drawn upon and a new 
policy taken out; but to deliberately approach policyholders with argu- 
ments designed to cause them to surrender their old policies and take 
out new ones is to risk destroying the very foundations of life in- 
surance. It is no more than an insidious form of twisting. 

The insurance agent generally approaches a prospect in an elevated 
mood. He says in effect, “Life insurance is a triumph of civilization. 
It tends to equalize the burdens and the misfortunes of life without 
diminishing anyone’s self respect. It enables a man to provide for 
those dependent upon him at a small cost, and it is your duty to your 
family, to society and to your creator to take it.” It is often urged as 
heing almost as important as a man’s religion, and when an agent 
heecomes so anxious for commissions that he will invent all kinds of 
curious combinations to obtain an application, he is likely to give the 
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impression that the chief function of life insurance is to provide the 
agents with a living. 

Those of us who have a business interest in life insurance, direct or 
indirect, should remember that men are sensitive about their motives. 
They want to believe that their conduct is prompted by high princi- 
ples, whether it is or not, and the “hard cash” argument may easily be 
over-worked. 

Not long ago I attended a vaudeville, and in the course of the 
evening a young lady attempted to entertain the audience with what 
seemed to me to be a very dreary dance. At the close of her act she 
threw herself into the accustomed attitude of such performers and 
waited for applause. It did not come. She then made a few gestures, 
and muttered something which sounded to me like “please.” At any 
rate her whole attitude was an appeal for approval, and the audience 
so understood it and responded accordingly. In thinking over the 
episode afterward I imagined myself as addressing the young lady as 
follows: “Young lady, if you ask me for applause because you are a 
human being, because you have done your best and need encourage- 
ment I will give it cheerfully. But if you ask me to applaud your 
art, I must decline. Whatever I may turn out to be in the final 
analysis it is always necessary for me to think that I am sincere, and 
if | applaud I must know why and what you want me to applaud.” 

This short communion with myself, and many like it, have revealed 
to me that I am decidedly finicky about my motives. Much observa- 
tion has convinced me that others are as finicky as myself, although 
they may not be as clear about it as I am. Through business or pro- 
fessional pride, through religion, philanthropy, patriotism, or any 
exalted motive, a man may often be easily influenced, but mere 
economy or utility may not appeal to him at all. The insurance 
solicitor, therefore, should be very careful in his surrender and re- 
adjustment schemes. 

When I find that a prospect does not respond to the motive of love 
or duty I begin to insist that he ought to provide for his own old 
age. I ask him to consider if voluntary saving is not difficult, and I 
urge an endowment or some kind of an investment policy that will give 
him a fund when his productive years are over. If he acts upon my 
advice and nearly completes the fund, what is he to think of me if I 
subsequently approach him with a plan to withdraw his money, to 
become his own financier, in order that I may have an opportunity to 
make another commission? If he is not capable of saving and man- 
aging his own money in the first instance, does it fellow that he will 
be in the second? To a shrewd thinker such shifting of positions 
would at once betray the selfishness of the agent. 

Again, is there not a fallacy in the argument that the $10,000 policy- 
holder who has carried his twenty-year endowment fifteen vears is 
paying over $400 for $2000 protection? Presumably he took the en- 
dowment because he desired an investment and was not interested in 
protection. Instead of paying a high premium for a very little pro- 
tection he is really carrying out a contract that is near maturity. He 
is completing an investment, and if he is fortunate, it may net him 
four per cent interest, besides returning the principal and giving him 
twenty years’ protection for nothing. Of course, as I have already 
intimated, a policyholder’s circumstances may change, and he may be 
compelled to change the form of his insurance. The adaptability of 
insurance is one of its great virtues. The arguments that fit the 
changed conditions will then be legitimate, but the conditions should 
not be changed by the agent’s vocal organs. In the long run, the 
agent will find that he will serve his own interest best by considering 
most carefully the policyholder’s interest. It would certainly be 
nonsense for him to induce a man to give the control of his money to 
an insurance company because he was a poor financier, and later to 
approach him with the argument that he ought to withdraw and invest 
his own money and use the insurance company for its strictly protec- 
tive function. 

The only good insurance is the insurance that fits the conditions, 
and the agent who ignores this principle does the whole business an 


injury. 





A ten-ounce heart is the average size. This may seem small, but it is 
partly accounted for by the fact that the average is kept down by the 
uninsured.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF CASH SURRENDERS. 

It is generally conceded that in liberalizing the policy conditions of 
life insurance companies, the tendency has been in some instances to 
destroy the original idea of life insurance as a means of pure protec- 
tion for the family. This is particularly true in the case of cash 
surrender values, and it is worth remarking in this connection that 
some of the strongest advocates of the deferred dividend plan have 
been found side by side with the staunchest supporters of the annual 
dividend system in their opposition to the granting of cash surrender 
values. The man who takes out a policy of life insurance for the pro- 
tection of his family should be taught to look upon it as a sacred 
fund, not to be encroached upon at any time, and least of all when 
stress of financial condition may cause him to make sacrifices in every 
possible direction. At such a time the full protection of life insurance 
is needed to a greater extent than ever, lest sudden death should not 
only make the other sacrifices unavailing, but should find the family 
deprived of that which was originally taken for their protection in 
just such an emergency. 

A year ago few persons would have thought that the death of one 
of the most prominent men in life insurance would form an: object 
lesson as to the necessity of maintaining intact the insurance carried 
on his life, but such is the case. The late John A. McCall, less than 
two months before his death, surrendered absolutely $500,000 of life 
insurance for the cash value of $100,000 in order that he might meet 
obligations for which he felt himself responsible. Events have de- 
monstrated that such a strain as he labored under served to warp his 
judgment as to the best course to pursue relative to the life insurance 
he had provided for the maintenance of his family in the event of 
his death, and now instead of there being $500,000 coming to his 
estate, as the reward of his self-sacrifice through a long period of 
vears, the entire amount has been lost to the family. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. McCall did not believe in freely offering cash sur- 
render values to the policyholders of the New York Life, for the policy 
contracts, which he drew, subordinated the cash value feature to the 
loan provision. His idea was that if a policyholder became financially 
embarrassed, such embarrassment would be, as a rule, of but a tem- 
porary nature, and by accepting a loan on the policy there would be 
at least a portion of the protection left for the family should death 
ensue before the embarrassment was relieved. A time of financial 
embarrassment involves more than a mere question of money diff- 
culties, for at such a time there must be a certain amount of mental 
strain which tends to warp a man’s judgment and leads him to lose 
sight of the great danger in which he is placing his family of losing 
the entire amount of insurance protection. A policyholder, therefore, 
should never be persuaded to sacrifice his entire equity in his life 
insurance by accepting the cash surrender value, so long as there is 
need for some insurance fer the protection of his family, but if some 
sacrifice is necessary let him first avail himself of the loan provision, 
so that with returning prosperity he may be able to restore the pro- 
tection which for a while he has had to impair. 





PRESIDENT MORTON WRITES ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


In a recent number of The Louisville Courier-Journal, President 
Paul Morton of the Equitable Life Assurance Society appeared as a 
contributor, with an interesting article on life insurance, from which 
we take the following: 

The growth of life assurance in the United States proves that it has 
come to be regarded as an absolute necessity, which fills an economic 
need that nothing can replace. In 1859 the old line American life assur- 
ance companies had outstanding assurance amounting to a little more 
than $140,000,000; now they have nearly $13,000,000,000, which closely 
approximates the combined assets of American railroads. The amount 
of life assurance in force in other countries, much of which is in Ameri- 
can companies, is: Great Britain, $4,344,522,975; Germany, $1,320,163,685; 
France, $720,000,000; Austria, $370,621,530; Russia, $47,925,979. 

Since 1843 American life assurance companies, exclusive of beneficial 
societies and fraternal orders, have paid to policyholders and benefici- 
aries $3,577,041,422, and now hold $2,518,091,782 in gross assets, consti- 
tuting the combined reserve fund for the payment of policies now in 
force, making a total of $6,095,133,204 in benefits to policyholders. The 
companies have received in premiums $6,066,673,283, so as the account 
now stands it shows a profit of $28,459,921 to the policyholders. Without 
forgetting or condoning the errors of judgment, and in some instances 
the mismanagement of the past, one who views the whole situation with 
upprejudiced mind must be forced to the belief that these results could 
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not have been attained except through the exercise of earnest and 
exceptionally intelligent effort, shrewdness and integrity. * * * 

Security is the essence of life assurance, and the prompt payment of all 
obligations must be placed beyond the possibility of a doubt. There- 
fore the premiums charged by all sound companies are slightly in excess 
of the amounts which, under ordinary conditions, it is expected will 
actually be required to meet maturing claims and pay working expenses. 
A life assurance policy is a contract to make a fixed payment, or pay- 
ments, in years—often many years—to come, and there always is the 
possibility that the future will develop contingencies which will differ 
from the experience of the past, hence the margin for absolute safety on 
premiums. It is this margin, added to the difference between the actual 
and the expected mortality and between the actual and the expected ex- 
pense ratio, that makes up the “‘surplus,’’ which provides the dividends 
to policyholders, or repayments, with interest, of that portion of their 
premiums which proved to be more than was requested. * * * 

Men differ in their needs regarding life assurance as they do in their 
wants regarding clothing. Everything depends upon the environment of 
the individual, and in the selection of a life assurance contract, due 
regard must be given to the man’s financial circumstances, the amount 
of assurance that will adequately serve his purpose, the number and 
ages of his dependents, whether he is insuring for their benefit or the 
protection of corporate interests, whether he desires the maximum pro- 
tection for the minimum outlay, or wishes to consider the investment 
feature of life assurance. These are some of the questions to be de- 
cided. The companies offer a variety of policies which are calculated to 
meet the needs of any man. The average American life assurance agent 
is a man of integrity and good judgment. He generally is the neighbor 
and often the friend of the applicant, and is in the best position to 
advise him as to the form of policy best suited to his purpose. * * * 





A GOOD STROKE OF WORK. 

A special agent tells about an interesting experience of his recently, 
in which he “got the business.” 

A man who had been an important factor in the world of finance 
began to go down hill, and continued on the downward slide until he 
was compelled to make a petition in bankruptcy. He had a large 
property, a fine country estate, lived in style, had been a benefactor 
of his town, ete. Now all his money was gone and no provision re- 
mained for his family. 

The special agent saw the notice of bankruptcy in the papers, and 
knowing well the firm, still prosperous and continuing to bear his 
name, went to him and delicately, but effectively and with good judg- 
ment, referred to his changed situation, suggesting that the way was 
open to him, through life insurance, to provide substantially for his 
family in the event of his demise, and at the same time bring to him 
peace of mind, so as to allow him to pursue, without having his mind 
burdened by thoughts of the future for his family, business plans 
which he intended or might decide to follow. 

It was a pure, straight business proposition, and the agent did a 
good stroke of work and added to his prestige with the office. 





PHYSICAL APPEARANCE DECEPTIVE. 

“After all,” commented a well-known general agent, “vou can’t tell 
much about a man by his physical appearance, or even by the result 
of the medical examination. 

“About three years ago one of our special agents insured a man— 


about the most perfect specimen of a man that I ever saw. We com- 
mented upon him after he had left the office. He took a policy of 
$10,000, paid one premium and died of acute indigestion. Our com 


pany paid the full amount. 

“That makes life insurance look like a gamble, doesn’t it ? 

“The fact is, after years of experience and observation, I am be- 
ginning to believe that, barring cases when persons are, at the time, 
suffering with such as pulmonary diseases, cancer and the like, about 
every man of attained age stands about an equal show to live the full 
scriptural span of life.” 


MAKING GOOD. 


A gentleman whom a life agent had, after a good deal of hard work, 
persuaded to take a policy of moderate size, after a few weeks wrote 
to the agent: “I wish you would call in and see me. I want to talk 
about more insurance. An insurance policy is a good thing to have, 
and owning one small policy makes me feel so good that I want to 
take enough to give me and mine adequate protection. I see the 
error of my past ways, and now I want to ‘make good.’”’ 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 

7. THAT IF A CoMPANY Is SOLVENT IT NEED DO No New BUuSINESS. 

Everybody nowadays is talking learnedly about life insurance, and 
the air is full of preposterous arguments. Many of them are plausible, 
but the moment we state one of them in the form of a syllogism its 
absurdity becomes apparent to practical business men. Here is a 
sample: 


Safety is all important: Any company organized on sound principles can take 
care of its old business safely, even if it gives up doing new business. There- 
fore, any solvent company can well afford to stop doing new business. 


If this argument should be applied to manufacture its absurdity 
would be even more obvious. It is conceivable that a carpet manu- 
facturer, for example, could fulfill all existing contracts; shut down 
his factory, and close out his business without becoming insolvent. 
But a successful carpet manufacturer is in business not simply to 
fulfill existing obligations; he intends to continue to sell carpets. In 
that way he expects to make money. If he retires he may succeed in 
maintaining his solvency, but the chances are that he will sacrifice a 
great deal in the process. 

In life insurance new business is equally desirable. In fact, it is in 
a certain sense more desirable, for it is needed not only for the pros- 
perity of the company but for the advantage of its customers—the 
policyholders. They, indeed, are the company—they are, in a sense, 
partners in the business. When a man buys a carpet he goes away, 
and the transaction is at an end. When a man buys a policy he be- 
comes a party to a contract that may run for twenty or thirty or forty 
years. He has an interest in the future success of the concern. His 
future dividends will depend on the future earnings of the company. 

Another point: A manufacturer who is doing a large and flour- 
ishing business must maintain an extensive plant. He must invest 
capital in his buildings and machinery. And if he decides to go out of 
business he must get rid of his plant before he can retire safely. 

In the same way every life insurance company that is transacting a 
large business necessarily has an extensive plant, and if it should 
be decided that no new business is to be done, then existing policy- 
holders will suffer unless prompt measures are taken to get rid of the 
plant. An organization sufficient to take care of old business must be 
maintained; but most of the officers and clerks and agents must be 
discharged, offices must be given up, advertising must cease, expenses 
must be cut off. 

From all this it will be seen that while a company can stop doing 
business, and so reorganize its affairs as to pay the face value of every 
policy as it matures, it is infinitely better for old policyholders that 
the business shall be continued. Besides, life insurance companies are 
organized to do a life insurance business. That is their province. 
That is a fact which everybody seems to have forgotten, but which 
everybody ought to remember. Insurance is one of the necessities 
of modern civilization. And if all the companies should close their 
doors simply because they can do so safely, it does not follow that 
such a course would be expedient. It would not be expedient. It 
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would deprive the public of a genuine necessity—something they can- 
not afford to go without. 

Not long ago a Chicago paper said editorially, “By stopping the 
taking of new business a large part of the temptation to which men 
now in the management of these companies have been exposed will be 
removed.” This is a good deal like saying, “You can cure your cold 
by cutting off your head.” There could be no surer method of 
eliminating all temptation to do wrong in business of every kind than 
by absolutely stamping out all kinds of business once and forever. 
But such a proposition is absurd on the face of it. Things that are 
bad must go, but in getting rid of the things that are evil care must 
be taken not to sweep away the things that are good. 

There are multitudes of families throughout the land whose future 
is dependent on the insurance taken for their protection, and there 
are many more who need insurance but who are still unprotected 
Life insurance is an immediate necessity. The evils that have been an 
incident to its administration during recent years have been eliminated 
—the beneficent institution itself will endure. 

And the individual companies will endure also, and will continue to 
grant trustworthy insurance to all who need it. And it is a pressing 
need with a large majority of the people in every civilized community 
all over the earth. 





THE NECESSITY FOR NEW PROSPECTS. 
By Aa WESTERN AGENT. 


The readers of “Western Agent” have doubtless noticed that I 
usually begin an article with a story, an illustration or an experience. 
It may not have occurred to them to inquire why I do this, but there 
is a “method in the madness,” and as the unfolding of it may throw 
some light upon their dilemmas, I propose to take my readers into my 
confidence. Not to depart from my custom I will begin with a slight 
narrative. 

In the course of a year I write a great deal about the problems and 
perplexities of the insurance agent. It would be impossible for me 
to meet the demands of the editors if I repeated myself or resorted 
to mere rehashing. To produce anything that is worth publishing I 
must study, make notes and exercise my ingenuity. Ordinarily five 
type-written pages make an acceptable article. But strange as it may 
seem, I often accumulate a wealth of materials, say five, eight or ten 
pages of notes, enough for half a dozen articles, and yet I am never 
able to develop them. I may keep them near me for weeks and try 
to extract something from them upon twenty different occasions and 
always fail. Finally, I am compelled to recognize that I have a “dead 
issue” upon my hands, and make a contribution to the waste basket. 

What caused the death of the issue was the question which used to 
trouble me, but I finally worked out the answer. An old saying is 
that “familiarity breeds contempt.” In purely intellectual matters it 
often breeds indifference. When I keep a subject before me for a long 
time and make very elaborate preparations, it becomes commonplace 
before I write upon it. I, therefore, have to guard against making 
too much preparation, and sometimes I write my best articles when I 
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have a mere scrap of an idea to begin with. If my notes lie around 
too long and a subject gets old, I can usually freshen it up and make 
it of some interest to myself by connecting it with a novel illustration 
or experience. A story with a new setting will sometimes be sufficient 
to revive a subject that is almost dead. My stories and illustrations, 
then, help me as much in writing as I hope they help my readers in 
understanding. 

The solicitor who perseveres, who accumulates material and files it 
methodically, also has to face the problem of “dead issues.” One day 
he calls upon John Jones. He finds that Jones is intelligent, earnest, 
and sincerely interested in life insurance. He is delighted with such a 
promising prospect, and in his elation feels that the application is 
almost as good as written. He can think of a score of ways of apply- 
ing old arguments, and at this particular moment soliciting strikes 
him as being almost the most interesting profession in the world. 
He takes Jones’ full name, address, business and age, and files the 
record carefully. But in the course of a few interviews Jones makes 
no progress toward an application, and his interest, apparently, flickers 
out. The solicitor calls upon him again at intervals of six moriths, 
until he has made three such calls, and still Jones is a ‘‘dead issue.” 
So far as life insurance is concerned he is in a state of suspended 
animation, and nothing seems to revive him. The solicitor then begins 
to wonder if it would not be just as well to relegate Jones to the 
cemetery of blasted hopes, but from mere habit he permits the card 
containing the record to remain in the cabinet and leaves the matter 
undecided. In a few years he accumulates 500 or 1000 Joneses, but he 
never calls upon them, and while he nominally preserves the names 
systematically, he practically follows the plan of the unsystematic 
solicitor who throws his hopeless prospects away. There is virtually 
no difference between destroying a list of prospects and not calling 
upon the prospects, and the preservation of what amounts to rubbish 
is not systematic soliciting. ; 

Nevertheless, the tendency in human nature to cling to anything 
that has cost labor is so strong that I would not advise a solicitor to 
follow my plan and destroy his “dead issues.” By dead, of course, I 
do not mean the physically dead, but simply the prospects that he has 
no interest in calling upon. I would recommend, however, that he run 
through his cabinet at intervals and take out the unpromising cards 
and file them under the head of “fiascos,” or any other word that suits 
him. He might need a record some time but he ought not to encumber 
his working list with the names of men that he never calls upon. 

Almost every day my conviction is strengthened that a certain 
peculiar quality in the spirit of the solicitor is responsible for his 
success. A book agent may call upon me and talk volubly about his 
work for twenty minutes without making the slightest impression 
upon me. Another agent, with the same book, may win my attention 
at the outset and hold it for an hour. I may not buy from him, but 
I feel deeply attracted to the man, and, because he has pleased instead 
of boring me, I take some pains to find him a prospect. Now we may 
say that this subtle something in the solicitor is enthusiasm, energy, 
sincerity, force of personal magnetism, and still we have done but 
little more than give it a name; but whatever it is, it is the thing which 
makes sales. I usually speak of it myself as the mood, and it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that when certain mental states control him, the good 
solicitor can interest almost anyone that has blood in his veins. This 
mood he is never able to force by sheer will power or by mere 
stubborn determination to solicit whether he feels like it or not. When 
the mood is lacking he is in a position somewhat similar to the 
mechanic who has lost his tool. All that he can do when he feels dull 
and lifeless is to supply the conditions which bring on the mood. 
Many devices will help toward it, but an entirely new prospect is 
often highly conducive to the soliciting mood. 

What might be called the actual substance of man is about the same 
the world over, but the combinations of physical features and charac- 
teristics which make the different individuals are almost endless, and 
it is a slightly new combination that interests us. For a time we are 
strongly attracted by a slight novelty in a man, and the novelist and 
dramatist take full advantage of this fact. Charles Dickens made 
one of his characters harp on “portable property,” and another “waited 
for something to turn up.” The essence of Wilkins Micawber was 
his faith that something would turn up. On the stage a hornpipe and 
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a few such expressions as “shiver my toplights,” make a sailor. The 
differences between the great majority of men are the difference of 
calling and vocabularies. And yet such slight variations as these 
interest, attract or amuse us. We laugh at the Irishman’s brogue and 
the German’s peculiar grammar. 

The solicitor who has worked over his list of prospects until he is 
thoroughly familiar with the men and their surroundings, has lost the 
impression of novelty, and with it the elasticity and freshness of 
feeling which is so necessary to an effective closing talk. He then 
looks upon his prospects in the same way that I look upon my eight 
or ten pages of notes, and they often seem to him of “no use.” When 
the time comes that applications are scarce, and the prospects have 
found that they can dally with him, he begins to wonder if his business 
has come to an end. This is the time when a new prospect is in- 
dicated. 

Napoleon said, “You must not fight too often with one enemy, or 
you will teach him all your art of war,’ and since soliciting prac- 
tically amounts to a struggle between two men, the solicitor should not 
struggle too often with the same antagonist. When he fails repeatedly 
the prospect discovers that he is the victor, and he grows confident 
and more resourceful in finding means of escape. I am absolutely 
convinced then that a solicitor should beware of persisting when he 
has begun to accumulate failures. Honest, conscientious perseverance 
is imperative up to a certain point, but when that has been reached 
effort should cease. Repeated failure only weakens and exhausts a 
solicitor, and instead of persisting with a hopeless prospect, or list of 
prospects, he ought to persist in searching for the highest grade of 
brand new prospects. In so doing he will be working in harmony 
with the laws of his nature, and the novelty of callings and surround- 
ings, and the fresh aspects of character which he encounters will be 
a source of inspiration and restore his hopefulness and his soliciting 
mood. 





LIMITATION OF INSURANCE. 


The following comprehensive and well written letter appeared in 
The New York Times on Sunday, March 11, illustrating the plan 
proposed by the Armstrong Committee: 


The proposed restriction in writing new life insurance being one of 
the recommendations of the Armstrong committee that has been dis- 
cussed as too radical, an illustration of the working of the plan for 
limitation may be interesting and instructive for policyholders. 

To put a stop to wasteful measures in getting new business, it was 
the opinion of the committee that ‘the new business ‘“‘should bear a 
suitable relation to the amount of insurance already in force.’’ The 
committee recommended that ‘‘no life insurance corporation doing 
business in this State (except a corporation more than two-thirds of 
whose outstanding insurance on December 31, 1905, consisted of indus- 
trial insurance), shall in any year, beginning with 1907, issue policies 
in excess of the following prescribed limits: 

The limit of new business in any year shall be determined by taking 
certain percentages of the total insurance in force on the thirty-first 
day of December of the preceding year, including only policies upon 
which the first premiums have been actually received by the company, 
as follows: 

Total insurance less than $50,000,000, no limit. 

Pret insurance between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000, thirty per cent 
thereof. 

Total insurance between $100,000,000 and $300,000,000, twenty-five per 
cent thereof. 
ee insurance between $300,000,000 and $600,000,000, twenty per cent 
thereof. 

Pin insurance between $600,000,000 and $1,000,000,000, fifteen per cent 
thereof. 

In no event, according to the plan, is the new paid-for insurance of 
any company to exceed $150,000,000 in a year. 

Concerning the writing of ‘“ordinary’’ insurance, as distinguished from 
‘industrial,’’ by several companies, the committee expressed the opinion 
that any industrial company excepted from the limitation mentioned 
should not be permitted to issue in any year “ordinary”’ policies in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent of the insurance other than industrial in force at the 
close of the preceding year. 

The official report of the business of the companies in 1905 not hav- 
ing been issued yet, the accompanying table for illustrating the appli- 
cation of the plan for limiting the amount of new business has been 
prepared from the New York State report for 1904, indicating the com- 
panies that reported the net amounts of paid-for insurance and those 
that reported the gross amounts, with amounts of policies not taken. 

The contrast of the amounts of new paid-for insurance with those of 
the new insurance that would have been allowed, if the percentages of 
limitation had been applied, shows excess amounts of business written 
for only four companies—Equitable, Mutual, and New York of New York, 
and Colonial, an industrial company of New Jersey. The Fidelity Mutual 
and the Penn Mutual of Pennsylvania, and the Provident Savings of 
New York might be referred to as close to the limit for each, the gross 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE PLAN FOR LIMITING THE WRITING OF NEW INSURAN 
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amounts issued by the Penn and the Provident Savings having been 
reduced by the large amounts of insurance not taken. 

It is apparent that the plan for the limitation of new business must be 
applied in connection with the plan, or some plan, for the limitation of 
the expense of getting the business. Under the expense rates that have 
prevailed, many of the companies have been obliged to limit the 
amounts of insurance issued, the margins of surplus not warranting 
large drafts for expense in excess of the loadings on the net premiums. 
They could not to-day write paid-for business up to the limitations in- 
dicated in the table. 

For the limitation of the expense of getting new business the com- 
mittee proposed the following, ‘‘as a proper standard for reasonable and 
profitable expenditure for new business, that the expense of new busi- 
ness should not exceed the loading on first-year’s premiums plus the 
present value of the mortality savings on a conservative basis for five 
years after admission.”” To make the mortality savings available in 
the case of a new company, or of a company that distributes its gains 
annually, the committee proposed a change of the laws that regulate the 
reserves, so that the reserve in the first year shall take into considera- 
tion the expected mortality gains for the ensuing five years. The pro- 
posed system for reserves bears the title of “Select and Ultimate,”’ its 
intent being to provide for select mortality for the first five years, and 
the ultimate mortality afterward. It has been considered the fad of 
one actuary. 

The committee presented the following tables as a conservative as- 
sumption of the ratio of actual mortality to the expected mortality, the 
latter being based on the American Experience Table of Mortality, dur- 
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very large proportion of which was first year’s insurance? Perhaps per- 
sistent premium payers might object to the putting of early mortality 
gains and forfeitures away from the surplus for so-called dividends for 
the reduction of their premiums. 

Undoubtedly the recommendations of the Armstrong committee, apart 
from the encouragement expressed, favor the formation of new mutual 
life insurance companies. Some of the plans hingeing on others, it is 
difficult to forecast the probability of the formation of new companies. 
It is reasonable to assume that, in the event of the passage of the revo- 
lutionary bills, the affiliations of some of the companies are likely to be 
broadened. Limitation of insurance for large companies may be met by 
distribution by them to small companies. 

Considering the radical and far-reaching nature of the bills for the 
reorganization of the life insurance business, it would seem to be fair 
to have the whole subject referred to a commission for revision, the 
judgment of experts to be expressed more fully than the recent investi- 
gation permitted. HENRY W. ODION. 

New York, March 8, 1906. 





THE PRIMAL DUTY. 

The address of Charles W. Scovel, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, at the annual dinner of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York, on February 28, 1906, was the 
feature of the evening. The main part of the address is as follows: 


ing the first five years: 
Per Cent I feel personally insignificant, Mr. Toastmaster, and realize the great 
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In other words, the committee suggested that it would be safe to 
assume that, taking the persons insured in 1905, for instance, only one- 
half of those expected to die, according to the American Experience 
Table, are likely to die, according to the experiences of the companies, 
and so on, with the changes of percentages, for the following four 
years. 

If the established data of mortality savings during the first five insur- 
ance years be sufficient to warrant the committee’s assumption and the 
proposed enactment to allow the amount of the present value of the 
probable savings to be used in covering the cost of getting new busi- 
ness, why not have the calculation extended for the whole life period, 
and the cost of insurance based on the new data instead of on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, that is the present established 
basis in most of the States? With the present assumed rates of in- 
terest, the scheme would bring about a reduction of premiums—and many 
failures in the long run. It will not pay to fool with the established 
tables of mortality. The experiences of the companies in assuming rates 
of interest ought to give sufficient warning of the danger of too close 
assumptions. 

If it be considered wise for the State to legalize guessing matches on 
mortality savings during five years, why not provide for the assump- 
tion of a lapse ratio, forty companies doing business in this State having 
had policies to the amount of $413,466,300 terminated by lapse in 1904, a 


assemblage of agents—and the press, the public and all interested in 
public duties—to an honest effort to get down to the bed-rock first 
principles and demonstrate that the function of the agent is really the 
main function of life insurance, and that his services, both in winning 
new members and in caring for them to the end, are absolutely of first 
importance to the great mission of life insurance in the world. 

Self preservation is not the first law of nature. The proverb that has 
come swinging down the ages is wrong. The first law of nature is not 
self preservation, but race preservation—propagation of species. 

Animals will fight to the death to preserve their offspring. From the 
lowest protoplasmic cell to the highest form of life, which we call man, 
propagation has been the first law of nature since the first words fell 
upon the human ear, voicing the divine command: “Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth.” 

Life insurance is a complex organism. The cell in the eagle’s egg 
multiplies itself many fold before there can exist an organization able 
to receive the gift of life and individual existence; and the new fledged 
eagle must keep on forming new cells throughout it life, to grow and 
keep strong and multiply its kind. So in life insurance, the original 
projector must surround himself with hundreds and thousands of lives at 
risk before there can exist the thing called life insurance; for that is 
created only by assembling a sufficient number of lives to form an aver- 
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age to which the mortality tables can apply. There is no such thing as 
insuring one life, by itself. The single cells, that is, the individual 
policyholders, are inter-dependent and all are needed to create and 
continue the organic life. 

Propagation of the species is the primal function of the life insurance 
management and of every individual policyholder. He has been added 
to it by the efforts of those already there; he must help in turn to add 
others. He is there not merely to derive benefits for himself and his 
own; that would make him out an excrescence, a wart. He is a living 
cell and as such must contribute his share to the life and growth of 
the entire organism. It is the organic law of life insurance that the 
policyholder must multiply his kind. 

Just as propagation is the primal instinct and duty of all individual 
life, exactly so, when we reach the higher plane of more complex activi- 
ties, do we find it animating collective life. Here the word is ‘‘proselyte’’ 
or “evangelize” instead of ‘‘propagate,’’ but the idea is the same. Like 
an echo of the first divine command in the Garden of Eden, comes the 
keynote of the new dispensation, sounded in a little room at Jerusalem 
and swelling through the world during the nineteen hundred years—the 
Great Commission: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

With that dawned the era of the brotherhood of man. The proselyting 
spirit of the Christian religion was what first brought recognition of the 
fact that all humanity is akin. That evangelizing, brother-making spirit 
has developed until now most parts of the world are working shoulder 
to shoulder, and the institutions of civilization have no longer for their 
supreme object the perfecting of the individual aristocrat amid slavish 
masses, but rather the elevation and independence of the average man, 
the fair distribution of wealth and the equalization of opportunity, so 
that ultimately every man may have it within his power, not merely 
to make a living, but to make a life. 

It is the spirit of practical brotherhood, mark you, the spirit of 
reaching out and getting together to do things, that already animates 
this age, and that will dominate the future. That spirit to-day ani- 
mates even the myriad forms of human co-operation that we roughly 
class together as ‘‘business.’’ Among these, life insurance stands pre- 
eminent, no less for the scientific solidity of its structure than for the 
far-reaching values, material and spiritual, which it yields to the family 
and the community. Although its existence has been brief as com- 
pared with the hoary age of Church or State, life insurance has already 
established its right .o rank with them as one of the three main insti- 
tutions that promote the welfare and progress of mankind. 

Being yet in its early years, with broad fields of usefulness yet to 
explore and develop—fields, some of which have long been worked under 
compulsory laws by foreign, paternal government—life insurance in 
America is urged on by an overwhelming responsibility to the future of 
the race, to proselyte, expand, unfold, to preach its gospel to every 
creature. This great duty and its vast importance to humanity need to 
be emphasized, because there is just now a general and very false con- 
ception that the primal duty of life insurance is to. pay dividends to 
the policyholders already in. In many quarters it seems to be considered 
wrong in principle to use, or even borrow, the money of present policy- 
holders to bring in others. 

Gentlemen, this misconception is nearly two thousand years behind 
the times. It belongs to Paganism, not to the Christian era. To place 
the return of profits to present policyholders above the duty to propa- 
gate and proselyte, to make the ratio of dividends the prime test of 
company excellence, is just as though one were to make the prime test 
of worthy manhood the amount of money one had laid by in a savings 
bank, thereby rating the miserly bachelor above the father struggling 
to maintain his family. * 

We admit frankly that there have been evils and abuses, and a great 
tendency toward wastefulness. They should be and are being corrected. 
But it is always so in the working out of the great natural instinct of 
propagation. Nature herself is amazingly prodigal, seemingly wasteful, 
in all her own means for ensuring the perpetuation of the species; and 
wherever man’s free will has entered into the problem he has been free 
to use her beneficient provisions in his own way, often with evil results. 

We realize fully that, just as man’s instinct to propagate has always 
been the source of great evils and abuses, so also the selfish lust for 
power and size has, in recent years, led some life insurance manage- 
ments to stimulate strongly the production of ‘“‘business’ that was not 
growth, but disease—not flesh, but dropsy; ‘‘business’’ that had to be 
almost given away and that swelled the apparent total of first-year ex- 
penses by large amounts of fictitious commission; ‘‘business’’ that, after 
the first year, left nothing on the books but a long chain of evils. 

This foolish and vicious lust for mere inflated figures is no more to be 
confounded with the genuine duty to propagate, proselyte, evangelize, 
than is the foulness of the social evil to be confounded with the purity 
of the family relation. The wrong has not been writing too much in- 
surance. You can no more do that than you can convert too many sin- 
ners. The wrong has been writing spurious insurance; stuff made to 
look like insurance in the annual statements. This particular wrong 
has been the root of more real evils, in both home office and field, than 
any other practice, and everyone should give thanks that it is already 
so much abated and so near its final extinction. But it would be an 
extravagant way to prevent counterfeiting for us to pass laws cutting 
down the issue of real money. 

We also realize that in making insurance attract men, there have at 
times been misunderstandings and deceptions as to the precise meaning 
of policy forms. So, too, have women deceived men sometimes; as to 
their age, their character and their temperament, even their hair and 
figure. Doubtless this is quite wrong, but doubtless it is quite natural— 
an outgrowth of the insurance coquetry implanted in women, and with 
deep purpose. Nature has made women and it would be a sorry thing, 
if to prevent occasional deception and misunderstanding, all women 
were to be standarized into a half-dozen types, and all members of 
each type reduced to an absolute uniformity in temperament, physique, 
dress and conduct. It ought to be possible to secure clearness and 
honesty in all life insurance policies (which virtues they as a class al- 
ready possess to a far greater degree than the standard fire insurance 
policies) without robbing them of the variety that has proven to be 
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vitally usetul in attracting men. * * * 

As a matter of fact, the tendency to delay and procrastinate in taking 
life insurance is much stronger than in the matter of matrimony. There 
are three important acts which men put off habitually. They are: 
Making one’s last will and testament; making one’s peace with God; 
taking out life insurance. All three are delayed for the same reason. 
As to each of them a man’s fixed mental attitude is ‘‘sometime before I 
die.” His own death is in every man’s mind the remotest contingency, 
the farthest limit of time. His hopes, his plans, his acts are all based 
upon the assumption that he will live on. As long as human nature 
abides very few men indeed will ever provide ‘to-day’? against that 
far-off contingency of death, except they be influenced from without. 
That influence must be a personal force, and it must be brought to bear 
strongly, persistently, and with every legitimate variety of attractive- 
ness and persuasiveness, to stem the full tide of buoyant life that bears 
man along all lines of thought and action, directly away from the idea 
of his own deatth. 

Herein lies the inherent attractiveness of limited payment policies, 
of endowments, of life income clauses and of other varieties, which pro- 
vide benefits within one’s own lifetime. They have done more than 
anything else to popularize life insurance, to make attractive man’s 
duty to provide for his family. Why? Because they appeal to man’s 
selfish instincts? Partly. Because they appeal to his gambling in- 
stincts? Occasionally. But always and everywhere the chief reason 
is that they appeal to his instinct of life. They wisely avoid his natural 
abhorence of death. While they do provide for that, they also provide 
for the nearer necessities that may arise before death—all of them proper 
objects of his foresight and thrift. And thus many millions of wives 
and children are protected to-day by insurance that would never have 
been taken out on a ‘‘die-to-win’’ basis. * * 

The Church draws into its service, Scala men of high class, 
who are actuated by a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause. 
They work for souls, not for dollars. The State draws into its service, 
temporarily, high grade men who are actuated by a sense of public duty 
and the prospect of increased earning capacity upon retirement to 
private life. Life insurance needs just such men permanently in its 
work of evangelization. It can get them only by paying adequately for 
ability which can do something more than earn a mere living. It must 
hold out to them a life work, a full career. 

Agents, if life insurance is to carry out its great mission among man- 
kind, a mission following so closely after that of the Church, the world 
has need for us—for every one of us who is worthy. And until that great 
mission is wholly fulfilled, the world will keep needing more agents of 
the same kind, and better. The need for the agent’s work has been 
fully proven by the few attempts that have been made to do without it, 
and which have done about as much good in the outside world as has 
been done by the few religious sects that have no regular ministers. 
Voluntary insurers are no more plentiful than voluntary converts. The 
need for the agent springs from the deepest traits of human nature; 
without his services most people would always remain uninsured. 

The people need the agent, not only to start them in the way, but to 
keep them going year after year. The people need him as their guide, 
counsellor and friend in life insurance. They have neither the time nor 
the inclination to read their policies through, much less digest the va- 
rious provisions for all the contingencies that may come; they turn to 
the agent to learn of these contingent benefits whenever needed. They 
have not the time nor the inclination to examine fully, or fully attend 
to. any insurance matters themselves; they habitually leave nearly 
everything to the agent. They need him—mark this—as the person close 
at hand to place confidence in, to personify to them the company many 
miles away, and the benefits many years away. 

These are the normal conditions to-day. That they are not likely to 
change is proven by the utter indifference shown by more than ninety 
per cent of the 600,000 policyholders for whom the precious right to 
vote was won last year through unprecedented publicity and difficulties. 
The people are not disposed to trouble themselves about their own indi- 
vidual life insurance; they expect the agent to do all that. However 
much some of them may talk, however much the newspapers may print 
about the troubles of policyholders generally—when in any doubt or 
trouble of his own, the individual policyholder simply goes to some 
agent of his acquaintance, whom he knows to be reliable, for explana- 
tion or counsel. 

Our responsibility is the great one, fellow agent. Upon us devolves 
the full, personal, gospel ministry; the pastoral care of the flock. Not 
only must we proselyte, exangelize, bring in new converts; we must 
also gain and keep the close personal confidence of the old converts; we 
must keep on guard to diminish straying and backsliding; we must in 
our own persons worthily represent our church to the community, re- 
membering that it will be commonly spoken of as ‘‘The Rev. Blank’s 
church,’”’ as well as the ‘First Mutual’’; we must incessantly plan the 
detailed methods for pushing forward along all possible lines the active 
work, the real business of our church. * 

We, the field men, with our bishops in the agency departments, con- 
stitute the actual priesthood of life insurance. We are the apostles 
through whom the insurance salvation of the world must be accom- 
plished, and we are the pastors charged with the personal daily ministry 
to all the insurance needs of our flocks. * * * 

Agents, we are indispensible in the world’s work; our foundations 
strike down through the deeper strata of human nature and rest upon 
the eternal rock of truth. Truth is mighty and will prevail. Life in- 
surance is now passing through the throes that herald a new era. For 
us the duty of the hour is to spread the truth, to impress upon all 
people what is the real practical business of life insurance, and how 
that business depends upon the agency work rather than the financier- 
ing; to the end that this new era shall witness, not the enforced surren- 
der of fields already won, not the dismemberment of regiments already 
enlisted, but the irresistible forward march of the life insurance army, 
in swelling numbers, with better commanders and better discipline in 
the ranks than ever before, sweeping on to yet greater conquests in the 
world-wide and centuries-long campaign for home and fireside, for thrift 
and economy, for all that goes to make each succeeding generation of 
man better and freer and happier than the one that went before. 
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CAN PREMIUM RATES SAFELY BE REDUCED * 


By J. W. Bacon. 

The wide discussion of life insurance that has been going on during 
the past year has attracted more attention to the subject than was 
ever before accorded it, and makes clear the fact that the system is 
generally recognized as a most beneficent and valued one, and that 
every person should avail himself of the protection it affords. At 
the same time it is apparent that there is a great lack of knowledge 
as to the fundamental principles that govern the practice of life insur- 
ance. Editorial writers and correspondents of the daily papers, who 
are suggesting means and methods for managing companies and per- 
fecting the system, betray the most lamentable ignorance in the matter, 
so it is not surprising that laymen have erroneous ideas on the sub- 
ject. A gentleman said recently in our presence that, as a result of 
the present agitation, the rates charged for life insurance would be 
reduced one-third or one-half in the course of a few months. This 
is a grave mistake, for the rates are based upon scientific principles, 
evolved by scientists from years of study of mortality statistics. For 
a century and a half life insurance has been conducted in England, 
and the methods and practices in vogue to-day by the life insurance 
companies, wherever they exist, have been evolved from the observa- 
tions and study of life insurance actuaries and those scientists who 
gather and analyze the vital statistics of different countries. From 
the results obtained by them the system of life insurance has been 
developed from its original .crude form to the utmost liberality to 
policyholders that can be offered with safety to all persons interested. 

The first consideration to be secured is that of safety. Every policy- 
holder in a life insurance company needs positive assurance that his 
contract will be fulfilled at its maturity. The company that insures 
his life must not only be solvent and able to meet its liabilities, but 
must have in addition a sufficient sum over and above its liabilities 
to meet any emergencies that may arise, as, for instance, an epidemic 
of disease that may call for the payment of an unusually large num- 
ber of death claims, or a financial panic that may materially reduce 
the value of the securities owned by the company. The safety of a 
policyholder’s contract must be protected against every conceivable 
contingency, otherwise it fails of its object and becomes worse than 
valueless—an expense without consideration. Hence it is necessary 
that life insurance companies should accumulate and maintain a liberal 
surplus fund. It also constitutes the fund from which dividends to 
policyholders are paid. The entire assets of a company being derived 
from the premiums paid by policyholders, it follows that, in the in- 
terests of safety and for their own protection, policyholders must pay 
in premiums amounts sufficiently adequate to enable the companies to 
meet their payments of losses as contracted for and to provide for 
contingencies. 

HOW THE PREMIUM IS FIXED. 

While the students of vital statistics are not able to say when any 

particular individual will die, their analyses of such statistics have 
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demonstrated that a certain number of persons in 100,000 will, on the 
average, die each year, and it is upon this ascertained fact that life in- 
surance premiums are based. Give to a company a number of policy- 
holders sufficient to make an average, and the number of deaths that 
will occur among them in any one year can be estimated with a 
reasonable degree of certainty. The aggregate of premiums collected 
from all the policyholders must be sufficient to pay the claims arising 
by death, and something in addition to provide for the expense of 
conducting the business. 

The premium may be divided into two portions, the net and the 
gross. The net premium is that portion of it that is required to pay 
death losses whenever they may occur; the gross premium includes 
that amount plus an added sum for expenses and contingencies, which 
is termed the “loading.” The net premium is based upon the mor- 
tality tables that are the outgrowth of many years of scientific obser- 
vation, and a specified rate of interest to be earned by the accumu- 
lated assets. In this country the companies have adopted the “Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality,” and a majority of them assume 
either three or three and one-half per cent as the interest earning 
capacity of their funds. Indeed, these requirements are made com- 
pulsory by the laws of most of the States, the rate of interest as- 
sumed having been reduced at intervals to correspond with the chang- 
ing financial conditions. In former years six and seven per cent could 
be obtained for the use of money, but the rate has fallen away to 


EXTRACTS FROM MORTALITY TABLE. 
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such an extent that three per cent is by many considered none too 
liberal a rate to assume when the contracts that are to be safeguarded 
extend over a series of years. 

The preceding extracts from the American Experience Table show 
the number of persons out of 100,000 who will survive at the different 
ages from 20 to 70, the number of deaths in each year at each age, and 
the life expectancy of the survivors. 

THE RISK INCREASES WITH AGE. 

It is an absolute certainty, of course, that every person must die 
at some time, and the fewer years one has to live the greater becomes 
the risk of insuring him against death—otherwise contracting to pay 
his beneficiaries a fixed sum at his death. The life insurance com- 
panies provide for this increasing hazard by charging the policyholder 
in his younger years a little more than the cost of the insurance, in 
order that a stm may be accumulated to take care of the risk in the 
more advanced years of the insured, when the regular premium col- 
lected would be insufficient. Thus young men, in the prime of their 
lives, when their earning capacity is greatest, assume a portion of the 
burden that would otherwise attach to them in their old age. The 
excess premium charged on this account is very small in individual 
cases, but in the aggregate tends to even up the difference in mor- 
tality cost between youth and advancing age, keeps the company 
solvent and provides an absolute guarantee of safety to every policy- 
holder. 

The companies must, necessarily, exercise great care in accepting 
risks, lest they become loaded down with the aged and decrepit, the 
lame, halt and blind, thereby causing their actual mortality to exceed 
the expected mortality, as shown by the table. Hence the importance 
of a careful medical examination of every applicant for insurance, and 
the maintenance of a trustworthy staff of medical men at the home 
cffices. Every impaired risk that is admitted to membership in a 
company is a positive injury to every other member, unless a proper 
charge is made to cover the increased hazard, as is done by some 
companies. . Careful selection of risks tends to keep the actual mor- 
tality at a minimum, and the smaller the proportion of death claims 
a company has to pay, the greater the mortality savings, and conse- 


quently larger dividends to policyholders may be declared. It is’ 


very seldom that an American company experiences a mortality rate 
in excess of the table rate, hence they are gainers from this source, 
which is also to the interest of their members. 

RATES OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES COMPARED. 

Unless life insurance is absolutely safe and trustworthy it is of no 
value whatever. The ability of the companies to meet their policy 
contracts as they mature depends upon their collecting from their 
policyholders such premiums as will, in the aggregate, give them the 
financial resources necessary. A study of the subject for a century 
and a half has resulted in the formulation, by the actuaries of Europe 
and America, of the premium rates now in use by the level premium 
life insurance companies. The foreign companies charge a trifle more 
than do the American companies, owing to conditions there that 
necessitate a little heavier loading than is required here, and also to 
their smaller interest-earning power, a few British companies assum- 
ing a rate of interest as low as two per cent. The following table 
shows the rates charged by prominent American and foreign com- 
panies, on an ordinary life policy, issued at age 35: 
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‘panies to make larger dividend returns in the future. 
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The rates charged by the American companies are so nearly uni- 
form that it is evident that they are all based on the same scientific 
data, and are not made by guesswork or rule of thumb. The general 
acceptance of rates so nearly uniform by the older companies, having 
the widest experience, is proof of the accuracy of the scientific basis 
on which they rest, and is also conclusive as to the fact that there is 
no probability of their being reduced. 


THE DIVIDENDS OF THE FUTURE. 

While it would be unsafe to enforce a reduction of premium rates 
under existing conditions, it will undoubtedly be possible for the com- 
As a matter 
of fact, the term “dividend” is a misnomer, as there are not any 
dividends in life insurance. The returns made to policyholders, and 
popularly termed dividends, are made up of so much of the premiums 
they paid as was not necessary to carry their insurance. The pre- 
miums are collected in advance, but what it has cost to carry the risk 
cannot be determined until the end of the policy year. When such 
determination has been reached, each policyholder is credited with the 
excess amount he has paid, plus his equitable share in the profits de- 
rived from investments or other sources. There has been in the past 
considerable complaint that the dividends have not been in accordance 
with the advance promises held out by the companies. There are 
various reasons why this is true, some of which could not have been 
foreseen. Chief among these has been the falling off in interest 
rates, whereby the assets of the companies, instead of earning six or 
seven per cent, now barely earn four per cent. Indeed, investments 
that will pay four per cent net are classed among the “gilt edged” and 
are eagerly sought by individual and corporate investors. This de- 
crease in the rates of interest caused a reduction of the income of the 
companies by many millions of dollars, and consequently their divi- 
dends were reduced correspondingly. This condition did not apply to 
life insurance companies alone, but every investor has found his in- 
come reduced materially from this cause. Other reasons, incident to 
modern business methods, have added to the necessary expenditures 
of the companies, while the enormous accumulations of assets under 
the control of the managers have led to mismanagement in some in- 
stances, extravagance and wastefulness. But these instances of mal- 
administration have, upon investigation, been shown to have been 
confined to a very few of the more prominent companies, and were 
thé acts of individuals for which the system of life insurance is in 
nowise responsible. The investigation by the New York legislative 
committee exposed these individual shortcomings, and there have been 
proposed such lawful remedies for their correction that there is no 
probability of their being repeated in the future. 


ECONOMY NOW THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

Another result of the legislative investigation is to be found in the 
fact that company managers have been put on their mettle to reduce 
expenses by every means consistent with good business management. 
The high pressure methods for obtaining new business that have been 
pursued by the larger companies forced their more conservative, com- 
petitors to incur expenses that they would have preferred to avoid 
and which they are now free to cut off. Economy is now the watch- 
word, and retrenchment is being enforced wherever possible by all 
companies. As a result, expenses of-management will be greatly re- 
duced and thé surplus funds increased correspondingly. As dividends 
to policyholders are governed by the volume of surplus a company 
possesses, it is a foregone conclusion that dividends will be materially 
increased in the future, which will be of vastly greater advantage to 
the great body of policyholders than would be a reduction of pre- 
miums to new members. The English companies call these dividends 
“bonuses,” and they are ordinarily declared at intervals of not less 
than five years. 


TAXATION A BURDEN TO POLICYHOLDERS. 

There is one source of expense imposed upon the companies that 
the managers cannot evade, and that is the taxes demanded of them 
by the laws of the several States. In 1905 the life insurance compa- 
nies paid in taxes the enormous sum of $9,652,737, as shown by their 
official reports. This is an expense that comes directly out of the 
pockets of the policyholders, and is a tax upon the frugality, the thrift 
and the savings of those persons who buy life insurance as a pro- 
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vision for their families in time of need. It is a tax that is burden- 
some, unjust and wholly unwarranted. Every good citizen should 
use his influence with the legislature of his State to exempt the life 
insurance companies from every form of taxation except upon such 
real estate as they may own. It was shown in the legislative investi- 
gation that the three leading companies paid out hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to attorneys and lobbyists to defeat proposed legisla- 
tion in the different States relating to insurance. Of the thousands 
of bills introduced in State legislatures, over two-thirds contemplated 
additional taxation, in some form, of life insurance companies. Had 
they become laws, the companies would have been forced out of 
business. To protect their policyholders from the disastrous conse- 
quences of such legislation, the managers felt it to be their duty to 
expend large sums to defeat such “strike” measures. The idea seems 
to prevail among legislators that all insurance companies are indi- 
vidual enterprises, conducted for profit, and consequently fit subjects 
for taxation. The fact that policyholders have to pay the tax is 
apparently overlooked. 


COMPENSATION OF AGENTS. 

In the wide discussion of insurance affairs that has been going on 
during the past year, the assertion has been frequently made that the 
commissions paid to agents constitute too large a portion of the ex- 
penses of the companies. As a rule, this statement is incorrect. There 
have been instances where certain agents have received unusually 
high commissions, but this was due to favoritism, and is very properly 
condemned. These, however, are isolated instances, and it is unfair 
to hold them up as the prevailing rates of compensation. In these 
bustling days, goods seek the purchasers, not purchasers the goods. 
The successful merchants are those who keep their traveling sales- 
men on the road continually, showing their goods and booking orders. 
Modern methods of conducting business demand this, and the sales- 
men’s expenses are included in the general expenses of management. 
In life insurance similar methods are necessary. If there were no 
agents or solicitors, there would be few insurance policies issued, for 
the person who voluntarily applies for life insurance is such a rarity 
that his application is even regarded with suspicion. It is therefore 
necessary that the companies should send forth their missionaries to 
preach the gospel of protection for the family. These men are paid 
according to the amount of business they secure. That they are ener- 
getic, intelligent and pushing as a class, is shown by the immense 
volume of insurance they have placed on the books of their respective 
companies. At the close of 1905 the companies had insurance in 
force amounting to over eleven billions of dollars on the ordinary 
life plan, while the industrial companies had in addition two billions 
and a half. This magnificent showing is due to the activity of the 
agents—the field men, who come in contact with all classes of per- 
sons and explain to them the benefits to be secured by life insurance. 
We have the authority of Holy Writ for the declaration that “the 
laborer is worthy of his.hire,” and certainly the men who have ac- 
complished such results are deserving of reasonable compensation. 
As a rule, they are no better paid than are the traveling salesmen of 
prominent commercial houses, and what they get is due to their own 
energy and indefatigable industry and perseverance. The statement 
that they are overpaid, and the expense accounts of the companies 
increased abnormally in consequence, is not founded on fact. It is 
claimed that if our companies would dispense with their agents, thus 
cutting off the cost of obtaining new business, the premium rate could 
be reduced. Experience does not sustain this argument. The Equi- 
table of London, one of the oldest and strongest British companies, 
employs no agents, but its premium rate is $29.92 per $1000 of insur- 
ance as compared with an average of $27.50 charged by the American 
companies, as shown by the table herewith. The rate charged by the 
London Life, which employs no agents, is $34.25 per $i000. These 
foreign companies do not push for business as ours do, they are there- 
fore small in size and importance, and it is evident that the main- 
tenance by the American companies of the agency system, by means 
of which large volumes of business are secured, is in the best inter- 
ests of the policyholders. It is apparent, therefore, that the American 
plan of securing business by the employment of agents does not in- 
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crease the premium rate that policyholders are required to pay. On 
the contrary, the entire expenses of a company being divided among 
such a greater number of members, enables our companies to sell in- 
surance at a less cost than the European companies can afford. That 
there is room for economy in the management of the agency business 
is undoubtedly true, but an investigation of the facts will show that 
the agents, individually, are not paid more than men similarly em- 
ployed in other lines of business receive for their services. A recent 
inquiry among agents brought out the fact that the average com- 
pensation of agents, outside of a few large cities, was $800 a year. 
This certainly cannot be called extravagant. In large cities, where 
millionaires abound, an agent occasionally makes a hit by writing a 
large amount on their lives, but these opportunities are exceptional. 
WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS DOING. 

The life insurance business in this country has grown to a magni- 
tude far beyond the wildest dreams of those who inaugurated it, which 
of itself is proof of the systematic and methodical methods, as well as 
the enterprise, that have characterized its prosecution. It also shows 
conclusively that the knowledge of the great benefits it confers upon 
individuals and upon the community in general are being more fully 
appreciated. 

In the face of discouraging conditions in the affairs of life insurance 
in the year 1905, in the aggregate of business done by all companies, 
there were substantial gains in every material respect. From an 
elaborate table printed in THe Specrator of March 15, 1906, the 
following aggregates are taken: 

The amount of new business written and paid for in 
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Here was this vast sum of $264,852,216 paid out to holders of poli- 
cies, the greater part in the settlement of death claims. This is the 
record for one year only. The companies have over eleven billions of 
insurance in force, all of which is protected and guaranteed, in ac- 
cordance with legal requirements, by the accumulation of funds in 
the hands of companies, safely invested and yielding a profit which 
goes to swell the surplus. 

Seventy-nine companies reporting on January I, 1905, had received 
since their organization from their policyholders $5,200,000,000, out 
of which they had returned to their policyholders $3,276,000,000 and 
held to their credit $2,269,000,000. All assets in the hands of the 
companies belong to the policyholders; add this sum to the amount 
paid to policyholders, and it shows that the companies have paid out 
in settlement of claims or now hold in trust $345,000,000 more than 
has been paid to them in premiums. This is satisfactory evidence 
that they have been skilfully and successfully managed, and that the 
system of life insurance is safe and trustworthy. The number of 
homes where death has been a visitant that have been relieved from 
pecuniary distress, the widows that have been comforted and the 
children that have been educated through life insurance money, 
secured by the thrift and foresight of the breadwinner, is incalculable. 


THE FALLACY OF CHEAP INSURANCE. 

Those persons who think the premium rates for life insurance 
should be reduced, should study the history of assessment insurance 
in this country. Assessment associations undertook to do business on 
the “cheap” plan, announcing their ability to furnish insurance at half 
the price charged by the legal reserve companies. A few years’ ex- 
perience demonstrated that their plan of levying assessments as deaths 
occurred was unsound and deceptive. The wrecks of these associa- 
tions now strew the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and thous- 
ands who put their trust in them have been the losers. Those who 
are looking for cheap insurance should turn to the assessment or- 
ganizations, whether masquerading as general insurance companies 
or friendly orders, that provide no conditions of safety, and that 
guarantee nothing except constantly increasing assessments. 


[COMPANIES AND AGENTS DESIRING THE ABOVE ARTICLE IN LEAFLET FORM, FOR USE AS A CANVASSING DOCUMENT WILL CORRESPOND WITH 


THE PUBLISHERS.] 











FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 
8. THat THE ONLY REMEDY FOR MISMANAGEMENT IS LiQUIDATION. 

Not long ago a Chicago paper, in speaking of certain life insurance 
companies, said: “The liquidation of these companies is necessary as 
a matter of simple justice to present policyholders.” “Liquidation,” 
it continued, “is the only cure.” If the names of the companies dealt 
with in this summary fashion should be repeated the curious fact 
would be revealed that these criticisms were made without exception 
against organizations of great financial strength, having large surplus 
resources, and consequently with ability not only to meet every obliga- 
tion, but to pay, in addition, large dividends to their policyholders. 
The remedy proposed, therefore, is identical with that employed by the 
bear in the fable. Up to a certain point the bear reasoned shrewdly. 
He recognized the fact that his master was trying to take a nap; he 
recognized the fact that it was annoying to his master to have a fly 
buzzing about his face; he recognized the fact that it would be a good 
thing to kill the fly. So he killed it. That was a commendable action. 
What he undertook to do he did successfully. But in removing the 
evil, namely, the fly, he destroyed the good, namely, his master; for 
the rock with which he killed the fly shattered the old man’s skull. 

No one denies that evils have grown up in the administration of the 
life insurance companies. And if, here and there, an individual com- 
pany should be found, upon a careful revaluation of its assets, to be 
insolvent, its doors should be closed and its risks should be reinsured 
in a solvent company. But, as a rule, the insurance companies are 
strong. If here and there evils have crept in, it is not necessary to 
annihilate the companies in order that the evils may be corrected. 
Most of the errors of the past have already been rectified; if any 
remain they should be corrected forthwith. Flourishing companies 
must be prudently managed, but that does not mean that they must 
be destroyed. On the contrary, it means that aid must be given them 
to prosecute their good work with ever increasing efficiency. They 
must be helped, not hindered. They must be guarded, not assas- 
sinated. This is important for two reasons. First, because it is 
necessary that the future interests of the hundreds of thousands of 
people already insured should be protected; and, second, because there 
are hundreds of thousands who are in immedate need of the protection 
of life insurance whose lives are not as yet insured. An example 
has been given above of bad newspaper advice. The following good 
advice is quoted from The Toledo Blade: 

The man who has invested his savings in life insurance for the protection of 
his dependents should keep a cool head in these times of unreasoning excite- 
ment. Unhappily, there are many unscrupulous persons who will work upon the 
fears of the unwary, and advise them to throw away good investments in life 
insurance. 

All the companies in the country must be tried in the fire. The dross must be 
consumed and the gold must be saved. And every policyholder must see to it 
that in getting rid of the dross he does not throw away his share of the gold. 
He owes this to his wife and children, if he does not owe it to himself. 

Policyholders must protect themselves. Many of them are im- 
paired risks, and could not obtain new insurance in any company at 
the present time. Others who could readily secure new insurance 
would be compelled to pay higher rates on account of their increased 
age if forced to abandon their insurance in one company and take 
new insurance in another. From all this it will be seen that, whether 
companies or policyholders are under consideration, the same scripture 
maxim is appropriate for both, namely, “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” 





USING UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY. 

A life agent recently solicited the proprietor of a high-class printing 
establishment, who was a member of a number of fraternal bene- 
ficiary concerns, who had, until recently, deluded himself with the 
idea that he was well insured; though of late the light had begun to 
dawn upon his vision. 

He was interested, but he was already paying out a good deal of 
money to carry his beneficiary insurance, which, he said, for senti- 
mental reasons, he was loth to give up. 

The agent put it up to him that, as a business man, he was entitled 
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to receive one hundred cents on the dollar for money expended for 
insurance, and that he wanted something, in the line of protection, 
such as the agent’s company offered, which was as secure as the most 
gilt-edged security. 

Meanwhile the agent began filling out an application. Seeing what 
he was doing, the man said: “Oh, you haven’t got me so far as that 
yet.” 

“Now, see here,” said the agent, “you do beautiful printing, the 
finest and most artistic printing done in this city. I don’t need to tell 
you that, for you know it as well as I do. Now, supposing you found 
in your establishment machinery that was out of date, that thumped 
and rattled, that could not be depended upon in an emergency. Would 
you keep it and endanger your business, or would you get new ma- 
chinery ?” 

“Well,” said the man, when the agent had finished, “I might as well 
take it.. I ought to, I know. What amount have you put down in the 
application ?” . 

“TI hadn’t put in anything yet,” the agent replied. 

“Well,” said the prospect, “you may as well make it $10,000.” 





KEEP YOUR PROSPECT’S CONFIDENCE, 


A life insurance solicitor “queered” himself with a very promising 
prospect in the following manner recently: 

The prospect was a man of various interests besides his regular 
business, and, being a wise man, he did not make it a practice to con- 
fide with others connected with his regular business concerning his 
other affairs. In other words, he preferred to keep his own affairs, 
very largely, to himself’ But he liked the agent and talked with him 
father more freely than was his wont. 

One day the agent called at the office, and not finding his prospect 
in, thinking, perhaps, to thereby get the attention of other occupants 
of the office, made several comments, to the effect that he understood 
that Mr. So-and-So was interested in this and that and so on. The 
next time the agent called upon his prospect he received a welcome 
which, for coolness, was suggestive of Boreas in mid-winter. He will 
never get nearer than the outer office to that prospect again. 

The moral of this is, don’t be too talkative, don’t be too smart, and 
be just conceited enough to think that a man may, in a confidential 
mood, say things to you sometimes that he wouldn’t, or doesn’t tell to 
every one, and that he don’t expect you will repeat. 





THE ONLY WAY. 


A life insurance solicitor, in a country village, called upon the 
blacksmith, wheelwright and horseshoer. 

He presented the question of life insurance to the man, who listened 
attentively. After the agent had talked awhile, the smith pointed to 
a large rooster, which was stalking around in front of the shop door. 
The rooster was very lean and lank. 

“Do you see that rooster,” said the smith, pointing to the sorrowful 
looking bird. “It was reared ‘by hand,’ and picks up most of its 
living about the place here. I work hard, always have worked hard. 
In this town, where I have lived all my life, people are accustomed to 
come to me to get little jobs done, only a few minutes time, to be 
sure, but they mount up in the course of years. For these small 
favors, with true neighborliness, I am accustomed to receive a single 
‘thank you.’ Sometimes I do not get even that; but when I do, ‘I 
simply say, ‘give it to the rooster.’ Now you see the condition of the 
rooster. I am in about the same condition—just about as lean and 
lanky as he is. 

“Yes, young man, I think I’ll insure my life. 
can manage to leave anything to my family.” 


It is the only way I 





An agent asks, if to pay friends and acquaintances for procuring 
insurance for him is honest, that is, if it is rebating. For example, it 
would be rebating if he gave a customer whom he insured half of his, 
the agent’s, commission. Would it be, in the same sense, rebating if 
he gave a third party half of his commission for procuring the in- 
surance? 
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VANISHING INSURANCE DELUSIONS AND THE 
THINGS THAT REMAIN. 


By J. T. Grsson. 


As the smoke and dust are cleared away from the field of life in- 
surance investigation, popular delusions vanish and important prac- 
tical facts stand out clearly in bold relief. Of the popular delusions 
that have vanished, or are rapidly vanishing, we only mention two, 
one concerning mutualization and the other concerning deferred divi- 
dends. 

In the early stages of the investigation, wrongdoing was discovered 
on the part of officers and directors of a company that had immense 
assets, large surplus and a comparatively small capital stock. The 
fact that the charter of the company limited the annual dividends on 
capital stock to seven per cent, and that this limit had not been vio- 
lated, should have prevented the delusions that the evils had devel- 
oped because the company was a stock company, and that the remedy 
was mutualization. There was, however, a suspicion that the stock- 
holders were beginning to regard the surplus as their own property 
and not the property of the policyholders, and hence this false diag- 
nosis. 

When the popular cry for mutualization was at its height, a pro- 
clamation went forth from the company that the surplus always had 
been, was now, and ever would be regarded as the property of ‘the 
policyholders. Nevertheless, there was a tendency to attribute the 
wrongdoing of the officers of this company to the fact that the com- 
pany was a stock company, until the progress of the investigation dis- 
covered similar, if not more serious, wrongdoing on the part of 
officers and directors of purely mutual companies. This discovery 
has completely silenced the cry of those who found a panacea for all 
insurance ills in mutualization. It never was the sober judgment of 
competent and unprejudiced students of life insurance, and now it 
seems simply ridiculous. 

The second delusion indicated some progress over the first. It had 
become evident that the misconduct of directors and officers of both 
mutual and stock companies must be attributed to covetousness. These 
men had immense sums of money under their control and they yielded 
to the temptation to make private gains out of the public trust. They 
found ways of doing this by paying themselves exorbitant salaries, 
by favoring other companies in which they were interested and in 
many other ways. This was, to some extent, a true diagnosis, and 
the disease was labeled “covetousness.” Then a search was made for 
the microbe, or germ, and it was finally located in deferred dividends. 
Here is the process. Covetousness on the part of officers and direc- 
tors led to misuse of funds. Deferred dividends increased the funds 
controlled by these officers and directors. Therefore, the remedy is 
to be found in annual dividends that will prevent this accumulation 
in which covetous microbes may find a home. 

The absurdity of all this must be evident when we consider that 
the accumulation from deferred dividends will always be a com- 
paratively small sum as compared with the assets of the company. If 
the possession of many millions of dollars of assets does not breed 


covetousness and dishonesty, why should the accumulation of less 
sums in the form of deferred dividends do so? If deferred dividends 
are objectionable, there must be a more reasonable objection than 
this. 

So much for vanishing delusions. 
abiding facts that have come to view. 

The life insurance investigations up to the present have demon- 
strated that the two great essentials of any good insurance company 
are these: namely, first, that the funds of the company be handled 
economically in the interest of the policyholder; second, that the funds 
of the company be handled skilfully and efficiently in the interest of 
the policyholder. Economy keeps down expenses, while skillful in- 
vestment gives the highest possible income without risk of loss. It 
is most evident that these are the only two things to be considered 
by the policyholders of an insurance company. 

But this suggests questions as to insurance methods. The first 
question concerns the organization of an insurance company. How 
can the two essentials, the economy and efficiency of management, be 
best secured? Which is the better form of organization, a purely 
mutual organization of policyholders or a stock company ? 

An unprejudiced inquirer will recognize the advantages and objec- 
tions to a purely mutual company. It is evident that the policyholders, 
being the electors of the directors, are interested in having economical 
and efficient management of their funds for their benefit. It is just 
as evident that the policyholders could not, in the nature of the case, 
so act together as to prevent a few shrewd men from forming a com- 
bination and obtaining proxies that would enable them to control the 
company’s funds in their own interest, except in so far as there might 
be legal limitations. 

An unprejudiced inquirer will recognize the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a stock company. It is evident that in a stock com- 
pany the stockholders can ordinarily secure more economical and 
efficient management and can exercise more control over its officers 
and employees than a purely mutual company; but it is evident also 
that whatsoever is taken for dividends to stockholders will, by so 
much, diminish dividends to policyholders. It will be admitted by 
any fair-minded inquirer that the stockholders are entitled to a fair 
interest on the money they have invested in capital stock, and that in 
taking this interest they take nothing from the earnings of the money 
of the policyholders. They only take interest on their own money. 
It will be admitted, too, in general, that, in the futur , as in the past, 
the business sagacity of stockholders and directors who are stock- 
holders, will prevent them from taking an unfair share of the profits, 
and we may fairly infer that the better form of insurance organization 
in its effort to secure economy and efficiency of management is a 
stock company. 

If, however, we would secure an ideal insurance organization, we 
should have an organization where every stockholder, so far as pos- 
sible, is also a policyholder, and where every director is equally in- 
terested as a policyholder and a stockholder. A board of directors 
constituted in this way has a double incéntive for securing economy 
and efficiency in management. Other things being equal, a company 


We look now at one or two 
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organized in this way would give the best possible guarantee for care- 
ful administration and equitable distribution of dividends. This is 
the ideal insurance organization, and it will probably be the organiza- 
tion of the future. 

Another abiding fact that has been brought into view concerns the 
kind of policies that should be written. We have seen that deferred 
dividend policies are not in any way responsible for the wrongdoing 
of directors and managers of insurance companies. It is evident, 
therefore, that any attempt to prohibit the issue of such policies would 
not only be unwise, but an infringement on individual liberty. Never- 
theless, the question still remains whether deferred dividend policies 
are the best policies for the ordinary policyholder. What can be 
fairly said against or for a deferred dividend policy? 

The policyholder seeks, first of all, the most perfect security that 
his policy contract will be met, and, second, he wishes for a policy 
that will give him the best investment consistent with safety. He has 
a choice of three kinds of policies, non-participating, annual dividend 
and deferred dividend. 

The advantage of the non-participating policy contract is its definite- 
ness. The policyholder knows exactly what he is to get and knows 
that it can be no more and no less. The disadvantage of the non- 
participating policy contract is evident when we consider the fact that 
the company, in order to protect itself, must make a contract so as 
to provide for all possible contingencies. If any company were to 
write only non-participating policies, and make the premium rate too 
low and the guarantees too high, the insurance would not be safe. If, 
on the other hand, the company makes its rates high enough and its 
guaranteed values low enough to have perfect security, the policy- 
holder will get the least possible for his money. In a participating 
policy, the policyholder may fairly expect to get much better results 
from his investment than he can get from a non-participating policy, 
provided he lives to collect it himself. 

There are two classes of participating policies, the annual dividend 
and the deferred dividend. 

The principal advantages of the annual dividend policy are two, one 
for the man who lives and the other mortuary. The man who lives 
can use his dividends to pay his premiums after the first year, and 
by so doing reduce his investment in insurance. If the insured dies, 
his beneficiary will get, not only the face of the policy, but the divi- 
dends, if they have been used to purchase additional insurance. The 
objections to the annual dividend policy are similar to those that may 
. be urged against the non-participating policy. The company, in order 
to protect itself, or, if you please, its policyholders, must give the 
least possible annual dividend in order to keep on hand enough funds 
to protect itself against any possible decline in values or other emer- 
gencies. The policyholder will, therefore, not get all that his policy 
may have earned. A company that would pay each year to every 
policyholder the fullest possible earnings of his policy would not.be a 
safe company, and a company that does not pay the full earnings does 
not give the best possible dividends. As compared with the non- 
participating policy, the annual dividend has no real advantage. 

The objections and advantages of the deferred dividend policy are 
as follows: First, if a man dies before the end of the distribution 
period, his beneficiary gets only the face of the policy without any 
dividends. From this fact it is evident that the beneficiary of a man 
who carries a twenty-year endowment policy and who dies the twen- 
tieth year, might get less than had been paid in premiums. Second, if 
a man wishes to close out his policy before maturity, he only receives 
the guaranteed cash value and no dividends. 

At first sight, these seem to be not only valid, but very strong, ob- 
jections to the deferred dividend policy. What are the advantages of 
a deferred dividend policy? First, it insures the company a working 
surplus that renders it more securely fortified against the dangers 
that arise from the fluctuations of financial values. This not only 
renders the company more secure than an annual dividend company, 
but it enables the company to pay to each policyholder at the end of 
the distribution period the full earnings of his policy. The policy- 
holder will, therefore, get much better dividends than the holder of 
an annual dividend policy. Second, the policyholder has a wholesome 
pressure to remain with the company to the end of the distribution 
period; that is not only a good thing for the company, but is usually 
a good thing for the insured. 
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This, we believe, is a fair statement of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of these three classes of policies. It is evident to any one 
of ordinary intelligence that if a man carrying a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy were to die the first year, his beneficiary would receive 
more insurance compared with the money invested in a non-partici- 
pating policy than he would receive in either an annual dividend or a 
deferred dividend policy. It is just as evident that the man who car- 
ries a twenty-year endowment policy in a well-managed company, 
living to the end of the distribution period, will receive better returns 
on his investment than if he had taken a non-participating or an 
annual dividend policy. The same arguments that would induce any 
one to take an annual dividend policy or a non-participating policy in 
preference to a deferred dividend policy would be just as valid, if they 
were used to persuade a man to take an ordinary life policy in prefer- 
ence to a twenty-payment life or a twenty-year endowment. A man 
who wishes to take out insurance as a protection for those who are 
now dependent upon him and, at the same time, protect his own old. 
age, if he wishes to place the emphasis on protection, will take the 
cheaper policy; if he wishes to lay the emphasis on investment, he will 
take the more expensive policy—he will take the deferred dividend 
for the same reason that he would take the endowment. 

The charge that any wrong is committed when a mortuary dividend 
is not given where a man dies during the first five or ten years of his 
insurance, is perfectly absurd, provided the agreement has been made 
that there shall be no mortuary dividend. That particular policy, in- 
stead of earning dividends for the company and for the other policy- 
holders, has been a great loss to the company. It is simply a matter 
of contract with the other policyholders, and if the policyholders see 
fit to make an agreement to pay more than the face of the policy in 
case of death, they may do so; and certainly, if they wish to make a 
mutual agreement to pay only the face of the policy, they can do so. 

It is evident, however, that a twenty-year endowment policy, carried 
eighteen or nineteen years, has earned some dividends for the com- 
pany and for the other policyholders, and it would seem equitable 
that some arrangements should be made for a mortuary diyidend on 
a policy that had been carried more than ten years. This requirement 
of equity is admirably provided for in what is sometimes called ad- 
vance dividend policies, where the mortuary value of the policy after 
the tenth year is guaranteed to be, not only the face of the policy, but 
that sum increased by all payments made after the tenth. 

If more than this is desired by policyholders, it seems evident that 
the very best form of policy that could be issued would be one in 
which a definite apportionment of dividends should be made to each 
participating policy every year in the form of paid-up insurance. De- 
ferred dividend policies of this kind seem to eliminate all objectionable 
features of the present deferred dividend policies, and at the same 
time retain all their advantages. There is good reason for believing 
that this kind of deferred dividend will be the policy of the future. 





AN HONORABLE OCCUPATION. 


Two years ago there was living in a small town a young farmer, 
twenty-five years of age. While he had saved about $1000, at the time 
of his marriage, this had been used for various expenses, some of them 
unexpected, so that neither he nor his wife had practically any 
property, aside from the value of his own life, which was sufficient 
to support them, together with their child. 

It happened that the young farmer was visited by a life insurance 
agent, who explained life insurance to him, and showed why, as he was 
situated, it was his duty to secure some protection for his wife and 
child. 

The agent prepared an application, secured the physician to make an 
examination and sent the application forward. 

In due time the policy »vas delivered and the young farmer paid the 
first premium—$21.02. Oi this amount the agent received a commis- 
sion of $10.51, and cut of the remainder paid the medical examiner 
for his services. ‘More than fifty per cent of the premium went for 
expenses. 

Within twelve months the young farmer was taken sick and died, 
and his family received $1000, which was all they had, the farm 
having been rented. 

The question arises, whether the insurance cost too much—whether 
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the young farmer should have read the newspapers, and taken mathe- 
matical advice as to whether life insurance was not more expensive 
than it ought to be, and whether he ought not to have refused the 
policy unless 1t could be shown to him that the ratio of expense to the 
company was less than ten per cent of the premium, which it probably 
would have been had it not been for the fact that the agent was 
earning a living in this business,and also had a family to support. 

Was life insurance a good thing for the young farmer’s wife? 
Was it worth what it cost? Would it have been better if the young 
farmer had been left to his own resources, and would he, probably, 
have communicated with some life insurance company had it not been 
for the agent? Was, or was not, the agent engaged in an honorable 
and legitimate occupation? 





A FOUR-YEAR-OLD CLAIM. 


Temptation may come to some men, at the flood of prosperity, to 
drop their life insurance, confident that fortune will prove true through 
life. 

A well-known life agent relates the following: A certain man was 
insured in 1881. He prospered, and, more than many men, was mind- 
ful of the good of others. Among his commendable acts he gave his 
native town a free public library. In 1901 he was traveling in 
Europe, and, with his wife, went to Berlin to hear the opera, of which 
he was passionately fond. One morning he died without a moment’s 
notice. His wife did not know that he was insured, and no word of 
his death was received at the office of the life insurance company until 
last October, when the widow came across evidence of the insurance 
while looking over some old papers. 

Immediately the name was found upon the company’s books, also 
the amount due as paid-up insurance. It was promptly paid by the 
company four years after the man’s death. 

The families of such men have occasion to bless the day that in- 
surance was taken, even though not continued. 





THE HIGHEST VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Family ties are needed to develop the highest value of human life. 
But while this value thus reaches its greatest capacity, there develops 
upon its possessor the responsibility of those who have by his own 
choicé and act the right to depend upon him for the necessities of 
life. The family has a clear and indisputable interest in his earnings. 
This they may have day by day, month by month, and year by year, 
and this interest extends into the future as far as they need it. With- 
out it they will suffer privation cr be dependent upon charity, in either 
of which conditions their natural protector has no right to place them. 
If he dies possessed of property, this by right goes to them, that they 
may, so far as his income may enable them, continue to defray the 
cost of existence. 

But what of this life itself? Has it a value beyond what it pro- 
duces in a month or a year which can be measured with any degree 
of accuracy ? 

Supposing its possessor to be of good constitution and free from 
hereditary taint, it can be shown that he and others of his class 
will be governed, as to the length of their lives, by a law of mortality 
so certain that their average lifetime may be measured with as much 
precision as that which governs any series of future events, and the 
present money value of any such life can be valued with an accuracy 
at least equal to that which characterizes market transactions in other 
kinds of property. 





A POSTAL-CARD SUGGESTION. 


An enterprising and thoroughly up-to-date life agent of the writer’s 
acquaintance has a series of five postal cards, on which are printed 
the following paragraphs, one on each card, which are sent to likely 
prospects, one after another, at intervals of a few days: 

t1) “To provide for those who may suffer financial loss when death 

-overtakes you deserves much serious thought.” 

(2) “To make sure that your later days shall be free from want 
-demands serious consideration.” 

(3) “To whom you shall entrust the funds for your family’s se- 
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curity, or your own independence and comfort, or both, is a question 
to be weighed carefully.” 

(4) “To know exactly the principles governing the administration 
of funds so sacred in their purpose is your solemn duty.” 

And last, the following: “The principles governing the adminis- 
tration of funds held by the Life Insurance Company, etc.” 

The series of “thoughts” operates as a good advance agent to pave 
the way for a personal call. 





GAGE E. TARBELL ON DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 


In the April bulletin to agents of the Equitable Life, Second Vice- 
President Gage E. Tarbell writes regarding deferred dividends as 
follows: 


Without entering into a discussion at this time as to the merits of the 
deferred dividend system, you know that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, including many assurance experts, who believe that 
that system is better for the policyholder than any other; and as we 
believe in giving every man the kind of assurance he wants, we think 
it entirely proper for you to give to all who believe in the deferred divi- 
dend plan above everything else an opportunity to increase their hold- 
ings at this time. 

Nearly everywhere you can find some man or men who have matured 
policies and who freely admit that they would probably not have had 
a cent of the money returned to them if they had not invested it in 
such a policy. 

We are not a thrifty people either by nature or general practice. The 
American likes to spend money and spend it freely. Try to deny it as 
we may, the fact nevertheless remains that the majority of us have to 
be forced to save money. We do not do it willingly. One of the hardest 
things a life assurance agent has to do is to persuade us that we can 
set aside—or save—a definite sum of money each year. He can more 
easily persuade us that we need the protection of life assurance than 
that we can spare the money necessary to buy it. Under the forcible 
arguments of the agent we suddenly decide that we will make the ‘“‘sac- 
rifice’’ (why we call it a sacrifice would be hard to explain) and we 
bravely make the outlay for the first year. Now what makes us put 
in—save—a similar amount the next year? The fact that we do not 
wish to lose the money already invested—although now we have come 
to realize somewhat the value of the protection, and to feel more like 
capitalists. But that first saving has undoubtedly compelled the next— 
and thus as the years go on we are taught the great value—yes, neces- 
sity of saving, as well as the joy and the satisfaction of it. 

Having acquired the habit of saving a certain amount of money each 
year, why draw out all it earns and get rid of it? Isn’t that encour- 
aging the very passion in us that does not need to be encouraged? Isn’t 
that nullifying one of the very greatest advantages that accrue to a man 
in carrying a life assurance policy—the habit of thrift that is engen- 
dered in him? You may theorize all you want, but it is practice that 
counts; and I can show you many a practical result from the proceeds 
of a matured deferred dividend policy as against the memory of many 
annual dividends drawn and frittered away. 

Of course you cannot have your cake and eat it too, but what the 
generality of people need is to save something for a rainy day. They 
may tell you that there are better ways to save it than in life assur- 
ance. That is not the point unless they save it; but such an excuse to 
a life assurance agent is usually made because they want to spend the 
money—not invest it. 

Admit that the results on deferred dividend assurance have not been 
as large as was expected (I say nothing of the fact that this is equally 
true of annual dividend assurance); admit the worst that can be said 
in that line, and yet the results have been good. Is it not a fact that 
the comment most frequently heard when a policy matures is “I only 
wish I had taken out two or three times the amount, as I would have been 
just that much ahead and never would have missed the money?” 





THOUGHTS BY GEARHART. 


Is your policy dated 1906? 

Income ceases; outgoes continue. 

Make 1906 memorable by dating your policy to-day. 

A “‘to be’”’ policy is about as worthless as a lapsed ‘“‘has been.’’ 

A good sized endowment prepares one financially to live or die. 

Life insurance is a fortune, bought and paid for on easy instalments. 

Anything new under the sun? Yes; new and needy widows every day. 

Easy chairs for old age—endowments—cost less to-day than ever 
again. 

“Good intentions” will not fill the widow’s coal bin nor pay the 
grocer. 

Many a man has refused insurance to-day, only to wish for it to- 
morrow. 

Men are divided in two classes: 
insured. 

No hereditary disease in your family? 
hereditary? 

There is but one sure, solid foundation for the young man’s air castle, 
and that is life insurance. 

“Better never late’’ is a good rule in securing life insurance. 
late than never” is costly business. 

Little difference to your widow how many billions of insurance there 
are in force. But how much had you? 

Strange that most men must be coaxed, sometimes almost shamed into 
insurance, the safest, most necessary and most promptly paid of all in- 
vestments. 


Wise and otherwise; insured and un- 


What of it? Isn’t death 


“Better 
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MAKING A PROSPECT CONVINCE HIMSELF. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 


It seems to me sometimes, that in the course of my experience as a 
solicitor, I have worked on the queerest assortment of prospects that 
ever a solicitor met with. Again and again I have stumbled over some 
eccentric individual who was the despair of all other solicitors, and 
somehow or other I nearly always contrived to get some kind of an 
application from him. As a solicitor I am not by any means a national 
figure, and my bank account would not make John D. Rockefeller 
envious, but I have always been deeply interested in the intellectual 
side of soliciting, and when I do meet a crank that everybody steers 
clear of I enjoy conquering him. I suppose I feel somewhat like the 
celebrated Mark Tapley, who was born with a jolly disposition. No 
matter where he went or what he did, he always found it so easy to be 
jolly that he felt that he deserved no credit for it, and he was always 
on the lookout for circumstances so disagreeable that he might be 
able to claim some merit for being cheerful. Finally, he became a 
servant to an extremely selfish man with the hope that the conditions 
of his service might be so hard that he could make a virtue out of 
his jollity, but the selfish man was attacked by an almost mortal 
illness, received a revelation as to his selfishness and became the soul 
‘of generosity. After this disappointment, Mark gave up and decided 
that he could never hope to find conditions in which it would be a 
credit to him to be jolly. I am no such heroic figure as Tapley, of 
course, but I like a piece of soliciting that involves difficulty and then 
I feel that I deserve some credit for success. I believe that I can 
truly say that if I had not, to a certain extent, taken pride in solving 
difficult problems and in conquering obstinate prospects, I should 
never have developed any talent for this line of work. 

Not long ago I encountered a prospect of the obstinate type, and I 
thought I would try to add him to my list. He was approaching 
middle life and had never taken out any insurance. Many solicitors 
had wasted their time upon him, and they gave him such a reputation 
that it required not a little resolution even to approach him. How- 
ever, I thought it might be worth my while to call upon him, even 
if I only succeeded in learning one or two two new facts about human 
nature. I approached him cautiously. I e>.plained to him that while 
I am a solicitor for a life insurance company my call did not neces- 
sarily mean that I was soliciting him. I told him that I had often 
heard that he either took no interest in life insurance or that he was 
opposed to it, and I had called merely to learn the facts. I.permitted 
him to do most of the talking, and on the whole he made a very clear 
statement of his position. If I had not watched him closely and 
studied him carefully I think I should have been deceived by him. 
I should probably have regarded his course as consistent, and so have 
lost an application. He explained first that he did not regard the 
principle of life insurance as sound, and hooted at the idea of an 
actuarial science. He dwelt upon this at some length, and I said 
nothing that contradicted him. Next he expatiated upon the weakness 
of human nature, and the danger of allowing one or two or three men 
to have charge of enormous sums of money belonging to other 
people. It struck me as a decided flaw in his argument when he 
referred so often to the insurance disturbances of 1905 as supporting 
his position, because he is now in the forties and has never applied 
for insurance. What has happened in some of the New York com- 
panies in 1905 certainly could not have impressed him as a reason for 
not taking insurance ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. He was a good 
conversationalist, took pleasure in talking, and I listened to him for 
the greater part of an hour. In the course of his explanations I 
noticed one or two other inconsistencies which aroused vague sus- 
picions in my mind, but I decided to consider his case before pro- 
ceeding further. 

After that I called upon him occasionally, just as if I had nothing 
to do but get rid of the time. I said nothing whatever about in- 
surance, and in reality I was trying to get the key to his character. I 
generally set him to talking upon some subject, and as I have already 
said that he liked to talk, of course this was not difficult. Gradually 
he began to let me know that he sometimes writes for the papers, 
more for love of it than for any compensation that he receives, and 
presently he began to improve the time by reading some of his articles 
to me. I am not capable of being perpetually enthusiastic, but I can 


show enough interest to keep a man riding his hobby, and after a 
few incidental calls my peculiar prospect got into the habit of reading 
me everything he wrote. 

One day he received a letter from a senator, asking his opinion 
upon some proposed legislation, and the letter specified that the opinion 
should be written in a certain way or not at all. I happened to call 
on the day that he had completed his opinion, and he asked me to 
listen to it. In his opening sentence he gave the senator to under- 
stand that he would willingly express his opinion, but he proposed to 
do it in his. own way. The words, “his own way,” struck me in- 
stantly as being a revelation of his disposition. Here was a man who 
was so much of an egoist that he would not even write a short opinion 
upon a matter in which he was not interested without doing it in a 
manner that pleased himself. He was so much taken up with him- 
self that he would not touch his hand to anything unless he could 
have his own way. 

Now, my experience has been that usually there is no man so easy 
to manage as the one who always wants his own way. When I 
encounter a man who loves his own way so intensely, I let him have 
it. At the same time I contrive to have my own way without his 
knowing it. The only part of my own way that I am interested in is 
getting an application, and if I can be gratified in that particular I do 
not care for anything else. So far as mere method is concerned, I 
can talk insurance in all sorts of ways, and one way is as good as 
another so long as it produces the result. 

As soon as I discovered my friend’s weakness I began to deal with 
him in this way: “My friend,” I said, “you are a man of unusual 
ability. Ordinarily I move among men for months without meeting 
even one who knows anything outside of his own little routine. But 
you really possess considerable insight into general matters. You are 
capable of giving me some help in the insurance business, and I am 
going to ask you to do it. Now, I often meet men who puzzle me, 
and I sometimes pass them by simply because I do not know how to 
go to work at them. It occurs to me that if you would look into 
insurance a little and then consider some of these men with me that 
you could give me a great deal of help.” 

I appealed to his pride, his charity and his vanity all at once. He 
was pleased with the very high compliment which I paid him, and he 
began to study insurance with a readiness and an earnestness that 
surprised me. As a matter of fact, he did give me some points which 
were useful to me, and as he had considerable spare time we became 
friends in more than the ordinary sense of the word. Presently he 
began to be interested in life insurance on his own behalf, and I still 
permitted him to have his own way. I did not say a word about an 
application until I thought he was just right for it, and then I merely 
suggested it, and he signed it without a word. 

The point to be considered in the case of my self-confident friend is 
this: He is an unusually able man, and he thinks he is more able 
than he really is. He would consider it a confession of weakness on 
his part to permit anyone else to dictate a course of conduct to him. 
Never in the world would he permit anyone else to convert him to an 
opinion or a principle. He will always be hostile to anything in which 
he does not take the initiative. I invited him to do a thing which 
fed his self-importance. I placed him in a superior position. I con- 
fessed that I could not teach him, that I was incompetent to dictate 
to him, and I asked him to teach me and to help to convert others. 
He became the master and I the pupil. I could almost express my 
method in one word—humility. I won him by not knowing too much, 
by deferring to his opinions and whims and by having none of my 
own. 

This method will work more often than the average solicitor may 
think. I could give a hundred examples from my own experience and 
the experience of other solicitors with whom I am acquainted. Not 
to be too long in closing this article, I would suggest to the solicitor 
that when he meets an intelligent but opinionated prospect he may 
win by allowing the prospect to convince himself, and by permitting 


him to have his own way. P 





Ghosts not otherwise engaged can make good use of their time (or 
eternity) in haunting the uninsured. It is impossible to understand the 
dullness of those who procrastinate.—‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 


9. THat THE Best THINGs IN Lire INSURANCE ARE CASH VALUES, 
Poticy LoANs AND SPECIAL BENEFITS. 


The amateur reformer is very solicitous about the poor policyholder. 

The policyholder is supposed to be a victim, and must be protected 
even if it becomes necessary to annihilate the company. 

Thus the policyholder is in danger of being ground to powder be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone. If the directors are lax 
and the officers mismanage the company, he suffers on the one hand. 
If the company is attacked by the press or crippled by restrictive 
laws, he suffers on the other hand. 

It is true that directors should be alert—and they will be here- 
after; and that officers should be trustworthy—and they will be here- 
after. But the company itself is never, if properly conducted, the 
enemy, or the oppressor, of the policyholder. 

What is the company? It is simply an aggregation of policyholders. 

If you aim a blow at the company, and a wound is inflicted, whose 
blood will be spilt? The blood of the policyholders. 

Of course the amateur reformer is the most benevolent of men. 
If he is waging war, it is in a good cause. And the general public 
(who are profoundly ignorant of the science of life insurance) point 
to his many good deeds; proving not only that he is fighting for the 
policyholders, but that he has accomplished great results. He has 
jorced the companies, for example, to guarantee large early cash sur- 
render values; to guarantee the largest possible loans on policies; to 
fill the policy contract with a great number of novel benefits (such as 
grace in the payment of premiums; permission to engage in hazardous 
employments without charge; freedom to travel or reside in the most 
deadly regions without extra premium), and to grant many other ex- 
pensive luxuries. But careful scrutiny will show that most of these 
benefits are for the advantage of inconstant or lawless policyholders, 
and not for those who are steadfast and well behaved. 

The modern policy is infinitely better for the man who deserts the 
ship than was the old-fashioned policy. But the old-fashioned policy, 
although less liberal in the beginning, was worth more in the end to 
the man who maintained his contract until its final maturity. 

The man who takes a policy for the benefit of his family will do 
well to consider the ultimate value of the investment rather than its 
temporary value. Again, if he takes insurance for the benefit of his 
wife and children, or to protect his own old age, he should consider 
whether it is to his advantage to belong to a class whose members are 
granted a great variety of expensive benefits which he himself does 
not want and never will utilize, but which, in the long run, will cut 
down the dividends on his own policy. 

“You can’t eat your cake and keep it too,” and if policyholders are 
disappointed with the dividends which the companies are now paying, 
they should be forced to recognize the fact that the chief reason for 
the smaller dividends paid during recent years is that the money for- 
merly stored up and paid to those who kept their insurance in force, 
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has recently been dissipated in paying large surrender values to those 
who have given up their insurance prematurely, or who have received 
benefits that must be paid for out of surplus. 

Some experts in life insurance recognize the fact that if a sufficient 
number of people to form a strong company should come together 
and should determine to insure one another on the following basis, 
they would be the possessors of much cheaper and better insurance 
than they can get in any of the companies to-day. 

Each policyholder to agree that no dividends should be paid on any 
policy until it had been in force for at least five years; no cash sur- 
render value to be allowed until the policy had been in force at least 
fifteen years; from the third to the fifteenth year a surrender value. 
but only in paid-up insurance; those who remained at home and en- 
gaged in wholesale employments not to be called upon to pay for the 
special risks run by other policyholders; dividends, if declared an- 
nually, to be moderate during the early years, and to increase as each 
policy grew older, so as to lessen the burden of the long-lived and 
persistent policyholders. 

But the amateur reformer would cry out against such a company. 
He would regard such methods as antiquated. And yet it is true 
that old things are not always bad, and that everything that is new is 
not necessarily desirable. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some years ago I happened to be present at an interview in which 
a highly enthusiastic solicitor was trying to write a doctor for a 
$10,000 policy. The doctor was almost persuaded and he was so near 
to the point of signing an application that the solicitor evidently be- 
came excited and made, what seemed to me, some extravagant and 
unwise promises. I am sure, at any rate, that I should have been 
afraid to offer such allurements, as they might have developed into 
boomerangs. The promises were as follows: The doctor, it seems. 
wished to be appointed as examiner for the company that he was 
about to enter. The solicitor assured him that he had but to make 
a recommendation and he could secure him the appointment. This 
was imprudent enough, as the solicitor had not the least assurance 
that he could procure an appointment, but to make matters worse he 
proceeded to this extreme: “I intend to devote a great deal of my 
time to your city hereafter, and I can guarantee that the examination 
fees will almost pay your premiums.” The doctor yielded to these 
blandishments and applied for a policy. Of course the solicitor failed 
to make good most of his promises. As the city in which the doctor 
lived contained not more than 6000 inhabitants and the doctor's pre- 
mium of $300 would have required sixty examinations a year at $5 
each, it is hard to understand how the solicitor could have been so 
thoughtless. He did, however, succeed in securing the doctor an 
appointment as examiner. The doctor was apparently well satisfied 
and never complained about the broken promises. 

In striking contrast to the doctor was the case of a banker who 
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yielded to this same solicitor’s persuasiveness. The solicitor began a 
canvass in a small city, and being’ desirous of starting out with as 
much prestige as possible, induced the banker to apply for a $10,000 
policy. He took a short cut to success by promising the banker that he 
would therafter do a great deal of work in that city, that he would 
give the banker a commission of ten per cent on any business that he 
secured through the banker’s influence, and that the banker’s com- 
missions would practically pay his premiums. Notwithstanding, the 
banker had to pay nearly half of his first premium in cash, and when 
the second premium notice reached him he had not a single credit in 
the way of commissions. He wrote the solicitor, reminding him of 
his promises, and the solicitor grew highly indignant that anyone 
should have such foolish expectations. I do not now recall what 
effort the solicitor made to explain himself, but it was evidently not 
sufficient, for the banker permitted his policy to lapse. Since then the 
solicitor has always referred to the banker as the meanest man he 
knows. 

I feel justified in saying that the banker should have had some judg- 
ment in this matter, and if he had no interest in insurance unless he 
could get it for little or nothing, he should have rejected the solici- 
tor’s proposition, but, of course, the solicitor should not have been 
so free and easy in making agreements which he entirely forgot in 
ten days after he had made them. 

However, I have something else in view besides passing upon the 
solicitor’s integrity. I have had an opportunity to become pretty well 
acquainted with the solicitor in question, and I know it to be a fact 
that he more or less habitually makes impossible agreements. The 
strange thing about it all is, and it is this upon which I wish to com- 
ment, that he seldom or never suffers embarrassment or inconveni- 
ence from it. He has a fascinating personality and a plausible man- 
ner, and if a policyholder makes a murmur, as a rule, the solicitor is 
able to convince him that he is laboring under a misunderstanding. 

There are a number of reasons why careless promises so seldom 
result in unpleasant complications. Most men have short memories, 
and they soon forget about the bonanzas and cloud-capped palaces 
which have been held up to their view; but besides, it is a mental law 
that when a definite event has once occurred in a man’s life he there- 
after regards it as a just and necessary event, and is unwilling to wish 
The reason this is so, apparently is, that 
a man must be at peace with himself. His own approval is as neces- 
sary to himself as the approval of others. Suppose that a man loses a 
near relative. For a time he is deeply grieved, but grieving adds a 
certain tenderness to his character, and the law of self-approval com- 
pels him to regard this new quality in himself with content. He 
says, “I could not wish it otherwise.” A great poet gave expression 
to this mental law when he said. 

“Tis better to have loved and _ lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


that it had been otherwise. 


The having loved has put something into a man’s personality, and 
he must approve of that something. When a man takes a life in- 
surance policy he not only changes his personality, but he adds some- 
thing to it. He then not only feels that he has done right, but he 
must feel that he has done right. How long could he live in a world 
which requires thinking and deciding if he began to regard himself as 
a dupe and a fool after every act. Self-approval is so necessary to a 
man’s happiness and practical well-being that he will often cling pas- 
sionately to a mistake, and I am inclined to think that there are many 
cases in which men are really better off in clinging to their mistakes. 
Of course the mistakes must not be too great. The policyholder who 
does not forget the extravagant promises of the solicitor is still glad 
that he has a policy. He approves of himself for having taken it, and 
he says to himself, when some other agent is graciously showing him 
how he has been deceived, “The policy is a good thing to have, and I 
am glad that I have it. Even if the agent did lie to me he did me 
a good turn in getting me to take the insurance.” Being, on the whole, 
satisfied with himself and his purchase, he never reminds the agent 
of his duplicity. He goes on through life in this way, buying more 
policies and other things that are not just as they were represented 
to be, but he continues to be at peace with himself and never up- 
braids mankind as a set of unmitigated rascals. 

It is true, however, that not every individual human being is pleased 
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with himself and disposed to be patient when he has been over- 
reached. A’ few men here and there are morbidly sensitive about 
their mistakes and they grow almost savage over their disappoint- 
ments. We class these men as pessimists, and they generally have a 
somewhat contemptuous opinion of humanity and things in general. 
The banker was one of the pessimistic exceptions, and I described 
his case merely to show that mental laws are not without exception. 
The doctor illustrates the disposition of average humanity, and his 
mental laws are the ones I wish to emphasize. 

I have described average human nature and its patience with errors 
and misrepresentations for the reason that a prospect is often almost 
persuaded, but doubts if he wants or needs insurance. The solicitor 
can confidently assure such a prospect that if he takes it he will want 
it and he will need it. The very possession of a thing tends to 
create the need for it, and the solicitor can say to the vacillating pros- 
pect: “If you take insurance you will feel compelled to find uses for 
it, and you will then learn that you cannot do without it.” This is 
what might be called the psychological argument for taking insur- 
ance, and I am perfectly aware that a solicitor could never build up 
a large renewal interest by means of this one argument, but he can 
add it to his stock and the very novelty of it may some time produce 
a striking effect. 

Not long ago a book agent attempted to sell me a hundred-dollar 
encyclopedia. I told him that I could not spare so much money at 
the time, but that I had decided to buy a good reference work when [ 
could afford it. I said, “I seldom have any occasion to use an en- 
cyclopedia, but I may buy one for the same reason that a man carries 
a revolver in Texas; namely, that if he did need it he would need it 
very badly.” The agent professed to be pleased with my statement 
and declared that he would add it to his stock of arguments and 
illustrations. It is as a fresh addition to an already large supply that I 
offer the pyschological argument, the argument that a man comes to 
need whatever he possesses, and I hope that the solicitors who ac- 
quaint themselves with it may find it effective. 

Before closing I will add one more illustration of this argument. 
Years ago I was one day discussing the marriage question, and I ex- 
pressed some doubts about finding a woman that approached my ideal. 
“You are too finical,” replied my friend. “Marry some good woman, 
whether you love her or not, and she will become your ideal.” I did 
not follow this advice, and I doubt if it would appeal to most young 
persons, but it is undoubtedly true that many couples have married 
without much love only to find that marriage developed it. 

“Tf you can afford it, take a policy, whether you want it or not, and 
you will presently find that you do want it,” is the briefest way of 
stating the psychological argument. [Every solicitor should commit 
the proposition to memory and learn to expand it and apply it. 





GET IN TUNE. 

A prominent life agent, like most toilers in all walks of life, some- 
times finds himself not in the frame of mind—the mood, to do his 
best work, to be sure of attaining the best results. Instead of going 
ahead and taking the risk of “making a muddle” of some case, he’ 
suspends work and goes to the theater, the public library reading 
room, or seeks some other diversion until he finds himself in the 
right condition to resume work at “concert pitch.” 

It is not improbable that he earns money faster this way, by taking 
no chance of failure while not in the proper mood, than he would 
by going ahead and perhaps losing business through his temporary 
inability to “rise to the occasion.” 





LIFE INSURANCE THE BEST INVESTMENT. 

“There is no such incentive to thrift as a compulsory financial pay- 
ment on an investment that cannot be sold, traded off, mortgaged or 
thrown away,” says a man who believes in life insurance. 
“T’ never believed this until experience taught it to me. 
sitting down once and figuring how easy it is to beat the best offers 
of life insurance by putting the money equivalent of the premiums into 
a savings bank or real estate; but I have tried all three plans, and the 
life insurance plan makes the others look like counterfeit money. 


I remember 
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PROPOSED INSURANCE LAW NOW BEFORE CONGRESS. 


The message of President Roosevelt to Congress in connection 
with the proposed model insurance law for the District of Columbia, 
was accompanied by a report from Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas E. Drake, in which he summarizes the principal points of 
the bill, so far as they relate to life insurance companies, as follows: 


First. It will furnish the District of Columbia with a clear. concise 
insurance code based on experience in some of the States of more than 
half a century. 

Second. It will provide for a properly equipped bureau of insurance, 
which will be able to make examinations of all foreign insurance com- 
panies that desire to do business in the District; domestic companies, 
too, when requested by any Insurance Commissioner, and the company 
to be examined, although it may not want to qualify here. 

Third. The result of its examinations of foreign and domestic com- 
panies will, no doubt, be accepted in time, by the various State Insurance 
Departments; thereby saving the cost to insurance companies of numer- 
ous examinations and the accounting also to forty-odd Insurance De- 
partments. 

Fourth. It will abolish taxation on insurance premiums for revenue; 
also the arbitrary advertising of the companies’ annual statements in 
newspapers and trade journals, which advanced steps should be taken 
by the Department at the seat of our National Government. 

Fifth. The bill creates a proper code of law for the incorporation of 
insurance companies within the District of Columbia. It provides for 
the organization of companies on the temporary stock plan, and that 
life insurance companies issuing participating policies shall not do busi- 
ness on the non-participating plan; it limits the investment of capital 


-stock; it also provides for the nomination and election of life insurance 


officers by mail, proxy, in person, or by representatives; limits the life 
of proxies, and forbids their use in the hands of an officer or agent of 
the company. 

Sixth. It provides for non-forfeiture of policies after the payment of 
two full annual premiums and the annual accounting and annual dis- 
tribution of dividends. It also provides the standard forms of policies 


‘adopted by the New York legislative committee—which must be plainly 


printed on the policy, together with the plan and dividend periods—and 
allows such other forms as the Insurance Commissioner, after a full 
hearing, may approve. 

Seventh. It requires the board of directors to fix the salaries annually 
of all officers, trustees, directors and agents, whose salaries exceed 
$5000 per annum, and requires itemized vouchers for all disbursements 


-over $100; it also provides for greater publicity through the published 


annual reports of the various Insurance Departments, and prohibits an 
insurance company or its agents from making political contributions. 

Eighth. It requires all companies doing business in the District of 
Columbia to be examined every three years, or oftener, if deemed neces- 
sary by the Commissioner; it requires the reserve of life insurance com- 
panies doing business in the District to be calculated annually as of the 
thirty-first of December next preceding, by the Actuary of the De- 
partment, and permits valuation of policies the first year on the pre- 
liminary term plan; it forbids discrimination between insurants of the 
same class and equal expectation of life, and prohibits pensions. 

Ninth. It prohibits insurance to be transacted on the regular assess- 
ment plan, and also prohibits estimates to be used as to the future cost 
of ‘‘old-line’’ life insurance and dividends that are likely to be here- 
after declared on that kind of insurance. 

It provides for a contingency reserve that is to be based upon the 
entire reserve liabilities of life insurance companies in the amount of 
ten per cent; the fund thus created in no case to exceed $10,000,000. This 
provision is made to meet a possible abnormally high rate of mortality 
and the fluctuation of securities of insurance companies without the 
effect of such contingencies having depleting effects upon the surplus. 





APPROACHING A PROSPECT. 

The way some solicitors approach a prospect, for the first time, re- 
minds one of a certain prank of Artemas Ward, the humorist. 

One bitter cold winter night, in his native town in Maine, Ward, on 
his way home, stopped at a house in the neighborhood and aroused 
the family. 

It was in the time of the Civil War. 

Ward pounded the door, and called, and made such a racket that 
at last the farmer opened the window and called out, “What’s 
wanted ?” 

“T wanted to know,’ 
war.” 

Some agents will enter an office or other place of business with a 
great bustle, almost compelling a cessation of business, only to an- 
nounce that he represents such and such a company. The proposed 
prospect is liable to say “‘pshaw,” or something of that kind, and the 
result is not favorable to the agent, who uses such poor judgment 
in making an initial call. 

It is a good deal the same as it was with the financial magnate, who 
was called upon by a breezy individual who, without ceremony, 
“blew” into the counting room and asked for Mr. So-and-So. 

“How do; take a chair,” said the business man. 
“T represent Brown, Jones & Co.,” continued the breezy one. 


, 


drawled Ward, “if you are in favor of the 


, 
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“Ts that so?” said the busy business man; “‘then take two chairs.” 

Few agents approach a prospect in this way. They wouldn’t suc- 
ceed as life insurance solicitors if they did. 

It is a good deal better to sift in than to blow in. 





GIVE ALL THE PARTICULARS. 


A recent incident indicates that life insurance solicitors are inclined 
to prefer that the medical examiner make his own discoveries, un- 
aided. 

A prospect happened to mention, in the presence of the agent, who, 
by the way, is one of the squarest and most honorable men in the 
world, a slight physical annoyance which he thought indicated a 
certain ailment. 

Now, the agent, in this case entirely with good intentions and be- 
cause of friendship, said: ‘‘Oh, don’t say anything about that. There 
is nothing a medical examiner so much dreads as that,” naming the 
ailment mentioned. 

Now, the question is, was that exactly good, safe advice? Perhaps 
the prospect had a real symptom, perhaps not. Supposing the pros- 
pect should not mention it to the medical examiner, and the examiner 
did not discover it, and the insured died from any cause traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to that particular ailment, might not the com- 
pany resist payment, claiming fraud? 

Would not the right course for the prospect to pursue be to men- 
tion the symptom, as he thought it might be, to the examiner? 





REVIVED BUSINESS IS GOOD BUSINESS. 


It is persistent business, for a man who has once allowed his policy to 
lapse and has reinstated it is generally anchored in his resolution there- 
after. 

The foundation of a successful agency is the old business that sticks. 
Keep that foundation in repair so that you may safely build more: and 
more largely upon it. Lapses are the wasteful bane of insurance. 
Eliminate this waste in your agency by persistent watchfulness and 
energy. 





AN UNWELCOME REMINDER. 


It is undoubtedly a trait of human nature that a person dislikes to 
be told that he has made a bad investment, that he has purchased a 
poor asset, even if he knows that it is so. 

A case in point, where a life agent could not, in any event, have 
benefited himself, and where the man ‘‘didn’t like it very well” and 
sort of had it “in for” the agent for mentioning it: 

This man had a policy in a company now on the old line basis, but 
formerly on the assessment plan. 

Quite recently the company’s capital had been largely impaired and 
it had withdrawn from some States. The man knew all this, and he 
felt more or less uncomfortable about it; but one morning an agent 
whom he knew called him up over the telephone and said: “I suppose 
you know so and so,” naming the company, and rehearsing the facts 
referred to above. 

A trifling thing like this may deprive an agent of a patron.. 





NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW AS AMENDED. 


That portion of the insurance laws of the State of New York re- 
lating to life insurance companies, amended by. the legislature last 
week, is herewith briefly summarized: 


Real property cannot be acquired by any domestic or foreign com- 
pany, within the State, except upon the approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance; nor can any real property be exchanged for other real 
property without such approval. Property used by a company for the 
accommodation of its business must be disposed of within five years 
after its use becomes unnecessary. 

Officers and directors of companies are not to be pecuniarily interested 
in any financial transactions. 

Examinations of domestic life insurance companies are to be made at 
least once in three years, and may be made upon request of a stock- 
holder, policyholder or creditor. 

Companies having stock may confer upon policyholders the right to 
vote for directors. 

After January 1, 1907, every policy must contain the entire contract, 
and the statements of the insured are to be considered as representa- 
tions and not warranties. This applies to all policies issued within the 
State. 

No company may issue circulars or other documents misrepresenting 
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the terms of any policy issued, or estimating the dividends or share of 
surplus to be received, or use any misleading title. 

Mutual companies may be organized within the State, provided appli- 
cations are received from at least five hundred persons for not less than 
one million dollars of insurance, upon which one full annual premium 
must be paid. Such a company must deposit $100,000 with the Insurance 
Department, which may be borrowed, to be repaid when the reserve is 
at least one hundred thousand dollars, and the company has in hand 
sufficient funds to meet all outstanding liabilities in addition to said 
$100,000. Not more than eight per cent per annum can be paid for such 
borrowed capital. 

Domestic companies cannot issue deferred dividend policies after this 
year, but must pay dividends annually either in cash, or in reduction of 
premiums, or in the purchase of paid-up additions, or they may be left 
with the company to accumulate at interest. Foreign companies are 
not permitted to issue deferred dividend policies in New York State. 

The legal minimum valuation of contracts is fixed in accordance with 
the select and ultimate method with the following allowances for mor- 
tality in the first five years of the issuance of the contracts: First year, 
fifty per cent of the rate shown by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality; second year, sixty-five per cent; third year, seventy-five per 
cent; fourth year, eighty-five per cent, and fifth year, ninety-five per 
cent. No policy shall be valued as term insurance, unless premiums are 
based upon net term rates, and no policy with level premiums shall be 
valued as term insurance for the first policy year. 

Contingency reserves may be accumulated by domestic companies as 
follows: When net values of policies are less than $100,000, twenty 
per cent thereof or $10,000, which ever is greater; the percentage there- 
after decreases by one-half of one per cent for each $100,000 of net values 
up to $1,000,000; one-half of one per cent for each additional million up 
to ten millions; one-half of one per cent for each additional $2,500,000 up 
to $20,000,000; one-half of one per cent for each additional $5,000,000 up 
to $50,000,000; one half of one per cent for each additional $25,000,000 up 
to $75,000,000, and for all amounts in excess thereof, not more than five 
per cent can be held as a contingency reserve. The Superintendent may 
authorize an additional amount for a prescribed period, not to exceed 
one year. 

Surrender values of lapsed policies are to be applied to continuing the 
policy in force as term insurance if no other option is applied for. The 
surrender charge is fixed at one-fifth of the entire reserve of $25 per 
$1000 of insurance, if that be greater. 

The requirements as to the election of directors of domestic. mutual 
life insurance corporations have already been explained in THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 

Provision is made for the conversion of stock companies into mutual 
organizations by action of a majority of the directors, a majority of the 
stockholders, the approval of the Superintendent and a majority of the 
policyholders. 

Limitation of New Business.—Companies with less than fifty millions 
in force, new policies must not exceed fifty per cent of the amount in 
force at the beginning of the year; between fifty and one hundred mil- 
lions, not more than thirty per cent thereof; up to $300,000,000, twenty- 
five per cent; up to $600,000,000, twenty per cent; up to $1,000,000,000, 
fifteen per cent, and over that amount not more than $150,000,000 of new 
insurance in any one year. 

Expenses are limited on new business to the loadings on the new pre- 
miums received, plus the assumed mortality savings by the select and 
ultimate method of valuation, and renewals of five per cent are allowed 
for nine years only. 

Salaries in excess of $5000 per annum are to be approved by the board 
of directors, and vouchers must be kept for all disbursements of $100 
and upwards. 

Domestic companies must not loan upon or purchase stocks, and must 
dispose of all stock holdings within five years from the close of the 
current year. Participation in underwriting syndicates is also for- 
bidden. 

Standard forms of policies are provided in four forms as follows: Or- 
dinary life; limited payment life; endowment and term. The standard 
form for a twenty-payment life policy is herewith presented: 


NEW YORK STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY. 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE. 


CC a Se eee BO ss causes eaceaiu es PROMINM $55. 5i060ccs0s0ss 
SOD: nc cassepeyessocweseern Life Insurance Company, of ..............008- 
IR CORBIGOPRUOR: Obocssciccciesssewiswe dollars, receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, and of the payment of a like sum upon each.............. 
ORS? Oh isa ceesgnaencecer hereafter until. ........:<000005: full years’ premiums 


shall have been paid, or until the pnor death of the insured, 
Promises to pay upon receipt at the home office of the company in 


BE ers of due proof of the death of .............scecceeee, Of 
BP eee ee Pe ee pI IIR NON 5 o'50'5 0 is 60:60 ba Glein wp ow oko sce keees 
herein called the IMSUTOA,. oe. o65:60:00:60 6000000000009 dollars after deduct- 
ing any indebtedness to the company and any unpaid portion of the then 
current year’s premium, at said home Office tO...........ccececccsvccseeee 
beneficiary, with............. right of revocation. 


Change of Beneficiary.—Whenever the right of revocation has been reserved, 
or in the case of the di ath of the beneficiary under either a revocable or irre- 
vocable designation, the insured, if there be no existing assignment of the 
policy made as herein provided, may designate a new beneficiary with or without 
reserving right of revocation by filing written notice thereof at the home office of 
the company, accompanied by the policy for suitable indorsement thereon, and if 
no beneficiary shall survive the insured, the policy shall be payable to the legal 
———- of the insured. 

’ayment of Premiums.—The company will accept payment of premiums at 
other times than as stated above, as follows: 

Except as herein provided, the payment of a premium or instalment thereof 
shall not maintain the policy in force beyond the date when the next premium or 
instalment thereof is payable. 

All premiums are payable in advance at said home office or to any agent of 
the company upon delivery of a receipt signed by an executive officer of the 
company and countersigned by said agent. 

A grace of thirty days from the day when it would otherwise be payable shall 
be granted for the payment of every premium after the first, during which time 
the insurance shall continue in force. 


Conditions,—(The policy may here provide for restrictions of liability by reason 
of travel, occupation, change of residence and suicide, applicable only to one year 
after the issuance of the policy.) 

Incontestability.—(The policy shall here provide that it shall be incontestable, 
except for non-payment of premiums, either from its date or after one or two 
years, in the following form:) 

This policy shall be incontestable, except for non-payment of premiums, 
Re re from its date. 

If the age of the insured has been understated, the amount payable hereunder 
shall be such as the premium paid would have purchased at the correct age. 

Participation.—This policy shall each year participate in the surplus of the 
company as provided by the laws of the State of New York now in force. 

Dividends.—Dividends at the option of the holder shall on the .......... day of 
Sspeeanoee of each year be either—(1) Payable in cash; or, (2) Applied toward the 
payment of any premium or premiums; or (3) Applied to the purchase of paid-up 
additions to the policy; or, (4) Left to accumulate to the credit of the policy with 
interest at .......... per centum per annum and payable at the maturity of the 
policy, but withdrawable on.any anniversary of the policy. 

Unless the holder of this policy shall elect otherwise within three months after 
the mailing by the company of a written notice requiring such election as pro- 
vided by the laws of the State of New York, the dividends shall be applied to 
purchase paid-up additions to the policy. 

Loans.—The company at any time will advance upon the sole security of this 
policy, at a rate of interest not greater than .......... per centum per annum, a 
sum not exceeding the amount specified in the table of loan values herein set 
forth after deducting therefrom all other indebtedness to the company. Failure 
to repay any such advance or interest shall not avoid this policy unless the total 
indebtedness to the er shall exceed the aggregate a all unpaid dividends 
and accumulations and of .......... per centum (not less than eighty per centum) 
of the net value of the policy and all additions thereto, and thirty days’ notice 
shall have been given by the company. 

Assignment.—No assignment of this policy shall be binding pon the company 
unless it be filed with the company at its said home office. The company 
assumes no responsibility as to the validity of any assignment. 

Options on Surrender or Lapse.—After this policy shall have been in force 
three full years it may be surrendered by the owner at any time prior to any 
default or within three months after any default. Thereupon, 

(1) If there be no indebtedness to the company, the owner may elect (a) to 
continue the insurance in force at its full amount without participation, or (b) 
to purchase paid-up insurance payable at the same time and on the same condi- 


tions, except as to payment of premiums and participation, as this policy. 


The minimum — for which the insurance will be continued and the mini- 
mum amounts o paid-up insurance which will be allowed, exclusive of the ap- 
plication of dividend additions, are shown in the table of surrender values herein 


set forth. 
TABLE OF LOAN AND SURRENDER VALUES. 
Years’ Paid-up Continued Insurance 
Premiums Paid. Loan Value. Insurance. Years. Months. Days. 


Values for other years will be computed on the same basis and be furnished 
upon request. 

(2) If there be an indebtedness to the company, the owner may elect (a) to 
have the amount which otherwise would be applicable as a surrender value to the 
purchase of temporary insurance for the period aforesaid, less the indebtedness, 
applied to continue the insurance in force without participation for the full 
amount of this policy and dividend additions less the indebtedness, or (b) to 
have the amount which otherwise would be applicable as a surrender value to 
the purchase of non-participating paid-up insurance as aforesaid, less the indebt- 
edness, applied to the purchase of a proportionate amount of paid-up insurance. 
If in the event of any default in the payment of premium or otherwise, after the 
policy shall have been in iforce three full years, the owner shall not exercise 
either of said options within three months cher such default, the insurance shall 
be continued as — in one of options (a). 

In any case of continued temporary insurance under any of the above pro- 
visions this policy, upon satisfactory evidence of insurability, may be reinstated 
during the term for which the insurance is continued, but within the first three 
years of said term, by written application therefor at the home office of the com- 
pany and by payment of arrears of premiums and of whatever indebtedness to 
the company existed at the date of surrender or default, with interest at a rate 
not exceeding .......... er centum per annum. 

Modes of Settlement.—The insured, or in case the insured shall not have elected 
the beneficiary after his death, by written notice to the company at its home 
office, may elect to have the total sum payable under this policy upon the death 
of the insured, either in cash or as follows: 

(1) By the payment of an annuity equal to ...........+ per centum of such 
total sum payable at the end of each year during the lifetime of the beneficiary, 
and by the payment upon the death of the beneficiary of the said total sum, 
together with any accrued portion of the annuity for the year then current, unless 
otherwise directed in said notice, to the beneficiary’s legal representatives or 
assigns. 

oy By the pavment of equal annual instalments for a specified number of 
years, the first instalment being payable immediately, in accordance with the 
following table for each one thousand dollars of said total sum. 

(3) By the payment of equal annual instalments payable at the end of each 
year for a fixed period of twenty years and so many years longer as the bene- 
ficiary shall survive, in accordance with the following table for each one 
thousand dollars of said total sum. é y . 

Any instalments payable under (2) or (3) which shall not have been paid prior 
to the death of the beneficiary shall be paid unless otherwise directed in said 
notice to the beneficiary’s legal representatives or assigns. 

Unless otherwise specified by the insured or by the beneficiary in making such 
election, the beneficiary may at any time surrender the agreement for the pay- 
ment of an annuity or such instalments for the commuted value of payments 
yet to be made, computed upon the same basis as the following table; provided 
that no such surrender and commutation will be made under (3) unless the 
good health of the beneficiary is shown to the satisfaction of the company:. 


Option (2). Option (3.) 
Years. Instalment. Age of Instalment. 
Beneficiary 
at Death of 
Insured. 
In witness whereof the company has caused this policy to be executed this 
Pr GAY OF cciswwesesrerensscne 


Companies may issue other forms of contract on having them ap- 
proved by the Superintendent and made standard, after which other 
companies may use the same forms. The standard form is not to be 
compulsory in other States where domestic companies may operate. 
Companies issuing participating policies are not permitted to issue non- 
participating contracts. 

Requirements for the annual reports of all life insurance companies 
are considerably elaborated and include a gain and loss exhibit; a sepa- 
rate statement of policies issued after 1906; a statement of annual divi- 
dends, and also of deferred dividends paid during the year, together with 
the methods of calculation. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


The Legislature of the State of New York adjourned on May 3, 
after having passed, with comparatively little consideration, a number 
of bills affecting one of the most important interests of the State, and 
one which touches more closely than any other the life of its people as 
well as that of thousands of others scattered throughout the civilized 
world. It is perhaps impossible at this stage of the proceedings to 
judge calmly and judicially the effect of this new legislation in all its 
varied bearings, and it is openly admitted by those most competent to 
decide that much of it is largely of an experimental nature, the 
effects of which only time and experience will prove. Even the man 
most instrumental in drafting the bills and urging their enactment has 
had to acknowledge that the legislature meets annually to correct 
mistakes, but, that being the case, there seems to be no good reason 
why most of the remedial legislation could not have been deferred for 
an entire year, so that nothing was placed on the statute books but 
what was thoroughly sound, and comprised the best thought of all who 
understood the ramifications of the business from legal, theoretical and 
practical standpoints. The lack of time in preparing the original bills 
was well emphasized in the numerous amendments which were made 
to them subsequent to their first introduction, and had it not been for 
the fact that the public mind had become so inflamed over the results 
of the investigation of last year concerning a few companies, that it 
overlooked all the good points of the system, including the important 
fact that a large majority of the companies were absolutely without 
reproach in their management, there would have been more strenuous 
efforts made to defeat the legislation, and legislators would not so 
readily have recorded their votes to appease a misdirected public 
clamor. All the good legislation in life insurance has been the result 
of earnest, well directed effort, made as the result of experience, and 
it is a well established fact that, with but few exceptions, the com- 
panies have done more for their policyholders than the law required. 
In other words the law has caught up with the reforms and was not 
the primary cause. 


SoMeE RESTRICTIONS COMMENDABLE. 


It is not attempted herein to deny that some of the legislation is not 
good, or was not even needed. The prohibition of political contri- 
butions, for example, relieves the companies of what many of them 
felt to be an imposition, but could not avoid, and is a step toward 
political righteousness which the thinking portion of the populace will 
speedily appreciate in its elimination of the cry that the corporations 
rule the country. 
by life insurance companies are fair and equitable, inasmuch as such 
companies are not formed to speculate in real estate. Further, these 
restrictions will have a tendency to enforce conservatism in placing 
real estate mortgages, as the companies will carefully consider the 
probability of loss in the event of foreclosure, and govern their in- 
vestments of this form accordingly. Many prominent life insurance 
men have long urged that the utmost publicity be given life insurance 
transactions, and in this respect the amended insurance code leaves 


Regulations regarding the holding of real property 


scarcely nothing to be desired. So much detail has to be given the 
supervising authorities, thereby becoming accessible to the public, that 
a strong impulse will be felt by all life insurance companies to do 
everything in their power to show favorably in comparison with their 
competitors, and by so doing the policyholders generally will be the 
gainers. Such publicity will do more to prevent a repetition of the 
scandals revealed by the investigation than all the restrictive measures 
enacted. 

The purport of most of the legislation, however, means that the 
companies are not to be permitted to conduct their business along 
lines which will conform to the plans adopted by them, and for which 
due allowances have been presumably made in their premium charges. 
Every company incorporated by the State of New York is henceforth 
to be measured by the same yard-stick, and to make the matter worse, 
companies of other States are allowed to follow their own plans, 
except in a few particulars connected with their business in this State. 


New York CoMPANIES DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 

The New York Legislature, in brief, has assumed that the New 
York companies are the whole thing in life insurance, and has over- 
looked the fact that they.are in the main national companies, transact- 
ing only a small part of their business in this individual State. The 
limitation of expenses, while in many respects desirable, is bound to 
act as a deterrent on the efforts of New York companies to obtain 
business in other States where no such limitations are recognized, and 
where more determined efforts than ever are being made to awaken 
public pride and confidence in, local enterprises of this nature. More- 
over, the penalties for the violation of any of the restrictive measures 
are so severe as to place the management in a position where uncer- 
tainty prevails as to how far they can really go, for a slight miscalcu- 
lation, or a less favorable experience than anticipated, might easily 
subject them to the dire penalties of the law. It is questionable also 
whether the limitation as to new business will not ultimately operate 
against the interests of the policyhofders, for in the case of a few 
companies it is only a matter of a comparatively short period when the 
amount of new business they are permitted to write will be insufficient 
to offset the natural terminations by death, maturity and expiry, to say 
nothing of surrendered and lapsed policies. In this respect, too, the 
New York Legislature is discriminating. against its own companies for 
the benefit of those of other States, as it will take several years for 
outside companies to reach the stage where the limitation would apply, 
even if it were to be imposed by their home States. It would seem, 
therefore, that the legislature might have contented itself by insisting 
upon a reasonable limitation of expenses and allowed the problem of 
new business and insurance growth of the companies to have worked 
itself out by natural laws. 


DEFERRED DivipEND BusINESS BARRED. 


In connection with the deferred dividend business the legislation 
referred to goes further than that suggested by any other State, in 
that it absolutely forbids domestic companies to engage in it either 
here or elsewhere, and insists upon an annual apportionment and dis- 
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tribution of surplus. In other States where the matter has been the 
subject of legislation an apportionment is not insisted upon for a 
period of less than five years, and even then the companies are not 
compelled to distribute the surplus. While the system of deferred 
dividends, as hitherto practiced, was open to criticism in many: re- 
spects, yet it will not be denied that it had many advantages if con- 
ducted on strictly legitimate and equitable lines, and it undoubtedly 
met the requirements of many thousands of policyholders. It is true 
that the abuse of the system was the prime cause of the scandals 
unearthed during the past year, through the possession by some com- 
panies of large funds for which they had to give no immediate ac- 
counting, but what has the legislature done regarding those accumula- 
tions? Absolutely nothing. After the current year the companies are 
forbidden to issue deferred dividend contracts, but they are not asked 
to make any more rigid accounting of the accumulations under the old 
contracts than before. In other words, the prime cause of all the 
trouble still remains, and the managements are left free to make such 
use of the unaccounted for accumulations as they choose. 


By No Means A Mopet Cope. 


A careful reading of the bills passed shows that New York com- 
panies are discriminated against in many other particulars in addition 
to those mentioned, and it is not likely that the legislatures of other 
States will take steps to deprive their home companies of the advan- 
tages they now possess over the companies of New York, which have 
long been envied for their progress and stability. There is undoubtedly 
“room for a model code of laws governing life insurance, but such a 
code cannot be made in a few months under pressure of an hysteria 
of indignation against a small minority of managers. It must be of 
slow growth, and the outcome of many minds working to insure the 
best interests of all the policyholders, without whom the companies 
could not exist. 





SOME FURTHER REMARKS ABOUT COMPETITORS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

I have a little book by John Fiske, entitled the “Destiny of Man,” in 
which the author attempts to demonstrate that the commercial greed 
and struggle for money which is so manifest these days, is the result 
of an ancient instinct of a lower order which has not yet been evolved 
out of us. I am not as yet prepared to announce my unalterable faith 
in the truth of his theory, but I am convinced that it has a reasonable 
basis. Mr. Fiske asserts that anciently men lived upon the spon- 
taneous products of nature, but presently the population began to 
multiply so rapidly that nature could not meet the demands, and a 
kind of chronic famine ensued. Every man was compelled to struggle 
for the necessaries of life and the condition developed a race of 
fighters. When the people learned to assist nature by farming and 
the raising of domestic animals, the fighting instinct began to be modi- 
fied, but it has not yet disappeared, and it is responsible for the mad 
rivalry which we to-day observe behind so many enterprises. 

I suppose it is not important whether commercial rivalry is due to 
an ancient instinct which has not yet been civilized out of us, or 
whether it has been developed by modern conditions. It is here and 
it is the fact with which we have to deal. What I have in mind more 
especially in this article is that the rivalry or greed, or antagonism 
is most energetically at work, and that under present conditions it is 
so short-sighted as to defeat its own purposes. 

The other evening I received a notice to attend a meeting of solici- 
tors to consider a method of putting a quietus upon a certain assess- 
ment life insurance company, which has recently been sending out a 
great quantity of aggressive circulars in our immediate community. 
The circulars seem to be devised to appeal to the present popular 
prejudices, and they not only allege that regular level premium rates 
are too high, but they more or less attack the principle of level pre- 
mium insurance. The offending documents are being mailed out by 
the thousands, and one gentleman who was present at our meeting 
took the pains to read the circular to us and also to read an accom- 
panying folder of endorsements from business and professional men 
of our city. I should argue that he must have been deeply impressed 
with the possibilities of evil contained in the documents or he would 
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not have taken the trouble to acquaint us with their subject matter. 
After he had relieved himself of his feelings, I then begged leave to 
say a few words, and I should like to repeat the substance of my re- 
marks for the benefit of anyone who may be disturbed by com- 
petitors: 

“Gentlemen,” I inquired of the solicitors present, “has your ex- 
perience with circulars been such as to impress you with the efficacy 
of the work which the assessment institution is doing in our city? 
Have you been able to make extensive and profitable investments in 
ink and paper and postage? If you have, if you have found that 
people read glowing circulars and endorsements and flock to your 
office to sign applications as the result of a campaign of literature, 
why not fight the assessment company with its own weapon? Equip 


‘ yourselves with some suggestive figures, prepare a stinging circular 


and then fire a broadside at your prospects and the general public. If 
there is any virtue in circulating, there is as much in it for you as 
for any other man, and if you have any real faith in your rival’s 
weapon you have an easy method for checkmating him.” 

However, these remarks did not seem to stagger many of the solici- 
tors, and they continued to complain of the embarrassment in which 
they were placed and to breathe out threatenings and slaughter against 
the assessment company. Perhaps I may as well say that the out- 
come of our conference was that we did not arrive at any definite 
method for suppressing our competitors, and the matter has been 
postponed for further consideration. It will probably die of inan- 
ition. But as I am deeply impressed with the fact that at least seventy- 
five per cent of all insurance solicitors waste their time in useless 
warfare with their competitors, and as I am desirous that they should 
realize this for their own welfare, I will quote a few more of the ar- 
guments which I brought to the attention of those present at our 
conference. 

“Gentlemen,” I began when I was again permitted to take the floor, 
“a few years ago the general agent with whom I am associated was 
greatly distressed by the multitude of new companies which were 
being organized to operate in his field. They seemed to him to be 
like the sands of the sea. They were to begin on a plan which offered 
more than ordinary inducements to policyholders, and it was further 
designed to abbreviate the usual process of building up a renewal in- 
come. It was not possible for the general agent, or the agents of any 
of the established companies to conform to the new method of getting 
rich quick. They were greatly worried about their helplessness, and 
the general agent resolved to spend a considerable sum of money in 
a vigorous fight against the intruders. At this juncture a daily news- 
paper man who wished to launch out into an enterprise for himself 
approached the general agent and suggested the publication of an 
organ which would be designed to cripple, if not actually to destroy, 
the inducement companies. It was a “psychological moment” to the 
general agent, and he fell in with the scheme. A publication was at 
once begun, which we may refer to as The Journal. To insure the 
continued existence of The Journal, the general agent guaranteed a 
financial support of nearly $300 a year, and this sum he actually paid 
out for a number of years. Other general agents and managers con- 
tributed according to their means to this systematic effort to em- 
barrass competitors. Notwithstanding, the inducement companies have 
flourished like a “green bay tree,” and the assets of some of them now 
run into the millions. If we judge of the outcome by the object which 
was originally aimed at, nothing was accomplished. The net result 
of the crusade is that the newspaper man has acquired a comfortable 
little property of his own without any very strenuous effort on his 
own part. The general agent one day awoke to the realization that 
he was in the position of the little boy who was annoyed by the task 
of daily prayers. He decided one day that he would dispense with 
praying for one night, and if he got along all right he would repeat his 
boldness on the succeeding night. If no calamity occurred on the 
second night he decided to abandon praying altogether. The general 
agent found by experiment that no disaster occurred and he aban- 
doned The Journal and does not take even a single copy. 

“T may say further, that in the sixteen years of my association with 
the general agent I have had much experience in trying to keep solici- 
tors in the proper spirit. At least once a week during that time some 
agent has written to our office in a strain somewhat like this: “The 
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Blank Company has an agent at Dashtown and he is writing all the 
business there is. He has a plan which none of us can meet. For 
heaven’s sake do something to help us.’ I have often sent these let- 
ters to the home office when I knew that it was useless. Almost in- 
variably the home office replied that no special form of attack or 
defense was necessary, and that we already had ample material in our 
possession with which to meet all such companies. After a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the foibles and weaknesses of the average 
solicitor, I beg to say that I am utterly opposed to giving him any- 
thing to fight with.” 

Such was the burden of my talk at the agents’ conference. As what 
I have said has been largely of a negative character, I will try to 
say something constructive before closing. There is no practical sub- 
stitute for the fighting plan except a change of mind. A little more 
self-control is the only thing that will help the solicitor. When new 
competitors and new schemes appear he should simply forget them 
just as he does his old competitors. I suppose there are now at least 
seventy-five regular legal reserve companies that are operating in 
nearly every State of the Union. These companies are all fairly well 
established and have well-developed agency organizations. Any one 
individual solicitor has to meet a literal army of competitors who are 
on the same basis as himself. If they do not resort to novelty he 
does not worry about them, but the first suggestion of newness in 
method or contract drives him almost into hysteria. Now, if he will 
just take firm hold of his judgment and be patient for a while, the 
new schemes and competitors will become old and will no longer 
annoy him. Self-control and patience in this particular is the only 
method of suppressing the old animal instinct for fighting competitors 
and all elaborate devices, circulars, etc., will be a waste of time and 
money. 





A PURELY BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 

A man had decided to take $10,000 insurance on a certain plan, but 
like a well-balanced business man, he began to look about and make 
inquiries among different good and ‘well-known life companies, to see 
if any company could give any advantage over another company, for 
the same class of goods. 

He suddenly realized that he was very popular, and he was waited 
upon by representatives of various companies. 

The points that he wished to satisfy himself on included dividends 
and additions. 

So he asked each agent to furnish him with a statement of results, 
under a policy issued ten years previously at his age, so he could see 
just how the whole thing would look. 

To the company that made the best showing, as he viewed it, which 
received the smallest amount in premiums and paid the largest divi- 
dend, he gave his business a $10,000 policy. 

The agent who secured the business says that it was like finding 
money. The man had decided just what he wanted and called for 
specifications. It was a purely business transaction. 





AFTERMATH OF THE EXCITEMENT. 

One of the daily papers, of the class commonly known as “yellow,” 
but which uses much red ink on its front page, which was one of the 
foremost sheets in increasing the alarm and destroying and decreasing 
the public confidence in the entire insurance system during the Arm- 
strong investigations and the upheavals that led up to it, taking note 
of the enormous number of lapses reported by one of the great life 
companies, now comes out editorially and regrets as very deplorable 
the lapses, especially as they are mostly by small insurers, holders of 
policies of from one to three thousand dollars, who are thus left 
without protection. It calls particular attention to the fact that the 
solvency of the companies was in no way affected by the investigations. 

It does not, however, admit the fact that the inevitable distress 
which will result from those lapses will be on the head of just such 
journals. 





Life insurance is one of the best forms of investment, because from 
the moment it is made it is good for all it costs; and it carries with it 
a guaranty that there is protection in that investment that no other 
can offer. 
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FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 


No. to. TuHat A Farr Excuance 1s No Ropsery. 


The soundest proverbs are anything but true when pushed too far. 
For example, a fair exchange is no robbery, if it is fair in all re- 
spects, but if it is unfair in any respect injustice will result. 

A man who has a horse which he cannot use, and which is eating 
its head off in his stable, may better his situation by swapping it for 
a cow; but it would be equivalent to robbery to force the owners of 
all horses to exchange them for cows. 

There are many exchanges which are presumed to be fair, but which 
are only so in appearance—cases where there is actual robbery, al- 
though the robbery is covered up and remains undiscovered. 


TwISTING. 


There is a great deal of robbery going on at the present time among 
people who believe they are making fair exchanges: who think, in- 
deed, that they are giving up inferior articles for superior articles. 

These people are the investors in life insurance who are exchang- 
ing old policies for new policies. 

They are not doing this of their own initiative; they are doing it 
under the advice of certain life insurance agents of the class called 
“twisters.” 

RoBBING THE DEAD. 


The papers tell us that after the recent upheaval in San Francisco 
the Mayor issued a proclamation authorizing the military and police 
to shoot down any ghouls found prowling among the ruins in search 
of loot. And if the newspaper accounts are true, a number of mis- 
creants have thus been shot down. There has been a great upheaval 
in life insurance, and unfortunately there are life insurance agents 
who have been preying upon the doubts and fears of policyholders. 

For their own personal gain, and with a full knowledge of the fact 
that they have been robbing their victims, these “twisters” have been 
deliberately persuading men to give up valuable policies in solvent 
companies, for new and inferior policies in other companies. 

Occasionally an exchange may be expedient. It is wise, for ex- 
ample, to abandon a policy in an insolvent company for insurance in 
a strong company. Or, occasionally it may be prudent for a man to 
give up an expensive policy which he cannot afford to maintain for 
cheaper insurance. But the exceptions to the rule are so few that it 
is safe to advise every policyholder to sift with the utmost care any 
proposition involving the surrender of any policy on which one or 
more premiums have been paid. 


Wuy Twistinc 1s Horriste. 

But it may be asked, how does it happen, if this is true, that “twist- 
ing” is possible? The answer is that the average citizen is ignorant 
of the following facts: 

1. The older a policy, the greater its intrinsic value; the younger a 
policy, the less its intrinsic value (other things being equal). 

2. There are different kinds of policies. Some are more valuable 
than others. The former cost more than the latter; consequently the 
premium charges in the former cases are higher than the premium 
charges in the latter cases. 


THE TWISTER’s TRICKS, 


Now the “twisting” agent usually does one of four things, when he 
finds a man who has a policy in a responsible company. He either 
offers him—(1) a new policy for the same amount at a lower pre- 
mium rate; or (2) one for a larger amount at the same premium 
rate; or (3) one for the same amount at the same premium rate, but 
in a company which he describes as a much better company; or (4) 
failing in any of these efforts, he works so upon the fears of the 
policyholder that he persuades him to take a new policy at a higher 
premium, on the pretense that is will be safer and better than the old 
policy, notwithstanding the increase in price. 

The last of these arguments would be sound if the facts were as 
stated by the “twisting” agent, but they are usually not as stated. 





* Copyright, 1905, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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How THE TwisTeR SUCCEEDS IN FooLING THE PEOPLE. 

But those who are uninitiated may ask, how is it possible that a 
new policy can be issued for the same amount at a lower premium, 
or for a larger amount at the same premium? There is one thing that 
even the most ignorant policyholder knows, and that is that premium 
charges are based on the age of the applicant when the insurance is 
taken; and that, other things being equal, a man who insures at thirty 
must pay a higher rate than would have been the case if he had in- 
sured at twenty-five. How then can the “twister” make such plaus- 
ible offers? The answer is simple. There are, as has been stated, 
many different kinds of insurance; some kinds cost more than others, 
and the “twisting” agent is most successful with the man who has 
the most valuable kind of insurance, because the same amount of in- 
surance of a less valuable kind can be offered for less money, 


Tue Face VALUE oF A Poticy May Not REPRESENT ITS ENTIRE 
VALUE. 

The face value of a policy is not the only thing to be considered in 
appraising it. 

If a man owns a valuable diamond he may easily be victimized if 
he exchanges it for a larger stone, if the latter be of inferior quality. 

The works of two watches may be alike; one may keep as good 
time as the other, and yet one may be worth more than the other. 
Why? Because one is in a gold watch and the other a silver watch. 

A pound of tea that costs a dollar may not only be better in quality 
than a pound that costs thirty cents, but its richness and strength may 
be such that it will make three or four times as many cups of tea as 
the cheaper article. 

Every policy of life insurance is, in a certain sense, an investment. 
If issued by a responsible company (and kept in force) its face value 
will necessarily be paid some day; because the man whose life it in- 
sures must inevitably die some day. Consequently, if a man has a 
‘policy for $1000 in one company and swaps it for another policy for 
‘$1000 in another company, no serious loss may result if death comes 
shortly after the exchange has been made, but in the majority of 
cases death does not thus intervene, for no one who is strong and 
well and able to get a new policy in any company has any certain 
knowledge as to whether death will come sooner or later. 

Another point. If a policy has been taken at a young age the pre- 
mium is correspondingly low, and a new policy taken later on (even 
af the contract is equally advantageous) can only be secured at a 
higher premium rate. But that is not all. Many policies are issued 
on what is called the “limited payment life plan.” At the end of a 
certain term the company has agreed that the policy shall be con- 
tinued without further cost to the insured. Now, if the time is ap- 
proaching when such a policy will become fully paid up, the owner 
will be victimized if he exchanges it for an “ordinary life policy.” For 
although the latter can be issued at a lower premium, it will cost 
much more in the long run if the insured’s life is prolonged. 

Again, some policies are issued on the “endowment plan.” The 
longer such a policy is in force the nearer does the time approach for 
it to be paid. It is easy for the “twisting” agent to exchange such a 
policy for a cheaper contract, if the insured fails to understand what 
he is asked to give up. 

Again, dividends on most policies increase as the policies grow 
older, and that advantage is usually lost if an old policy is given up 
for a new one. 

Again, most of the insurance in force at the present time is on the 
“deferred dividend plan.” It is especially foolish to abandon a policy 
of that kind, because the time is steadily approaching when a dividend 
will be paid, which will be lost if the policy is abandoned prematurely. 
In addition to that, such policies usually give the holder the choice of 
a variety of valuable “options” at the end of a term of years; and if 
any part of that term has run out, and the time is approaching when 
the insured may realize the value of one of these options, it is folly 
for him to begin his journey all oyer again under a new contract, even 
if that contract offers the same options and the same dividend benefits, 
because the time when those advantages may be reaped while near in 
the old policy will be thrown far into the future under a new contract. 


Wuat To po WHEN ASKED To Swap. 
The best practical advice that can be given to a man who has in- 
vested in life insurance, and who is approached by a “twisting” agent, 


is to dismiss the “twister” in the very beginning. If not, let him insist 
upon a written proposition. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if 
such a proposition is shown to the original company, the following 
facts will be developed: (1) That the original company can do pre- 
cisely what the other company offers; but (2) that the change pro- 
posed would be very injurious to the policyholder. 

The chances are, moreover, that the “twisting” agent represents an 
inferior company, and therefore a change would be detrimental; for 
the most reputable companies do what they can to stamp out the evil 
of “twisting.” Hence, as a rule,, the companies whose agents are 
“twisters” are not the companies most worthy of confidence. 


No. 11. THat ALL SMALL ComMPANIES ARE Goop AND ALL LARGE 


CoMPANIES Bap. 


We often quote proverbs without taking the trouble to weigh their 
meaning or scope. The exact significance of the proverb “Give a dog 
a bad name and hang him” is this: If a dog acquires a bad reputa- 
tion no one will take the trouble to find out whether he deserves it 
or not; hence his usefulness will be at an end, and he may as well 
be got rid of. 

Now, some people have given the big life insurance companies a 
bad name. But they are not to be hung: they have been regarded as 
sufficiently important to justify investigation, and investigation has 
shown that they are sound; consequently their good name has been 
restored to them. 

It is a curious fact that some of the people who have given a bad 
name to the large companies have spoken in the highest terms of the 
small companies. This does not prove that large companies are bad 
and small companies good; or that large companies are good and 
small companies bad; but it indicates, perhaps, that the judgment of 
these critics has been warped by the arguments advanced by the 
agents of the smaller companies. 

If we look into the question with unbiased minds, we shall have 
little difficulty in establishing the fact that, with very few exceptions, 
the companies both large and small are good, and that the bad com- 
panies, which are few and far between, are open to criticism not be- 
cause they happen to be either large or small, but because they have 
not been managed prudently. 

It is true that public attention has been chiefly directed to the larger 
companies, but the reason for this is that they have been the most 
successful and consequently the most conspicuous. 

The majority of the smaller companies are solvent. Many of them 
have been managed with conspicuous ability. But it cannot be denied 
that a few of‘them have been mismanaged, and that some of them are 
weak; and if the small companies should be examined as exhaustively 
as have the large companies, they will deserve commendation if they 
withstand the ordeal as successfully. 

The question for the insuring public, therefore, is not whether a 
company is large or small, but whether it shows a favorable per- 
centage of assets (or surplus) to liabilities; whether its funds .are 
safely invested; whether its expenditures bear a proper relation to its 
receipts; whether it is earning surplus and not encroaching upon its 
reserve, and whether it deals fairly with its policyholders. 

If the company responds favorably to such tests, then it is worthy of 
patronage whether large or small. 

But, after all, the most important lessons of the hour are that a 
multitude of solvent companies exist at the present time; that they are 
safe beyond all peradventure, and that a man who needs insurance 
can take his choice between one that is large and one that is small 
without making a mistake. If he concludes that the large company 
can conduct its business with greater economy, and that the ex- 
pense to each individual will be less, he will find it safe to choose a 
large company. If he believes that in a small company his individual 
interests will be looked after with more care and efficiency, he may 
choose the smaller organization. But if he needs insurance he should 
decide upon some one company forthwith. 

The chief danger at the present time is that those who need in- 
surance may leave their dependents unprotected while they are hesi- 
tating as to the best course to pursue. The moral of all which is that 
delays are dangerous; that life is uncertain; that the great army of 
widows and orphans is growing larger from hour to hour, and that 
the man who needs insurance needs it now. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A COMPROMISE BETWEEN THE ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND SYSTEMS 
OF DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS IN A 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


By H. N. SHEPPARD, 
Assistant Actuary Home Life Insurance Company. 

The prohibition by the New York State Legislature of the issue 
of deferred dividend policies in this State, to date from January 1, 
1907, and the probability that other States will follow its example, 
taken in conjunction with the action of Wisconsin and Maryland pro- 
hibiting the issue of such contracts with a deferred dividend period of 
more than five years, in the case of the latter State taking effect next 
July, suggests the possibility of writing such a contract and keeping 
an account of the policyholder’s equity in it that will disarm the 
opponents of deferred dividend contracts by taking away the features 
to which the principal objections have been made. The following lines 
show an attempt to solve this problem: 

Before discussing the proposed solution it will be as well to refer 
to the two principal methods by means of which accounts are kept 
with each individual policyholder under a deferred dividend contract. 

By the first method the policyholder can learn at any time his 
present equity under the contract, this being represented at the end of 
a policy year by a credit, analogous to a reserve, calculated, however, 
for any year by taking the previous year’s credit, adding to it the 
effective premium, i. ¢., the office premium less expense, improving for 
the year at the effective rate of interest, i. ¢., the average rate earned 
by the funds of the company after deducting investment expense, and 
subtracting the effective mortality, 7. e., a percentage of the tabular 
cost of insurance or, it may be, of the sum assured less the previous 
year’s credit, diminished by the gains from lapse and surrender unless 
these are used in whole or in part to diminish the expense. 

Under the conditions of the business ruling at the present time, this 
will mean that, generally speaking, the credit will be less than the 
reserve at the end of the first year, and will probably equal it by the 
end of the third year. A statement to the policyholder at the end of 
the first year that his equity in the policy is confined to the credit 
would be answered by the argument that as the legal reserve is held 
against the policy his equity can never be less than it, and this may 
be construed to mean that a company making its calculations by this 
method should be compelled to declare as a liability in addition to the 
legal reserve the excess of the credits over the reserves only where 
such excess in the case of any policy is a positive quantity. There is, 
therefore, a lack of continuity in this system, and it has the further 
objection that a statement of the credit conveys to the insured, unless 
he can also ascertain the reserve on the policy at the same time, 
no idea of the amount of the profits to date. , 

The second general method is that by which the policyholder can 
learn at any time his future equity under the contract, represented by 
the amount to which the cash dividends declared year by year will 
increase when improved at interest with benefit of survivorship to the 
end of the deferred dividend period. In this case sufficiently low rates 





of interest and mortality must be assumed, in order that the company 
may meet its engagements under the subsidiary pure endowment con- 
tracts, profits from higher interest and mortality rates, and from lapse 
and surrender going into the general surplus of the company and 
being redistributed through the cash dividend. An objection to this 
system is the possible dissatisfaction to the policyholder through the 
shortening of the period during which the cash dividend is accumu- 
lated outweighing in its effect the increase in the dividend from year 
to year, the result being a decreasing addition to the amount of the 
accumulations quoted to him at each succeeding aniversary of the 
policy. 

The method proposed by the writer is a modification of the second 
one, but the policyholder’s equity, instead of being expressed by an 
amount receivable at a future date is expressed in terms of the amount 
held to his credit on account of profits at each successive anniversary 
of the policy. Briefly expressed, it amounts to accumulating the cash 
dividends by means of the ‘“u” column used for the calculation of re- 
serves. For those not familiar with actuarial notation, the “u’ column 
for a particular table at a certain rate of interest shows the amount 
that unity will accumulate in one year at successive ages with benefit 
of survivorship. The following table shows some of the values on 
the American Table of Mortality at 3% per cent interest: 





Age. % Ux 
5) ORO Oe A Pe 1.04380 
Ro EE Po PEE ary 1.04434 
7 EE LEO CORE 1.0452 
ft EE Oe eee ee eee 1.04668 
eras Sale kt nals 1.04946 


This means that if 100,000 persons, each aged forty, contributed 
$1.00, to be divided among the survivors at age forty-one, and the 
$100,000 earned interest at the rate of 314 per cent during that year, 
then each of the survivors would be entitled to 1.04524 of a dollar. 
This shows that practically the introduction of the benefit of survivor- 
ship at age forty is equivalent to taking a rate of interest one per cent 
higher. 

The New York standard policy which becomes compulsory next year 
allows the option to the policyholder of leaving his dividends with the 
company to be improved at interest, thereby to that extent authorizing 
the company to do savings bank business. If, however, the dividends 
were improved at interest with benefit of survivorship, the element 
of life contingencies would be introduced and this objection would 
disappear. 

The contract suggested by the writer is, therefore, one according to 
which the cash dividends are accumulated from year to year by means 
of the “u” column for periods of five years. At the end of each five- 
year period the insured should have the option of withdrawing his 
accumulations or of leaving them with the company for another 
period of five years. After the policy has been in force for at least 
two years and eleven months.the insured should have the option, by 
giving written notice to the company within one month before any 
renewal date, of withdrawing on the next renewal date the amount of 
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his dividends, accumulated, however, at compound interest only, at 
the rates used by the company for the calculation of its “u” column, 
the difference between that amount and the amount of the credit of 
the policy being considered as a surrender charge. This could always 
be done by the company without loss, the difference between this 
method and the second standard method being that. the company 
makes only a small profit when the policy is surrendered. 

The bookkeeping would be very simple, as it would only be necessary 
to draw off.at the end of the year the total credits independent of 
class, sorted according to age attained, and to multiply the total under 


Iu 


2 


each age by the appropriate value of 


An advantage of the system is that the amount quoted to the 
policyholder would be such that the addition to it would, except in 
the case of a reduction of dividends, increase year by year, thus pre- 
venting the dissatisfaction arising under the second standard method. 

Another advantage is that the “u’” column could very easily be 
modified, in order to allow for the light mortality due to recent 
medical selection, and could be changed as frequently as was neces- 
sary in order to meet fluctuations in the rate of interest earned by 
the company on its funds. 

‘The company would, of course, be compelled to make an accounting 
each year of the amount of the accumulated dividends, and it would 
be only a question of additional clerical labor if it were compelled to 
send a statement of the accumulations according to contracts and 
years of issue, as these would naturally be calculated upon sheets per 
thousand of insurance, and the final result eorrected for the amount 
of the policy written on the card kept in the actuarial department. 

The writer believes that a deferred dividend contract issued on the 
plan outlined above should meet with the approval of the opponents 
of deferred dividend systems at present in vogue, and respectfully sub- 
mits these lines to their consideration. 





PUTTING THE AGENT OUT OF BUSINESS. 

By A 

It is not often that I permit myself to use slang in an article, but if 

I may judge by a long experience with the average field man, he is 
likely upon reading the articles in a certain magazine to feel that an 
attempt is being made to “put him out of business.” This magazine, 


WESTERN AGENT. 


the name of which I will omit to avoid gratuitously advertising it, has’ 


devoted the greater part of one of its numbers to the supposed interests 
of the insuring public. For many months it has commented upon the 
crudeness, ignorance, unskillfulness and dishonesty of the insurance 
agent, and has commiserated the poor public upon being at his mercy. 
Finally, in a burst of philanthropy, the magazine has undertaken to 
initiate the public into the mysteries of buying life insurance, and it 
seems to think that it has made the process of getting insured as simple 
as buying a cake of soap. It apparently thinks that its uprightness and 
unselfishness has been recognized by the fact that it has received 
numerous letters from prospective policyholders, and now it has in- 
augurated a “public service department,” to be under the charge of 
“insurance experts.” In view of the policy which the magazine has 
adhered to for more than a year, I presume that the “experts” are 
to rescue the poor applicants from the wiles of the agent and inci- 
dentally to contribute something toward the hastening of the mil- 
lenium. 

As I do not wish to give the appearance of being narrow and biased, 
I will say for the magazine in question that it has made a fairly good 
statement of some of the principles and methods of life insurance, 
and if I knew a beginner in the business who was compelled to get all 
his information by a lonely study I would recommend him to read the 
book which the publishers of the magazine have issued for the benefit 
of the insuring public. A beginner who was cut off from all associa- 
tion with a general agent or experienced instructor, would probably 
derive some help from the book which is to teach the public in the art 
of buying life insurance. Here and there even a prospective applicant 


will get hold of a gleam of light, but when I consider the amount of 
self-assertion and cock-sureness which is manifest in the magazine and 
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its book, I am moved to say that I doubt if I ever knew anything so 
out of proportion to the real facts. 

In the first place, the magazine starts out by telling its readers that 
they should steer clear of anything that looks like an investment, and 
that any thing but “straight life” insurance is a delusion and a snare. 
Notwithstanding, if I may be permitted to make a remark by the way, 
this magazine that thinks that the greatest financial institutions in the 
world are not to be trusted with investments, itself is conducting a 
regular department in which it informs its readers as to the best 
manner of making investments. Of course, it would never do for the 
magazine to recommend life insurance companies for investments, be- 
cause that might possibly do the agent some good for which the 
magazine would receive no compensation. But as trust companies, 
savings banks and pbuilding associations are conducted more nearly on 
the basis of ordinary institutions and are possible advertisers, of 
course the magazine can venture to commend them as good places for 
the poor man’s dollar. 

The truth of the matter is simply this: That the publishers of the 
magazine are extremely shrewd business men, and they know how to 
read the signs of the times. When a few real evils have been dis- 
covered in connection with life insurance practices, and the air is 
filled with the howlings of ten thousand pseudo-reformers, the pub- 
lishers of the magazine have perceived that it was a good time to 
come forward with something that is apparently pure and undefiled. 
It has taken advantage of the opportunity and has said substantially 
to the public: “Gentlemen, here are the facts and all the facts. They 
are so simple that a child can understand them. You have been made 
to believe that life insurance is a Chinese puzzle, only to be under- 
stood by those on the inner circle, but in reality it is simpler than 
ABC. Believe us, you may trust us.” This kind of talk reminds one 
a great deal of the pettifogging solicitor who says to his prospect: 
“All other companies are worthless, and all other agents are frauds. 
I only am to be trusted, and I alone have a good company.” Surely 
if the institutions that have inspired the public to trust them with 
billions of dollars are not to be trusted, if they have been faithless, 
why should anybody trust a magazine that is perhaps half a dozen 
years old? 

No, the agent may well believe, and may say to his prospects that 
magazines that are now telling the public how to buy life insurance are 
simply working for the almighty dollar, and their integrity is no more 
certified because they deal in printer’s ink than that of the life in- 
surance company. 

Furthermore, the self-elected judge and expert who comes forth 
full blown after a few weeks of superficial study will probably do the 
public a great deal more harm than good. I grant that the insurance 
agent reaches a point where he feels that he must have a living, that 
he cannot always decide as to whether a man should have insurance 
or not, and that he may often be more optimistic than the circum- 
stances strictly justify, but the injury which these shortcomings may 
occasion are trifling compared with the injuries which are caused by 
the ignorant and inappropriate advice of the would-be reformer. For 
example: The newspapers and some yellow magazines one day ex- 
ploited the fact that some Eastern companies wzie not managed with 
strict economy. I use no stronger phrase because the charges of 
dishonesty and immorality do not seem to me to have been con- 
clusively proved. The public had been hearing for twenty-five years 
at least that certain large companies were operating at high pressure, 
but it utterly ignored the matter until it one day saw a few scare 
heads in the dailies. Then, in spite of the fact that no question of sol- 
vency has ever come up for a moment, it went frantic and lapsed 
valuable policies by the thousands. This, I say, is a specimen of the 
“good” that is done for the public by alleged reformers. 

Referring again to my particular enemy, the magazine that inspired 
this article, consider the thoughtlessness, if not the actual im- 
morality of the advice to surrender an endowment policy and take 
“straight life.” Has the self-appointed judge and critic of life insur- 
ance agents and companies never heard that life insurance companies 
exist because human beings are weak and imprudent and not strong 
and wise? Is it possible that the public have been buying endow- 
ments for so long without knowing that if the policholder, or the 
endowment holder rather, who dies in the nineteenth year, loses a 
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great deal of money that he would not lose if he carried a “straight 
life policy?” Endowment policies are in reality the result of a public 
demand. Thirty or forty years ago, when the prospect was invited to 
make application he objected: “Oh, this thing requires you to die to 
win. Haven’t you got something whereby I can live and win?” That 
objection was probably heard millions of times before the endowment 
policy met it. If I approached a single young man about twenty years 
of age with a “straight life” proposition, in nine cases out of ten he 
would inquire: ‘“Why should I pay premiums and deprive myself of a 
good time in order to leave money to someone who does not particu- 
larly need it.” Then I suggest an endowment and point out how it 
will presently accumulate into a snug little sum with which he may 
enter business, purchase himself a home or provide an income. He 
may reply, like our editorial financiers, that he can put his money in 
a trust company or savings bank and have full control of it at any 
time. Then I ask him how much money he already has in savings 
institutions, and he generally has none. I admit that there are a 
thousand ways in which he could save, but he must finally yield to the 
fact that he don’t save, and that he must therefore hire a life insurance 
company to help him save. If every man had perfect judgment and 
perfect self-control, there would not only be no use for investment 
insurance, but there would be no use for any kind of insurance, but 
as long as they are careless, ignorant and improvident, the magazine’s 
beautiful “straight life’ scheme will not be applicable. 

I now perceive indications that my allotted space is about consumed, 
and I can only add a word or two in conclusion. If any solicitor 
is troubled because magazines are trying to usurp the place of the 
solicitor he may comfort himself with this reflection: An applicant 
seldom or never buys life insurance unless he is reasoned with, 
pleaded with, urged and almost forced, by a real, live, human being. 
Men alone and not printer’s ink get applications, and if the editors of 
the magazines that are taking so much intérest in the public could 
only realize how difficult it is to insure a man on any conditions, they 
might have a little less confidence in the value of their “public service 
department.” 





CONFIDE IN THE AGENT. 


A life agent tells about a man who was wise within himself, who 
never took out insurance, but who gave every agent who approached 
him the impression that the matter of life insurance had been at- 
tended to, wisely and in good time. 

The real fact was, as it recently became known, he believed that he 
must have inherited the taint of insanity, consequently, that he could 
not get insurance. 

But his sensitiveness and pride prevented him from taking any life 
agent into his confidence. 

Recent disclosures have shown that he undoubtedly could have ob- 
tained insurance—for, although both his parents died mentally un- 
balanced, it seems that his father was so, the result of intemperance, 
and the mother, probably from “general cussedness,’ combined with 
old age. : 

If the man had not known quite.so much, and had taken a life 
agent into his confidence some years ago, it is almost certain that he 
would have been accepted for insurance. 

Now, his health is so impaired that he could not procure insurance, 
and, besides, he is now nearly sixty years old. 

In the words of Josh Billings, “it is a bad thing to know so many 
things that ain’t so.” 

The man is strictly temperate, always has been, and probably he in- 
herited nothing more than a fair amount of conceit and confidence 
in his own conclusions—beyond which it never occurred to him that 
it was necessary to investigate. 








THOROUGHLY GILT-EDGED. 


“You can have no more valuable asset, no more gilt-edged property 
‘han a policy in a first-class life insurance company,” said an agent to 

prospect who was proving to be a somewhat tough proposition. 

“Yes,” said the man, “but you have to keep paying premiums or 
vour insurance policy is not maintained at its face value.” 

“Well,” replied the solicitor, “don’t you have to keep your houses 
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in repair, which costs you money?” Of course you do; otherwise they 
would deteriorate, and in a few years they wouldn’t be worth half- 
price; and even then you never know what you are worth. 

“But in the case of an insurance policy, you have a property which 
does not deteriorate, so long as you keep it in repair, that is, pay the 
premiums, but which constantly increases in value. 

“You know, for absolute certainty that it is worth—what you are 
worth, and you know it is perfectly safe. 

“Fire cannot deprive you of your savings, for even if it burns the 
company will protect you. 

“Show me how you can obtain a better, safer, surer investment. 

“You cannot. And life insurance saves you worry, anxiety and all 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future, and those dependent upon you 
and what you leave them when you die.” 





PUBLISHING OPINIONS OF POLICYHOLDERS. 

“T want you to read this policy carefully,” said the agent, as he 
delivered the document to the insured, “and tell me just what you 
think of it. I offered you this policy because I knew it to be a good 
one, and you accepted it because you believed it to be a good contract. 

“Now you are interested in life insurance, and I want your opinion 
and your endorsement. I wish you would write me just how this 
policy impresses you, for I would like to use it, in printed form, in 
connection with some others.” 

It is a custom of this agent, who is one of the most up-to-date 
solicitors in the business, to ask certain of those whom he insures 
to give their opinion concerning their policies and regarding the com- 
pany. These are published in pamphlet form and distributed as “cam- 
paign literature.” e 

The scheme works well, and it is a good one with men who are able 
to take out a liberal line of insurance. In the first place, to be asked 
to give his opinion concerning a matter so intricate as life insurance 
is flattering to him, and his natural vanity is further tickled by the 
suggestion that his opinions are to be published together with the 
opinions of other men prominent in the financial and business world, 
whom he is inclined to look up to. 

This is very apt to be the effect upon a so-called “self-made” man; 
and, as he is apt to have some influence, and to take*pains to direct 
others to the agent, this plan is a good one, and it works. 





PAYMENT OF INSURANCE POSITIVE. 

One life agent frequently has been asked this question, which, though 
it seems needless and foolish, must be answered with becoming serious- 
ness in dealing with a certain class of prospects: “How do I know’ 
that the insurance will be positively paid when I die?” 

This agent has secured the permission of beneficiaries, with whom 
settlements have been made by his company, mostly on deaths of 
his own customers, for skeptical ones to call and satisfy themselves 
that the company has paid the money, promptly, and in full. 

This plan, he says, rarely fails to satisfy a prospect who is at all 
doubtful about the company’s ability and disposition to settle losses. 





FALLACIES OF THE HOUR.* 
By A. WILLIAMS. 


No. 12. THat Excuses SHOULD BE TAKEN FOR ARGUMENTS. 

The life insurance companies have been tried as by fire, with this 
important result, namely, that the world now knows that there are 
many companies both large and small whoSe financial strength 
is great; whose present management is efficient, and whose policies 
are as good as gold. 

Notwithstanding all this, less insurance is being written this year 
than was written last year, and it may take several years to restore the 
business to a normal basis. 

This is unfortunate, for the population is increasing, and there are 
more women, children and old people who need the protection of life 
insurance than ever before. 

Nothing in this world is, or ever will be, theoretically perfect. No 


* Copyright, 1905,. by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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national or municipal governments are immaculate. No railroads, or 
banks, or universities, or schools, or hotels, or hospitals, or fire in- 
surance companies, or shops are run with ideal efficiency, but we can- 
not do without these various institutions, and continue to utilize them. 

But the life insurance companies have been reformed and reorgan- 
ized; conservatism is now the order of the day, and economies have 
been instituted in all directions. Consequently, there has never been a 
time when more trustworthy insurance could be obtained than at this 
very moment. 

It is the duty, therefore, of the agents of our American companies 
to prosecute their work with renewed diligence. 

Of late they have had many difficulties to contend with, and it is not 
surprising that some of them have grown weary and lost heart. 
But they should take courage and press forward. 

If their business has fallen off they are not altogether free from 
blame. 

The average nian has. always made excuses when the agent has 
advised him to insure. Heretofore the agent has, to use a slang 
phrase, been “on to his curves.” But now he offers some new excuse, 
which the disheartened agent is prone to mistake for an argument. 
But really it is no argument at all; it is simply the old excuse in a new 
disguse. 

Formerly the reluctant citizen sought to be excused on such grounds 
as the following: He felt that he needed insurance, and had made up 
his mind to take it some day, but was too busy to consider the matter 
at once. Or, he was going on a journey and could not attend to the 
matter until after his return. Or, he felt constrained to wait until he 
should be able to replenish his bank account. Or, he had determined 
to wait until he could afford a larger policy. Or, he was still in doubt 
as to whether he had better take a life policy or an endowment. 

To-day the same man calls attention to the evils which have been 
revealed in the conduct of the life insurance business. He admits that 
these have happily been checked, and that the doubts and fears 
awakened in the public mind have now been allayed. Nevertheless, he 
feels that he must wait until things become more settled. 

These are mere excuses. The fact is proved by the circumstance 
that many agents are doing more business this year than they have 
ever done before, although the timid and disheartened agents are doing 
less. - 

The truth is that the difference is with the agent rather than: with 
the public. The agent who has the courage of his convictions over- 
comes these excuses and persuades the applicant to take a policy. The 
agent who is timid or disheartened gives up the contest without a 
struggle, and is thus the cause of his own defeat. 

Men have always given excuses for not insuring, but, wittingly or 
unwittingly, they conceal their real motives, which are often as 
follows: 

The payment of a premium involves self-denial, and self-denial is 
difficult. 

Ready money is often scarce even with well-to-do people. 

Most men live from hand to mouth, and it is contrary to their 
habit to make provision for the future. 

Most men live in the present and fail to see future dangers. 

Most men exaggerate the size of a present outlay when only a 
future return can be expected. 

Unfortunately, if the agent is lax, and is diverted from his benevo- 
lent purpose by plausible excuses, the real difficulties will never be met 
and overcome. And the serious thing is that the hardship and destitu- 
tion and suffering which will result will not fall upon the agent or 
upon the man who refuses to insure, but upon widows and orphans. 





Tuat THE Lire INSURANCE AGENT SHOULD Go OuT oF 
BUSINESS. 


No. 13. 


There are unrighteous judges, dishonest trustees, and defaulting 
cashiers; but that does not justify us in concluding that judges, 
trustees and cashiers ought to be done away with. 

There are some life insurance’agents whose persistence is annoying ; 
there are others who may have made exaggerated statements, and 
there are, unfortunately, a few who have proved to be altogether 
undeserving. But it does not follow from this that all life insurance 
agents should be swept off the face of the earth. 
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The life insurance agent is quite as useful as the stock broker, the 
fire insurance agent, or the real estate agent. Moreover, the calibre 
of the men who represent the best life insurance companies is steadily 
improving. The companies are exercising more and more care in 
selecting as agents men of the highest standing and integrity. 

But nowadays we often hear this question asked, “If people are 
learning the need and value of life insurance, why cannot the agents 
be dispensed with?” 

The answer is simple. 

It is quite true that the public is being rapidly educated. Conse- 
quently the agent is called upon to do less missionary work than 
formerly. But busy men will continue to need and appreciate the 
services of the agent, even if they learn (as they are beginning to 
learn) to apply for insurance without waiting to be solicited. 

Even if all the people in the community should form the habit of 
insuring vountarily (as they have formed the habit of buying securi- 
ties, or insuring their merchandise, or buying houses) they would still 
need the services of the life insurance agent. 

Instead of dodging the agent, as they now do, they would telephone 
to him to come round. The agent would still be needed to do the 
walking. He would still be needed to help the applicant in determining 
upon the amount of insurance necessary, the kind of policy to select, 
etc. 

But the work of the agent does not stop with the placing of the 
insurance. It is his duty to remind the policyholder if, inadvertently, 
he is in default in the payment of his premium; to effect changes from 
time to time if needed; to secure a surrender value in case of lapse, 
or to effect the restoration of the policy if the lapse has occurred 
through inadvertence or from some misapprehension as to the facts. 
The agent can be of use in negotiating a loan on the policy if money 
is needed to keep the insurance in force, and he is always ready, with- 
out pay, to arrange for the settlement of a policy at its maturity. 

So even if the agent could be dispensed with it would be foolish to 
attempt to get rid of him. 

But he is really indispensable. 
proves it. 

Life insurance has been practiced in England for a century and a half. 
It was placed on a scientific basis in London in 1762 when the “Old 
Equitable” was organized. That company will soon be 150 years old; 
it is still young; still solid as a, rock, with every prospect of many 
centuries more of youthful health and strength. No one company has 
done more to prove the absolute stability of life insurance when con- 
ducted on a’sound basis than the “Old Equitable.” But that company 
employs no agents. It insures only those who apply directly to it. 
Now, its history has demonstrated the fact that a company can exist 
without agents; and that, from a scientific point of view, there is no 
flaw in that method of conducting the business. But it has demon- 
strated another and equally significant fact: namely, that no company 
thus conducted can ever hope to secure a liberal share of patronage. 
And if all the companies now in existence were without agents many 
millions of widows and orphans would be left unprotected. 

During the year 1904 the “Old Equitable” of London issued 258 
policies, covering an amount of insurance considerably less than 
several of the great American companies have issued, more than once, 
in a single day! Possibly a larger number of policies were issued 
in 1905, but it is a fact that for a long series of years the “Old 
Equitable” has issued on the average less than one policy a day! 

The experience of other companies that have sought to dispense 
with the services of agents has corresponded with that of the “Old 
Equitable.” When we contrast this with the record of the great 
American companies, which assume risks aggregating $50,000,000, 
$100,000,000, $200,000,000 and upwards every year, the magnitude of 
the work performed by life insurance agents is clearly revealed. 

There are doubtless men in the community who would not shed 
tears if they heard that all the insurance agents in the country had 
taken to other pursuits, but it is a striking fact that there are hundreds 
of thousands of widows and orphans all over the land who have risen 
up and blessed the life insurance agents with whom they have had to 
deal. If their testimony could be gathered the truth would stand 
revealed, and the magnificent work accomplished by the life insurance 
agents would be apparent. 


The whole history of life insurance 
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DEVELOPING AN. AGENCY FORCE. 


By A GENERAL AGENT. 

The general agent or manager who is attempting to develop an 
agency force should find out what others have done and are doing. 
No man ought to devote two or three years of his valuable time to 
proving that a plan is a failure when he may find it out in a few 
days by a little patient investigation. If I entered the steel business, 
I should first find out all I could about Andrew Carnegie’s methods. 
I might not be able to apply them in every particular, and might 
achieve only ordinary results, but I could learn to avoid Mr. Carnegie’s 
mistakes. When a great many men do a thing a great many times 
and through a course of years they learn a best way of doing it, a 
way which is perhaps not radically improvable: Every man who 
enters a business or undertakes an enterprise should acquaint himself 
with all the best ways of conducting it that have been devised. Acting 
upon this principle, I visited the home office of my company a few 
years ago and endeavored to learn what I could about agency methods. 
My company had appointed me a general agent because I had made 
an unusual record as a personal writer in a comparatively short time. 
They had given me a contract and shipped me supplies and, in effect, 
had invited me to sink or swim. I did not sink, but I swam along 
in such a blundering fashion that I felt myself in constant peril of 
going to the bottom, and so I thought I would see what help I might 
get from the experience of others. A meeting of the company’s most 
successful agents was being held when I visited the home office, and 
T had an opportunity to talk with the managers and personal writers 
who had made unusual records of any kind. I learned in the course 
cf my investigations that one of our great personal writers who annu- 
ally reported more business than two-thirds of the general agencies 
of our company, was accustomed to employ one or more men to pros- 
pect for him. By this I understood that the prospecter kept himself 
in somewhat rapid motion every day, called upon men of means, in- 
troduced the subject of insurance, obtained certain necessary informa- 
tion and reported to his employer. Relieved of all such preliminaries, 
the personal writer was able to take up a case and approach a climax 
=t once. These and many other facts I picked up on my trip and then 
returned to my field. 

In the course of a few days, or it may have been a few weeks, | 
digested the facts I had acquired and evolved a plan for organizing 
an agency force. I selected a city in my territory that contained about 
0,000 inhabitants, and in which I had done more or less desultory 
-oliciting. I employed a young man to make an office-to-office can- 

ass and to obtain the names and birthdays of all the insurable men 
in the city. My prospecter represented himself as making a kind of 

surance directory of the city in which he was at work, and he had 
no difficulty in securing all the information that was necessary for our 
urpose. He distributed a few pieces of attractive literature and 
talked insurance incidentally. Occasionally he met someone who was 

st ready to sign an application, and the business which he obtained 

this almost accidental manner nearly paid his salary during the first 
car. Whenever he detected symptoms of interest in a prospect who 





might carry a large policy, he immediately reported to me, and I wrote 
a number of handsome applications which I might otherwise have 
missed. 

In the meantime the names of good prospects were rapidly accu- 
mulating in my office and I began to employ agents, one at a time. I 
can truthfully say that I have never yet made a deliberate attempt to 
entice agents from other companies. It is a policy that my own com- 
pany does not encourage. But I took pains to advertise in a quiet way 
what I was doing and that I needed some good men. A young man 
who had served a faithful apprenticeship as an industrial agent was 
attracted by the record which I was making, and applied for a place 
on my staff. He had become somewhat warped in the industrial 
methods, and felt that he would be unable to break away from his 
habits unless he made a complete change of environment. I gave him 
an opportunity, and put him to work immediately upon the list of 
prospects which was daily growing larger in my office. Every day he 
called upon a number of men whose insurable age was just about to 
change, and by enlarging upon the increased cost and some other im- 
portant points he was able to employ an effective closing argument. 
He began to succeed at once, and in two months another young man 
from the industrial ranks applied to me, and I gave him a trial along 
the same lines. At the end of four months I had a force of three 
active solicitors, a salaried helper and a stenographer who took care 
of the correspondence and handled our system of prospects. Includ- 
ing myself, the organization numbered six, and we kept our two ex- 
aminers so busy that they became quasi-prospecters and took pleasure 
in reporting hopeful cases to us by telephone. I took occasion to 
examine our policy register during the first year, and I found that we 
paid our two examiners nearly $1000 for making examinations. As 
the average medical examiner is well pleased to pick up $50 or $100 
in the course of a year, it is not surprising that they became such 
zealous helpers for my agency. 

The manner in which I inaugurated my agency plan illustrated the 
old saying that “nothing succeeds like success.” In the course of a 
few months ambitious*men began to apply to me for positions, and I 
had a considerable supply of promising material to select from. At 
the end of the first year, the three young men had developed strength 
and self-confidence in such a degree that I thought I could trust them 
alone,’ so I assigned each one to a county and put them to a certain 
extent upon their own resources. Before doing so, however, I had 
put on three other apprentices and proceeded to develop them accord- 
ing to my approved method. As rapidly as an apprentice exhibited 
an ability to stand alone I gave him a county and permitted him to 
strike out for himself. By this method, it happened in the course of 
a few years that I had a producing agent in every county in my field 
and my organization was more or less complete. Inevitably, men 
leave me occasionally, and I can always use a good man, but the train- 
ing and development of an agency force now occupies a comparatively 
minor part of my attention. 

The precise manner in which I trained my agents I may now de- 
scribe in more detail. As soon as I had put my salaried prospecter to 
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work I started a kind of insurance school in my office. At least once 
a day, sometimes in the morning, and sometimes in the evening, I de- 
livered a short informal talk on such principles and practices of insur- 
ance as I thought it would be useful for the prospecter to know. I 
touched but slightly upon the actuarial side, and only dwelt upon the 
theory which seemed to me to facilitate practice. I discussed human 
nature, classified temperaments in a rude way, and explained when 
and in what manner some of the most frequent and most pronounced 
types of men might be approached. I then questioned the prospecter 
on the points that I had brought out, and used every device that I 
could think of to impress them deeply upon his mind. Later, when 
the number of my pupils had been increased to four, I gave demonstra- 
tions of methods of conducting actual interviews. Occasionally one 
of the young men would find a prospect who could be induced to come 
up and be talked to before the school, and in such event we made the 
proceedings so interesting that we usually wrote an application. I 
urged the pupils to report their field experiences as fully as possible 
end to apply for advice when they had the slightest doubts. I was 
thus able to keep a watchful eye upon them, and to steer them away 
from the many pitfalls which beset the beginner. Every day I as- 
signed a number of calls to each young man, and instructed him to 
telephone me for assistance upon the least emergency. Whenever one 
of them encountered a difficult case and asked for help, I went with 
him to the prospect, and either took full charge and showed him how 
to close up the business, or gave him the needed suggestions and 
allowed him to finish the matter himself. While I was training the 
young men I kept them constantly before my attention, and was pre- 
pared at almost any moment to help them, either in the office or the 
field. 

The moral effect of this method was magnificent. Some member of 
the force brought in an application almost every day, and this stimu- 
lated every other member to a friendly rivalry. Each one paraded his 
victories good naturedly, and made strenuous resolutions to win in 
the race. Something was doing every moment. There was an atmos- 
phere of activity about my office all the time, and I received a won- 
derful impulse from it. I wrote more applications than I ever did 
before in my life, and challenged the young men to accept the pace. 
Of course, this is only the bright side of the picture. I have made 
mistakes and experienced failures, but an account of them would not 
forward my present purpose. As a system for developing an agency 
force my method has been a success, and it seems to me to be adapted 
to almost any field that contains a city with as many as 25,000 in- 
habitants in it. 





MEN MUST BE COMPELLED TO SAVE. 

“Why is it that a man has to be solicited, urged to embrace some- 
thing which is so for his own benefit as life insurance ?” 

This question is easily answered by any one who is in the business 
of life insurance. 

It is because of the disinclination of men to assume an obligation, 
to embark in anything which has a “compelling” feature. A man, in 
time of unusual prosperity, when he has a surplus, when his total 
income happens to be more than he happens to spend in various 
ways, may lay it by, save it. But he dislikes being compelled to put 
by a stipulated amount at stated periods. Then it becomes “a bur- 
den,” “a grind,” “a drag,” simply because it may possibly prevent 
him from indulging in every trifle which chances to catch his fancy 
which costs money. 

He wants to take life as easily as possible, and he shrinks from 
taking an obligation which may compel some economy distasteful to 
him, some self-sacrifice. 

That is why many men—not all—have to be solicited for life in- 
surance. 

The selfish man is the hardest man to reason with, because he is 
self-centered. 

In these times of consolidation and centralization, the opportunities 
of accumulating, in the old-time ways, fortunes sufficient to retire on 
or to leave the family in comfortable circumstances, are getting less 
and less; so that the opportunity and facilities afforded by life insur- 
ance are necessary, a natural development to meet and take care of 
changed industrial conditions. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND ITS “COST.” 


“When it gets ‘noised about’ that a man has a substantial amount 
of life insurance, the public estimate of him rises perceptibly ; and the 
larger the amount of insurance he is supposed to carry, the more is 
the public impressed,” said a life agent, in a reflective mood. 

“A man who carries and is known to carry a large life insurance, 
Lecomes, in a way, a local celebrity, and he is looked upon as a man 
of substance. 
~The local comment upon the fact generally takes the form of specu- 
lation as to how much the man is insured for, and how much it costs 
him; for the common idea is that it takes a tremendous income to 
carry insurance from $10,000 up. 

“Consequently, and I know it to be a fact, a man who is known or 
supposed to carry a large line of life insurance, enjoys a good stand- 
ing in the community, in that his credit is accepted as sound, and he 
is regarded as a safe mari, because it not only takes money to.pay for 
insurance, but, if he dies, his family will be possessed of a fortune 
which will enable them to meet all obligations left behind. 

“Having a good amount of life insurance, and letting it be known 
that one has, certainly does increase respect for the owner thereof, as 
it increases his own peace of mind. 

“But that word ‘cost,’ as applied to life insurance, I strongly object 
to,” continued the agent, after a moment’s pause. : 

“How much does it ‘cost’ to carry life insurance? Why, the word 
doesn’t apply. It is inappropriate. 

“Did you-ever hear anybody talk about how much it ‘cost’ to put 
money in the savings bank? 

“Instead of the premiums being regarded as an expense, in the 
sense of an expense for daily support, it should be looked upon with 
pleasant anticipation; something for future prosperity, something for 
present accumulation toward a competency. 

“A man with a substantial competency is respected and looked up 
to; and how more readily can a man gain the confidence and respect 
of his family and the community than by liberally investing in life 
insurance ?” 





ALLOW DIVIDENDS TO ACCUMULATE, 


“I take a paternal interest in, those whom I insure,” said a certain 
prominent life agent, “for I am interested in their general prosperity. 

“I do not drop a person the moment a policy is delivered, nor at all. 

“For one thing, I urge my customers not to use their dividends to 
pay premiums, or for any other purpose, if they can possibly avoid it. 

“It is very easy to apply dividends to reducing or paying premiums. 
It is easy and sayes some trouble. 

“I argue that it is better for ‘a young man who is trying to get to- 
gether an estate, to let his interest and dividends accumulate to swell 
the original amount; and the same is true. with’ the’man who is 
trying to protect his family or provide for a ‘rainy day.’ 

“If one is putting money in the savings bank he-doesn’t draw out 
the interest every six months. He takes his book to the bank and‘has 
the interest entered in it, thus showing an increase in his accumu- 
lations. 

“If any of my customers show an inclination to use their dividends 
toward paying premiums, or to take it in cash, I urge them to make 
other provisions for meeting the premiums and let their portion of the 
surplus remains at interest, or else use it to purchase additional in- 
surance. It is better for them.” 





THE BEST SECURITY. 


At a meeting of the directors of a certain bank, the president pre- 
sented to the board the statement of a merchant who had applied for 
a new line of credit. He offered a large amount of valuable real 
estate, which, however, was subject to a mortgage. 

He possessed a valuable stock of goods, and his book accounts were 
excellent. His statement showed a good margin of resources ove! 
liabilities; but, taken as a whole, the directors hesitated, in spite o! 


the applicant’s well-known high character and ability. His busines; 
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showed ‘excellent profits, but there was a weak point in the propo- 
sition. 

But when the president of the bank stated that the merchant had 
$100,000 of life insurance, payable to his estate, the directors no longer 
hesitated, and the merchant was given the credit asked for. 





WHO NEEDS LIFE INSURANCE? 


Everybody. y 

First of all the man without capital whose daily round of work is the 
sole support of himself and those dependent upon him, because life in- 
surance enables him to give absolute protection to his dependents the 
while his work goes on, and while his children are being educated and 
fitted for self-support. 

Life insurance lightens the burdens of such a man (as it does the 
burdens of every man), it cheers his heart, gives him a feelirg of inde- 
pendence, and thereby better fits him for his work, whatever his work 
may be. 

At no period in the history of our country has man’s productive power 
been greater than now, yet how insecure is the future support of wife 
and children when dependent upon this alone. In the way of every man 
a thousand unforeseen calamities lurk, any one of which is capable of 
stilling the active brain and the plastic hand forever. The uninsured is 
like a ship on the high seas without ballast, and the future of every one 
belonging to him is not one to be envied—to put it mildly. 

Who needs life insurance? The young man just embarking in business 
with life and all its ups and downs before him. Life insurance for him 
crystallizes the problem of saving and provides a fund around which he 
can accumulate. It does more than that—it serves as a balance wheel to 
keep him steady when tempted to pursue this or that reckless course in 
business or pleasure—it enables him to honor his father and mother, for 
if he is a professional man he may by life insurance provide a fund which 
shall recoup them in the event of his death for money spent, and well 
spent, on his education, and in fitting him for his career. 

By means of life insurance a man capitalizes his own ability. It guar- 
antees that at his death his plans may not die with him; it protects his 
investments for the future. and guarantees that the result of his wisdom 
may still bear fruit. 

Who needs life insurance? The rich and prosperous, for riches take 
unto themselves wings and flee away, and prosperity is sometimes short- 
lived. Out of every hundred business men who attain old age, few are 
to retire on a competency, and life insurance is an anchor to the man of 
affairs which will hold him from drifting with the waves of speculation 
and misfortunes upon the reef of failure. He needs it—not because he 
expects to drift upon the breakers, but should the emergency arise life 
insurance will prevent the shipwreck of him and his if he is well an- 
chored. 

As an asset or collateral in a business emergency, life insurance has 
saved many thousands of estates from disintegration, and this fact alone 
is a more powerful argument in its favor than reams or hours of special 
pleading by the most eloquent advocate. ‘ 

Who needs life insurance? Thousands of women who haven’t got it. 
In this country there are but a very few occupations which from their 
nature no woman can follow—the army and the navy, for example, and 
a few others. There are hundreds of women who are breadwinners for 
whole families—women who are the sole support sometimes of fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters. To all such, life insurance is an absolute 
necessity, for by life insurance alone can such women—the noblest type 
of all women—continue the obligations they have imposed upon them- 
selves with regard to their dependents in the event of death—and at the 
same time make provision for their own mature years. 

The fact of the matter is that every woman who depends upon her own 
efforts, no matter in what line of business she is engaged, should avail 
herself of the benefits of life insurance. 

Who needs life insurance? The wife. Marriage is a partnership with 
equal rights and responsibilities. The wife is as important to this part- 
nership as the husband, at least we shouldn’t care to suggest to any 
well-ordered wife that she wasn’t, and the net income of man and wife 
should belong equally to both. The wife who has a fixed share in. this 
income for household purposes, and to lay aside for future needs, is in 
exactly the same position as any other woman, and the future of herself, 
her husband, and her children life insurance can make secure, just as 
her husband’s life insurance guarantees the security of herself and her 
children.—The Attna. 3 





KNOW YOUR PROSPECT. 
He is the Most Important Part of Your Problem. 


The man who accomplishes most is the man who, having energy to act, 
has the patience to make a careful study of the details of his business. 

A life insurance agent should concentrate upon two things: first, the 
individuality of his prospect, and second, the individuality of the policy 
he sells. 

It is a waste of time to write down a long list of prospects and go 
after them haphazard. Take each man separately; learn all you can of 
him. 

Is he married or single? On this point depends the insurance proposi- 
tion that you are going to make him. 

How many children has he—and their sex? The answer will largely 
determine the insurance field for your ingenuity, the kind or combination 
of policies ycu are going to offer him. 

What is his aggregate income? Upon that question you must found 
the amount of insurance you intend to offer him. Every man should 
have in life insurance five times his annual income. 


What church, club, or fraternity does he belong to? These three are 
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going to tell you. a great deal of the man’s personality, social position, 
tastes and interest. , 

Not the least of the information an agent should acquire is the hobby 
of the man he approaches. It is by the mutuality of hobbies that direct 
and friendly contact is the most firmly and quickly established. 

To sum up, direct your work along the line of the individual person- 
ality of the man you solicit. In proportion as your canvass walks 
straight with his individual conditions will you interest him. His in- 
terest is all important for your success. 

Know something of your competitors’ policies, but concentrate upon 
your own. It is your policy you must interest him in; any digression 
breaks the thread. On this subject just a few suggestions: 

Speak of the premium as a deposit; the first is technical, the second 
appeals to him—it has a saving sound. 

Speak of the dividends as the profits for the same reason. Deal with 
the lagge facts, not the incidentals. Never put yourself in opposition to 
the man you solicit. Equally important is the diplomatic avoidance of 
questions as to other companies and agents. Illustrate freely; speak 
quietly; know when to break off.—-Agents’ Record, Travelers Ins. Co. 





PURELY MENTAL. 


What about to-day? At nightfall do you ever reproach yourself for 
failing to close an application? Or at supper table do you think to 
yourself: ‘‘Well, I have simply wasted this day?’ I do not believe: we 
come right down to this keen conception of our daily duty in life in- 
surance. Imagine how active you would be if you were gifted with higher 
than finite qualities and could demonstrate to a man that he would not 
live more than a certain number of days, weeks, months, or years. In 
such cases wouldn’t there be an “endless chain’’ of people awaiting life 
insurance? They could not be examined fast enough! They would vol- 
untarily ask for life insurance. 

The situation is this: You cannot tell—no one can tell—how long a 
lease of life any man possesses. All you know, all anyone knows of 
life’s future is that at some hour the heart will cease to beat and death 
will be at hand. That hour may be far away, or it may be to-morrow. 
The hazard is constantly present. 

Now, Mr. Fieldman, can you afford to neglect your opportunity even 
for a single day? Can you feel that you have done your duty to your 
company, to yourself, to your clients, to your townspeople, if you are 
passive, or devote your time to unessential things? The great big ques- 
tion for you to propound daily to young and middle-aged is—can a man 
afford to delay insuring his life until next week, next month or next year? 

I might go further: How does a man dare to delay insuring, in face of 
startling, overwhelming evidences of life’s terrific uncertainty. No man 
has a guarantee of life. I consider your day misspent when you do not 
convert one or more people to life insurance by pressing home the great 
truths and facts which you as a life insurance man possess; truths that 
the company is constantly bringing to people’s attention through 
pamphlets, bulletins, ete. Keep always in mind the fact that the other 
man—the uninsured—cannot possibly be acquainted with these facts un- 
less they are brought to him in concrete form by you or by some other 
alert, expert, experienced insurance man, bent on the mission of. in- 
suring lives. 

Do not assume that people are conversant with modern life insurance. 
Not one in a hundred is. There are few mediums by which they can 
become conversant. The man who never had an ache or a pain thinks he 
has 1 tremendously long lease of life. So does the young man just start- 
ing out in life. It is the mental view people take of insurance. You 
must yourself have the proper mental view of it morning, noon and 
night; you should be constantly on the alert, getting at every prospect 
you can. 

There is just one further thought: Do not go about your field work 
half-heartedly, and perfunctorily. Get up in the morning with the con- 
viction that you know what people require and the safest, surest guar- 
antee is an insurance policy. With head erect, determination in your 
eye and confidence in your ability to convert prejudiced and unthinking 
people, tackle your profession this morning—to-morrow morning—every 
morning.—The New York Life Bulletin. 





MAKE TIME YOUR SERVANT—NOT YOUR MASTER. 


Father Time is an incessant worker. He takes a hand in every human 
affair. He works tooth and nail for the man who has life insurance, and 
works equally hard against the man who lacks it for one reason or 
another. Some lives must be insured quickly or else fail—for time is 
really against them, bringing worries, cares, sickness, and even death to 
aid his work. 

Why engage in such unequal struggle? Perhaps you rely on making 
money in the years to come? A prominent New York lawyer, of wide 
experience, says that in his opinion ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
those who make money or inherit it, lose it, sooner or later. Young 
men should think of this. 

Why not make time your ally? President Roosevelt says, ‘“‘I have little 
respect for the man who does not put himself in a position both to pro- 
vide and retain enough material means to support those who are, or may 
hereafter be, dependent upon him.” You can achieve this result by 
taking an endowment policy. 

The material advantages of such a policy are great; but they are not 
all you gain. The mental benefits—the peace of mind—the security of 
a protected future for yourself and those you love, are gains of priceless 
worth. 

Best of all—-it really doesn’t cost you a cent. Your money is yours. 
just as much as though you kept it in your pocket, only safer. It is 
yours, and yet it is tied up so you can’t fritter it away. It is sure to 
come back, and with interest, for many people are insured for fifteen or 
twenty years and get back all the money they paid in and more too. 
Sign now!—The New York Life Bulletin. 
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MAKING ALL CAPITAL AVAILABLE. 


A man who derives his income from miscellaneous enterprises and 
transactions, a man of reputable standing, recently sought an inter- 
view with a life agent, having a well-defined purpose. 

“See here,” he said, “I have got together a little property and I am 
all the time getting more; but to keep on the safe side, that is, to be 
sure that if I should die suddenly my wife would be provided for, I 
have to keep a large part of my means safely tied up—set aside. I 
can't neglect her interests, and I can’t protect her interests without 
crippling my resources. I need it all to swing my various enter- 
prises. If I live a few years longer, I shall have accomplished my 
object and accumulated enough. But life is uncertain. 

“So I have decided to take out enough life insurance to provide for 
my wife, in case of my death, even if she should live to the full span 
oi life. 

“This will leave me with a free hand and release all my present 
means for carrying on my business. 

“Now, it’s up to you.” 





A REVERSAL OF FORM. 


A well-known life agent relates to the writer an interesting ex- 
perience of his which began with a disappointment and ended by his 
securing a good policy. F 

One afternoon he boarded a trolley car and went out to a suburb to 
call upon what he believed to be a promising prospect. To pass the 
time required for the trip he took with him a copy of a certain well- 
known monthly magazine, containing an article by one of the most 
prominent life insurance underwriters, which treated, generally, the 
proposition—why a person should insure his life. The article was a 
very able and convincing one, as subsequent developments proved. 

He reached the residence of the prospect, and, to cut a long story 
short, was summarily “turned down.” The agent had not expected 
this, for he had felt almost sure of his man. 

In his surprise and disappointment at his non-success the agent, 
who, by the way, is one of the best, most honorable and conscientious 
men in the business, forgot his magazine and left it at the man’s 
house. 

The next morning, while sitting at his desk, the gentleman on 
whom he had called the night before came in, and approaching the 
agent said: 

“Is this Mr. D——?” 
really himself. 

“You called upon me last night,” said the man, and when you went 
away you left your magazine. I read the article in it on why a man 
should insure, and I am convinced that I ought to take out insurance, 
and I want to make an application now.” 


The agent admitted the truth that he was 





THE CANADIAN INVESTIGATION. 


On May 21 the commission resumed its sittings, taking up the North 
American Life, with L. Goldman, managing director of the compny, 
as the first witness. The only contributions made from the company’s 
funds were $500 each to the Gravenhurst Sanitarium and the National 
Sanitarium of Toronto, and $1000 to the fund for relief of the 
great Ottawa-Hull fire in 1g00. Mr. Goldman attributed much of the 
cost of procuring business to the practice of rebating, which he saw no 
means of stopping under the present law. He pointed out that there 
was no such thing as a policy paying its own reserve the first year, 
and that it took four or five years for a policy to become self-sup- 
porting. Agents’ balances was discussed and the company’s methods 
explained, showing that these items were not included in the assets, 
and the company did not make a practice of allowing very large ad- 
vances. 

As to investments, Mr. Goldman made it clear that the company 
had always pursued a course which it believed was fully within its 
legal rights. The removal of $277,000 of Halifax bonds to Albany to 
form part of the reserve required under the New York law, made 
those bonds a foreign security, according to the contention of the 
Canadian Department. Outside of these bonds, the company was 


very little over its margin of power to invest in foreign securities. 
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Mr. Goldman regarded Sao Paulo bonds as a foreign security, but it 
had taken almost three years to get a ruling on the matter from the 
Department, because the subject was referred to the Department of 
Justice. Much time was spent over the investment transactions with 
Osborne & Francis, brokers, and while they were at times very heavy, 
no irregularities were discovered. Mr. Goldman volunteered his be- 
lief that any changes in the laws regarding investments should eman- 
ate from the Insurance Department, and that the Canadian law should 
strike a medium between the New York State law and the very liberal 
law of Great Britain. He believed that Canadian life companies should 
be allowed to invest in good-paying public service corporations in the 
United States. He pointed out the disadvantages of other forms of 
investments, such as mortgages, and showed that British consols, 
supposed to be such a first-class investment, had depreciated so much 
in recent years that the Equitable of Great Britain had charged off 
£92,000 mostly on this account, and the Life Association of Scotland 
had to pass dividends for similar reasons. 

The company has a rule not to loan money to its directors nor on 
any stock not fully paid up. In 1890, two directors secured loans, and 
while the company never lost a dollar thereby, the experience led to 
the present rule, which was adopted in 1896. As to policyholders vot- 
ing, each stockholder has five votes for every $100 of stock, while a 
policyholder has only one vote for $1000 of participating insurance. 
Mr. Goldman said that the stability of the company needed some such 
check as this upon people who might seek to control it to its injury, 
and that he and President Blaikie desired that half the directors should 
be policyholders who held no stock. Actuary Kilgour was led through 
a long examination which involved the actuarial branch of the com- 
pany, lapses, surrender values, and some instances where policyholders 
had complained of what they considered injustice. These complaints 
were shown to be only what might be expected in the course of any 
business, and nothing detrimental to the company was brought in. 

The North American Life having been disposed of, the Confedera- 
tion Life was taken up, and its examination occupied several days. 
Managing Director J. K. Macdonald stated that securities had been 
bought and only partly paid for, .and that these securities, being only 
partly paid for, were not the property of the company, and therefore 
were properly left out of the list of securities held. Inquiries were 
made as to the building erected by the company which had earned 
three and one-half per cent. Mr. Macdonald is of the opinion that 
companies should be given an extension of investment powers. He 
also declared that proxy voting by policyholders enabled interested 
parties to capture the company, and in regard to earnings, that it was 
altogether impossible to load the premiums sufficiently to cover all 
expenses. He regarded deferred dividends as a prime factor in in- 
creasing the cost of new business. Colonel Macdonald, the actuary, 
thought there was hope of abolishing rebating, if all the companies 
combined on that issue, and he condemned the government tax as a 
menace to the policyholder. His views regarding deferred dividends 
were similar to those of the managing director, but he did not favor 
annual dividends. The actuary was most emphatic in his assertion 
that a government insurance company would not be as successful as 
a private one, and as an example compared the New Zealand Govern- 
ment insurance system with the Australian Mutual, which is a private 
concern. 

The Canada Life’s turn came on May 30, the first witness being 
G. A. Cox, president. A long time was taken up with a review of 
Mr. Cox’s long fight to obtain a controlling interest in the company 
ever since he was a local agent at Peterboro in 1862. 

In regard to the enlargement of capital, Mr. Cox said: “The calling 
in of the capital was rendered necessary, because when putting up re- 
serves the company frequently came so close on their account that a 
small shrinkage might have led the government department to make 
them suspend this and become insolvent. The large capital did away 
with any such danger.” Mr. Shepley inquired if it would not affect 
the profits of policyholders. The witness said that only ten per cent 
of the profits were taken as dividends, and the amount had not been 
altered since the capital was enlarged. Between 1891 and 1900, the 
shareholders had received twenty per cent dividends each year, and a 
five-year bonus of fifty per cent, making in all about thirty per cent 
per annum. Since 1900 the dividend had been eight per cent. 
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NOVEL METHODS OF APPROACH. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Before a life insurance agent approaches a prospective applicant, he 
should learn something about his character or reputation, and if he 
has any reason to suspect a ruling passion or a point of pride in the 
prospect, he should open the interview by appealing to it. For ex- 
ample, suppose that he decides to solicit a star baseball player. He 
attends a game one day, when Johnson knocks the ball over the fence 
at a critical moment and wins the game for his team. While joining 
the spectators in the applause the solicitor learns that Johnson has a 
habit of knocking the ball over the fence in emergencies and is a hero 
of the diamond. Ina few days the solicitor calls upon Johnson, and 
opens the interview as follows: “Have you made any home runs 
lately ?” Now, Johnson is a popular idol, is intensely interested in his 
profession, and nothing about it is ever commonplace to him. He is 
always delighted to hear about balls, bats and home runs, and he 
welcomes the salesman at once, because he has introduced a congenial 
subject. He is not so dull but he might reason out that he has a 
reputation as a ball player, and that many persons may know him 
whom he does not know, but he hears words that are associated with 
his deepest interests, his curiosity is aroused, and the quickest way to 
gratify it is to ask questions. He inquires of the salesman how he 
happens to know so much about Johnson and home runs, and, of 
course, the salesman immediately grows enthusiastic over the daring 
plays that he has seen and read about. Could a more logical or effec- 
tive method of approaching a baseball player be devised? 

The eminent banker, the able lawyer, the successful physician, the 
well-known literary man, the expert accountant or the skilled me- 
chanic is easily accessible through the line of his personal interests. 
The iciest combination of flesh, blood and bone that I have met in my 
wanderings to and fro upon this earth and up and down in it, is a 
bank president. Cassius, who seldom smiled, was sunshine compared 
with the banker, for he never smiles. Nevertheless, he must have 
somewhere in his make-up a warm spot for his business ability, be- 
cause through it I succeeded in writing him for insurance. No one 
else was ever able to get a word with him about insurance. I didn’t 
even try for a long time. I simply consulted him about banking 
matters, commercial values, financial situations, etc. In time he began 
to extend the tips of his fingers to me, and then I was delighted, 
because I know that he never wears any blisters on his palms through 
excessive courtesy to his fellow creatures. As he gradually thawed 
he gave me more of his hand, and when the quantity seemed sufficient 
o me I suggested insurance. I not only melted his ice but obtained 
‘omething to jingle in my pocket simply by giving him ah oppor- 
unity to display his financial knowledge, of which he is secretly proud. 

Upon one occasion I decided to solicit a doctor with whom I was not 

cquainted. In fact, I was not even on speaking terms with him, 

ut I knew him by reputation. I had seen his articles in medical 
‘ournals, had heard of his reading papers before literary societies, and 
understood that he was a man of wide reading and general culture. 





In preparing for my interview I reflected that the doctor must be 
familiar with the novels of Charles Dickens, and that I could safely 
assume that he had read Dickens’ “Dombey & Son.” One Captain 
Cuttle and a Mr. Toots are closely connected with the fortunes of 
“Dombey & Son,” and as I entered the doctor’s office I opened the 
interview with this sentence: “Doctor, you will recall that Mr. Totts 
one day called upon Captain Cuttle, and begged that the Captain 
would cultivate his acquaintance. My petition is just the opposite of 
that of Mr. Toots. I beg to cultivate your acquaintance.” Vanity 
is always credulous, and it did not occur to the doctor that I might 
be familiar with his reputation. I appeared to divine his literary 
knowledge and his intelligence by intuition and the novelty of my 
approach both surprised and delighted him. Almost from the be- 
ginning we were in easy and congenial conversation. We discussed 


.books and literature for a few minutes, and gradually became more 


personal. Presently the doctor inquired what my calling was, and I 
naturally hinted at insurance. He invited me to display my goods, 
and I did so without any hurry or eagerness. In the end I obtained 
an application, and the entire transaction developed so naturally that 
it might have appeared to be an accident. 

I.am acquainted with some able lawyers, and a few months ago 
I attended a banquet when three of them were present. Since then 
two of the number have fallen into disgrace and have left their pro- 
fession. The third, however, is still prospering, and the other day 
I approached him for life insurance. I am well versed in his charac- 
ter, know him to be the personification of vanity, and just before 
entering his office I considered what form of address would be most 
pleasing to him. I decided that he would like to comment upon the 
misfortune of his rivals, and so I opened the interview with this 
sentence: “Well, Mr. D » since we last broke bread together 
some of the mighty have fallen.” “Yes,” he replied, “I was just think- 
ing the other day that W. and X made a great noise for 
a while, and I kept quiet. Now they are gone and D is still 
here.” This was a fortunate style of approach for me. I appealed to 
just the right motives in D , and I secured his attention in- 
stanly. By hinting at the fall of his rivals I indirectly complimented 
him and put him in a good humor with both of us. When I brought 
forth my own little ax, he was pleased to help me grind it. In other 
words, I made a sale, and I have pampered his vanity so carefully upon 
all occasions that I am always sure of one customer for anything that 
I have to sell. I speak of pampering his vanity without any disrespect 
to the man. I really like and admire him, but there is no legitimate 
reason why I should not make use of his attributes to further my 
own business. 

Anything that strikes our eyes or ears powerfully will hold our 
attention firmly, even against our will. A great battle, in which 
thousands of men were struggling fiercely amid the crash of musketry 
and the booming of cannon, would be a horrible fascination to most of 
us. We might be actually sickened at it and still find it difficult to 
turn away. This is an extreme illustration, but all objects appeal more 
to us than words, phrases or arguments. William James, one of the 
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most eminent educators now living, asserts that pupils give more at- 
tention to what a teacher does than to what he says. He has noticed 
that pupils will watch a professor with eager interest while he is 
tying a string around a stick with which to make an experiment, and 
then they will grow restless as soon as he begins to explain the experi- 
ment. I believe that we can apply his statement to soliciting, and say 
that a prospect will always give more attention to what a solicitor 
does than to what he says. Is it possible to make a practical applica- 
tion of this law of human nature? 

A certain well-known life insurance company claims that it is 
very strong, and compares itself with a celebrated rock. To make 
its advertisement attractive it publishes a half-tone of the rock in all 
the principal magazines of the United States. Not long ago the agents 
of the company became curious about the much-exploited rock, and 
asked to see a piece of it. The company succeeded in obtaining from 
the British Government a large block, which it made into souvenirs 
and distributed to its agents as prizes for a certain number of appli- 
cations writtef. Why should not an agent use his souvenir to open an 
interview? When he approached a prospect he could hold up his prize 
and inquire: “Did you ever see a piece of the Rock of G ‘agi 
the prospect knew something of the history of the rock he would be 
interested in it at once, would examine it, and inquire how the agent 
came by it. If he had never heard of the rock the agent could give 
him a scrap of history and introduce his company so tactfully as to 
secure careful attention to the subject of life insurance. 

I have now reached the limits of this article and must write the 
conclusion. Any prospect who is worth a solicitor’s time may be 
approached through his ruling passion or point of pride, and any 
company may be introduced by means of an object. I suppose it would 
be possible to fill a volume with practical suggestions, but I have been 
trying simply to make the principle clear, and I trust that I have 
succeeded in doing that. 








“INVESTIGATION ”—WHO AND WHAT CAN STAND IT 


Our old friend “Amicus,” whose humorous letters are well known to 
life insurance men all over the country, has the following letter re- 
garding investigations, which is timely and will be appreciated by 
our readers: 

Hayvitie, May 15, 1906. 
Editor Vigilant: 

Dear Sir:—Mrs. Amicus perpetrates an epigram occasionally. Yes- 
terday she expressed herself in this way: 

“Man may be born ‘all wool and a yard wide’ but he is apt to 
shrink in the wash of life.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I said. 

“Well,” said she, “when you come to investigate people they kind 
of shrivel.” 

“Right you are, old lady,” I replied. 

The life insurance people have been “investigated,” and there has 
been a how! over the findings from one end of the country to the 
other, but the question that I would ask at this time is: Can you find 
any other business in this country that could stand a similar line of 
investigation and come out of the crucible as well as that did? 

We have a sample in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The so-called “graft” of the life insurance companies is not a 
circumstance to this railroad’s methods. 

Supposing the other coal roads were examined, what do you think 
would happen to some of the righteous and the good? 

How many of the great newspapers are there, do you think, that 
could stand a public investigation of their methods and their morals? 

Where would the theatres be if their managers were put under the 
microscope, and the said microscope need not be a very powerful one 
either to obtain phenomenal results. 

This is not strange and applies to the individual as well as to the 
corporation. 

You take the Ten Commandments and go into your study—if you 
have one—and hold a little private investigation of yourself and see 
how your life and methods would square with that Mount Sinai 
compilation. 
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In fact, there seems to be nothing animate or inanimate that will 
bear a critical examination with entirely satisfactory results. 

Five chestnuts out of six have worms in them, and nearly all last 
season’s peaches were similarly afflicted. 

Walk into the Empire Hotel in Hayville and you will say, “how 
nice everything looks,” but you just go and try to pull down a shade— 
swish! the whole thing falls upon the floor. 

An awful case occurred here the other day. Old Abel Wright came 
to town from Four Corners with his team, and put up next door to 
Johnson’s grocery store. He had noticed for many Saturdays a whole 
row of bottles in Johnson’s window labeled, “Very Superior Old Tom 
Gin, London, 1886.” 

Abel had his mouth set for this “1886” bonfire, and he walked into 
the store and said, “Johnson, what do ye ask for the gin?” 

“T am all out of it,” said Johnson, “that’s only water in them there 
show-window bottles.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Amicus, “don’t we get deceived by labels?” 

“Yes,” said Undertaker Mould, who had just walked into the office, 
“it’s better to buy it by the gallon.” 

Returning to the matter of “investigations,” I think the people are 
getting pretty well tired of them and of “graft.” 

They say that “the end seat hog is the man who has the seat you 
want.” You can apply the graft business yourself. AMICUS. 


REAL OBJECTS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
Thad Bell of Dallas, Tex., is an agency director of the New York 
Life, and he supplies his agents with good literature. Here is an 
extract from a circular sent out to them recently : 





It seems to me that in our effort to meet new conditions we have, in 
a measure, lost sight of the real object and obligations of our vocation. 
We are in the business of extending the blessings of life insurance. 
Investigations, sensational newspaper articles, and recent insurance 
disturbances have really not a thing to do with the necessity that 
every man has to face of protecting his interests through life in- 
surance. 

So let’s get back to first principles, to the life insurance arguments 
along the old lines, to the following truths as outlined in old pam- 
phlets that I used in canvassing years ago. Ask your prospect if he 
realizes 

That he lives only one day at a time? 
may never come, but to-day is. 

That man’s breath and liabilities don’t end at the same time. 

That only one fire policy out of many hundred becomes a claim, 
while every life insurance policy is bound to mature in one way or 
another. 

That good intentions are not worth a penny to a dead man’s estate. 

That there is no fuel equal to a life insurance policy for heating a 
widow’s cottage. 

That if a man does not protect his family with a life insurance 
policy, his family carries the risk—not he. 

That if he has a hard time to keep the wolf from the door the wolf 
will surely get the better of his widow unless he bars the door with a 
life insurance policy. 

‘ That a policy is the best collateral a man-of moderate means can 
ave. 

That a cyclone or an earthquake may lift his house off the lot, but 
his life insurance policy may lift the mortgage from the house. 

That it is only through good life insurance that the average man can 
make uncertainties certain. 

That it only requires the saving of a few cents a day to amount to 
a competency at the end of an endowment period. 


Yesterday was, to-morrow 





MIXED CONSANGUINITY. 


A correspondent furnishes the following case of mixed relationship. 
Can it be possible that he is his own mother or grandmother ? 


I married a widow who by her first husband had a daughter, with 
whom my father (a widower) fell in love and whom he married. So 
my father became my son and at the same time my daughter became 
my mother. Then my wife had a child (boy) who became the brother 
of my father and at the same time my uncle, because he was the 
brother of my mother. 

Then the wife of my father had a child (also a boy), who became 
at the same time my brother and my grandson, being the son of my 
daughter. 

So my wife became my grandmother, because she was the mother of 
my father’s wife, and I was also her grandchild; and as the husband 
of a grandmother of somebody is necessarily the grandfather of this 
somebody I became my own grandfather. 


June 21, 1906] 


WHAT THE ARMSTRONG INVESTIGATION HAS DONE. 


If anything has stood out in this investigation it is this: that 
although probed deeper than any institution ever was before in the 
world, although attacked with more virulence than any set of corpora- 
tions ever was in the world, although probed and abused and criticised 
and reviled, life insurance stood firmly fast and every company 
solvent. 


There is no other institution in the community that can stand - 


that as the life insurance business has. Why, the mere threat to in- 
vestigate the banking business set everybody into hysterics, and it 
wasn't undertaken. The first touch of our railroad investigation has 
revealed worse than all that was revealed in the Armstrong investiga- 
tion. We stood fast and firm and solvent and we are to-day, every 
company represented in this room. Now, remember that—the public 
remembers it. If not it is your duty to remind them of it. That is 
what you are in business for, and every one of you, when you go to 
canvass a man, has a certificate of solvency.. The report has said 
that, the bill has said it, and Mr. Hughes has said it, which is more 
important than both the others. That being so, you can go with 
confidence. That is what I meant when I started this speech by 
saying: “Forget the past.” It paralyzes you to remember it. While 
you are spending the time criticising the Armstrong investigation and 
the acts of the legislature, you are letting applicants pass by uncan- 
vassed. You are lying down, which is the meanest thing for a man 
to do. 

There are widows still to be provided for, there are children still 
to be kept in school, there are homesteads still to be saved, there are 
investments still to be protected, there are businesses still to be tided 
over, at the time when the partner dies. 

One thing never dies, that is Death. Death never dies——From 
address by Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan, to Na- 
tional Underwriters committee. 





STRAWBERRIES AND RHEUMATISM. 


This is the season when strawberries are at their very best, and 
are found in all their lusciousness in all the fruit stores. They are 
to be found on the tables of the rich and the poor alike, for their 
abundance makes them cheap in price. Many persons, however, enter- 
tain the idea that strawberries promote rheumatism and abstain from 
eating them. A prominent New York physician is responsible for the 
statement that the rheumatism idea is erroneous as regards people 
in general. The trouble lies in the fact that people in the Northern 
States are infatuated with the idea of getting early strawberries, and 
so they are brought up from the South long before the Northern 
berries are in the market. These Southern berries are picked as soon 
as they get a tinge of color and before they are ripe, as they then 
stand transportation better and are expected to ripen in the boxes 
en route. It is true that they do get added color in the boxes, but 
this comes from the process of decay and not from natural ripening. 
Any feod that is partly decayed is unwholesome and liable to cause 
sickness. This doctor says that one may eat without harm as many 
as he pleases of strawberries that are ripened naturally in the sun and 
taken fresh from the vines. Of course, there are certain persons to 
whom certain kinds of food are poison, and there are a few to whom 
strawberries are injurious, but as to their being provocative of rheu- 
matism, the idea is erroneous. They constitute a good healthy food, 
and when ripe and fresh may be eaten with impunity by ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred. Life insurance agents should carry this 
welcome news to their rheumatic clients, and so relieve their anxiety 
on one point at least. 





NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS FOR AN AGENT. 


A prominent general life agent, who is known as a successful busi- 
ness getter, when asked to what in particular he attributed his success, 
said: 

“When I first took up life insurance I studied it profoundly. Day 
and night it was before me. I explored it in all its bearings. My mind 
became pervaded with it. My success was the fruit of labor, thought 
ind persistence.” 
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SEEKING ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


“Why is it,” observed a life agent, “that some persons have, or seem 
to have, so much more confidence in the statements of one not en- 
gaged in the business of life insurance—who knows no more about it 
than the average individual knows about a business with which he is 
not familiar—rather than the advice of a life agent or any other life 
insurance man? 

“Probably it is because they think the life insurance man is an in- 
terested party, and therefore biased. 

“But why do not the same persons go to someone else than a lawyer 
when they want legal counsel; to an optician when a watch is out of 
repair, and so on, because the lawyer and the watchmaker are looking 
for business, and therefore biased in their opinions or advice? 

“Tt is impossible to account for the workings of some persons’ minds 
relating to life insurance. 

“T have known, indeed I have insured men, who have first asked the 
advice of a lawyer regarding a form of policy. 

“*Well,’” observed the person addressed, ‘I think that your remarks 
apply only to a comparative few—the few who will hasten to withdraw 
their money from a bank which they know to be safe and solid, at the 
first intimation of a run on the bank, and thus sacrifice their interest. 
They belong to a class who are incapable of thinking for themselves, 
a class which is, happily, gradually diminishing, as the methods and 
benefits of life insurance are better understood.’ ” 





THE WIDOW’S PROTECTION. 

Insure and let your widow live. 

What your fiancé should say: 
the minister.” 

Everybody pities the widow, so long as pity doesn’t cost money. 

Many an uninsured husband will be remembered by what he has 
left his widow. 

Many men think so much of their wives that they forget all about 
their widows. 

A little less money in the bank for you will provide a little more 
money in the bank for your widow. 

The length and brightness of life’s twilight will depend upon what 
we did before the sun went down for those dependent upon you. 

Lack of life insurance not seldom sows the seeds of worry and want, 
leaving to living loved ones a sad, sorrowful harvest. 

That man is wisest who buys only the best life insurance. 

Your earning capacity keeps want from the door; when you are 
dead a life insurance policy will do the same for your widow and 
children. 

A man said: “I don’t want life insurance. When I am dead my 
widow and children can hustle for themselves, as I did.” Do you want 
your children to undergo the privations and worry that you went 
through, or will you make provision for them so that they can be com- 
fortably clothed and fed, and well educated, so that they may avoid 
the privation and hardships that you encountered. Insure your life, 
so that the good work you have done in their behalf may be continued 
by your widow. 


“The life insurance agent first, then 





WHAT IS SUCCESS? 

What is success? Is it the control of one of the world’s necessi- 
ties and an income of a million or more? Is it fame? Power? 

Success is that which brings contentment, peace of mind, happiness ; 
plenty to eat and drink, a good home, family, friends, the realization 
of one or more ideals, and a provision for dependent ones in case you 
are taken away. 

Life insurance enables a man to win all by taking care of the last 
and most important—providing for dependents. 

The above is copied from the back of the business card of a life 
agent. It is good “campaign literature.” 





Never were the people so interested in life insurance as they are 
to-day. Witness the avidity with which they read and analyze the 
annual reports of the companies. The more analysis the more under- 
standing; the more understanding the better for the honest insurer 
and the honest insured. 
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BALLOONATICS BAD RISK. 


One or two of our prominent insurance companies have recently 
inserted a clause in their contracts making it impossible for a balloon- 
ist to insure his life. Such a step as this was thought to be necessary, 
owing to the fad for ballooning which has recently seized upon people 
of means. A balloonatic is a bad risk for a life insurance company. 
Statistics show that the average life of a balloonatic is about two hours 
and a half—if he has good luck. 

The insurance companies figure it out that for every balloonatic 
they carry on their books they must add one to their death-claim list. 

Ballooning is yet in its infancy, however. The day may come when 
balloons will be perfected to that degree where safety in them will 
be measurably sure. Then, of course, insurance companies will be 
delighted to carry balloonatics on their books. 

But there is an uncertainty about gadding around in a balloon. Up 
to the present time a balloon is regarded as a menace to life and limb. 
To go up in a balloon is to take your life along in a basket, as it 
were, and sometimes when the netting begins to give way, life hangs 
by but a single strand. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY. 


At the recent meeting of the Actuarial Society the following- 
named gentlemen were reported as having passed the final examina- 
tion and become Fellows of the society: Richard H. Cole, E. B. Fack- 
ler, B: J. Flynn, M. S. Hallman, S. A. Joffe, E. B. Morris, J. H. 
Woodward and William Young. 

The following forty-five names were added to the roll of associates : 
W. C. Baber, W. A. Bain, E. G. Blackadar, E. M. Blehl, Franklin 
Brough, W. Chubb, J. J. Cooper, Mervyn Davis, A. P. Earle, C. C. 
Ferguson, Lorne K. File, J. W. Fisher, C. H. Fitzgerald, W. G. Fitz- 
gerald, C. S. Forbes, W. H. Gould, George Graham, Jr., M. D. Grant, 
B. W. N. Grigg, A. F. Hall, J. B. Hall, D. E. Kilgour, J. M. Laing, 
J. M. Lankstaff, J. A. Macfarlane, Alfred McDougald, J. B. McKechnie, 
M. A. Mackenzie, F. D. Macorquodale, Donald Matheson, C. Cecil 
Moore, C. P. Muckle, John Ballantine Niven, O. W. Perrin, T. A. 
Phillips, Sydney H. Pipe, A. G. Portch, E. E. Reid, W. H. Somerville, 
A. W. Strong, J. S. Thompson, D. A. Walker, A. W. Watt and 
W. A. P. Wood. 





AN UNSAFE RISK. 

He was of sound mind, and desired, above all things, at the moment, 
to take out a life policy for $50,000. 

With an eager smile the agent drew forth a blank application form 
and began to ask the usual questions. 

Query number ’steen.—“Are you an automobilist?” asked the agent. 

“No,” was the answer, “I plead not guilty.” 

“Motor cyclist?” 

“No.” 

Gloom overspread the agent’s face, and with a sigh he laid down 
his pen. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but our company no longer insures pedes- 
trians.” 





A FREE AND CLEAR ESTATE. 


“T have twenty thousand dollars of life insurance,” said a man of 
barely middle age to a business acquaintance, recently. 

“Tt must cost you a lot of money,” said the friend. 

“Don’t cost me a cent,” was the reply. “I am simply laying by so 
much money every year, and I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is increasing faster than it would in any other form of investment. 
I have some other property, of various kinds, perhaps nearly as 
much again, and I am comfortable in the knowledge that if I depart 
this life, I shall not only have my real property clear from incum- 
brance, but twenty thousand dollars, and more, in clear cash.” 

“Isn’t that pretty good for a young man who has had to pull him- 
self up, so to speak, by his own boot-straps ?” 





Grave-digging is a trade where one cannot begin at the bottom and 
work up. Life insurance requires only one payment at a time.—‘‘Life 
Insurance Sayings.” 
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RESOURCEFULNESS FOR LIFE AGENTS. 


I believe that a successful life insurance man to-day, in order to 
increase his income, must necessarily be bright, shrewd, keen, and 
above all a genial fellow with lots of force and enthusiasm. I firmly 
believe that an insurance man must know as much about everything 
as possible and be fully acquainted with his own business. The best 
way to write a banker is to know something about stocks and bonds. 
The best way to write a farmer is to acquaint yourself with the crops 
and seasons, new inventions, etc. The best plan of approaching any 
man, whether in business or profession, is to familiarize yourself as far 
as possible with the work he is doing; then out of courtesy he will 
allow you your way. An agent wrote a banker not long ago for 
$2860 premium, and I honestly believe it was because he had noticed 
the morning paper on stocks of a certain kind. Let us get posted, not 
only on our own business, but on other lines of business. Insurance 
is a study, but the “greatest study of mankind is man.”—B. C. Day, 
vice-president American Central. 





THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY AND THE NEW LIFE 
INSURANCE LAWS. 


An unusally large attendance of the members resulted from the 
announcement that the recent legislation of New York would be the 
principal topic of discussion at the meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America at the Hotel Astor. The ordinary course of business was 
virtually laid aside, beyond the election of officers, in order that the 
programme might be carried, and the discussion occupied the larger 
part of the two sessions. It was directed not so much toward the 
wisdom, or otherwise of the reform legislation, as to its proper con- 
struction and probable effects. For this reason it was of special value 
in directing the attention of the members to the crudities of the legis- 
lative work. Indeed, the defects developed by the searching analysis 
to which portions were subjected plainly showed that not only must 
much of the reform work be reformed, but that extended litigation 
will be necessary to construe the meaning of the laws themselves on 
many doubtful points. It was shown that able lawyers differed among 
themselves regarding the proper interpretation of numerous points, 
while the framers were in such haste to complete their task that the 
study required for its proper completion was impossible. It was the 
doubtful meaning of many passages, however, that was the feature 
which specially attracted attention. Here were a body of trained ex- 
perts, including at least one who was closely associated with the com- 
mittee, completely at sea on many points as to what was necessary 
for compliance. 

This is in reality nothing more than could be expected of such 
a hasty compilation. Taking only a few instances: The policy issue 
of a company is limited to a certain amount. It is plain that the legis- 
lature contemplated only the amount of new business to be added. 
But what shall be done with policies not taken? Technically, they 
are issued. Again, is not a policy contestable for fraud? No such 
ground is recognized in the standard form. How are under-average 
contracts to be dealt with under this statute? How far must a com- 
pany be responsible under these new laws for the conduct: of its 
agents? What may it legitimately publish in the shape of estimates? 
We might continue the list indefinitely. A special court is needed now 
to occupy its time in the interpretation of these new statutes, and until 
their meaning is better understood than now they are certainly no 
model for other States. 

The work of individual members of the society working together has 
been invaluable in securing such modifications as saved these laws 
from being actually destructive to the business, and by thus devoting 
its time to their analysis the society itself has greatly aided in de- 
veloping a knowledge of their defects—Walter A. Nichols in The 
Insurance Monitor. 





Amos P. Wilder, of Madison, Wis., at the New York Yale alumni 
dinner, said: 


The insurance agent who sees in placing a policy not only the com- 
mission for his own needs and desires, but protection for a sobbing widow 
and frightened children as they see their father helpless in death, and 
the lips, once so rich in terms of endearment, now set in the silent 
marble of the great mystery—that agent looks his man in the eye and 
speaks in the language of another world and has a hidden power. 





During the last quarter of a century the life assurance agents of this 
country have taught millions habits of thrift, of economy, and of mutual 
protection and helpfulness; and, regardless of what may be said by the 
theorist who has little practical experience in the work of life assur- 
ance, the beneficiaries of the more than three and a half billions of 
dollars that have already been paid out by American companies will 
continue to appreciate your work and forgive your earnest persistence 
in their behalf. G. E. TARBELL. 








